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^ Le Baron. — De la patience, mesdames, monsieur bonsignera toutea 
ses id^ea dans 1^ preface de son ouvrage. 
Xa ViconUesse, — Est-ce qtte voas faites une preface ? 
Le Baron. — Les romantiques font tous des prefaces." 

A. Dumas. Antony : Acte IV., I&ene VI. 
■ • . 

It may, perhaps, surprise Mr. Patrick Fraser Tyt- 
ier (to whom we are indebted for the best life that has 
yet appeared of the Admirable Scot) to learn that the 
" unknown writer" of the affiche, recently discovered 
in the Coriegiano of Castiglione — ^* the earliest, and, 
from the information it communicates, the most valu- 
able, of the contemporary accounts of Crichton"* — is 
a person of no less authority than the younger Aldus. 
Such, however, is the fact. The placard printed by 
the brothers Domenico and Battista Guerra, preserved 
by that worthy collector of rare imprints Messer 
Francisco Melchiori of Venice, delected by Mr. G. 
Hibbert of Clapham, and cited by Mr. Fraser Tytler, 
is a surreptitious copy of a communication addressed 
by^Aldus Manutius to the Duke of Stora. This asser- 
tion I shall presently substantiate by the production of 
the letter in qi^estion. 

During Crichton's residence in Venice in the au- 
tumn of the year 1580, when, as he himself has told us, 

'* Dum procfid a P atria Hadriaci prope litora Ponti 
ConsedV^ — 

when his Eloquence had electrified the doge and the 
assembled signory — when he had disputed in ^tram- 

* Tytler's Life of Crichton, p. 86, second edition. 

1* 
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" ^partem upon the subtle doctrines of the Thomists 
and Scotists (a parte reU et a parte mentis) with the 
learned Padre Fiamma, e con moUi altri palanm pre- 
kui, in the presence of the Cardinal Ludovico d'Este, 
' the patron of Tasso, and the brother of Alfonso II., 
duke of Ferrara ; had discussed with the Greek theo- 
logians, in the house of the patriarch of Aquileia, the 
mysterious subject of the procession of the Holy 
6hos% overwhelming his opponents with the weight 
of authorities which he adduced; had astonished the 
ready Italian improvisatore by a faculty more wonder- 
ful than his own; had confounded' the mathematiciltn, 
the astrologer, and the cabalist; had foiled the most 
expert swordsman and the most brilliant wit at their 
own weapons — when his grace and beauty had capti- 
vated many a fair signora, and his unequalled prow- 
ess in the revel and the mask had driven many a 
rival gallant to despair ; and when at lengdi, satiated 
with enjoyment, and crowned with succesi^to escape 
from the enervating allurements of the sea Fhryne, he 
crossed her blue lagoons, and secluded himself in 
some villa on the Brenta, to prepare for that final tri- 
umph which he was destined so gloriously to achieve 
in the three days' disputation held in the Chiesa San 
Giovanni e Paolo ; then it was that Aldus Manutius, 
prompted by his ardent admiration of the youthful 
Scot, or urged to the task by the curiosity of his noble 
correspondent, furnished Jacomo Buoncompagno, duke 
of Sora, an eminent patron of men of letters, and broth- 
er to the reigninl* pontiff Gregory XIII., with the fol- 
lowing particulars of the mostro de mostri. 

Bblatione deUa qualita di Jacomo di Crettonb^^- 
ta da Aldo Manutio al Di^oa di Sora Adi x OttO' 
hre, 1681.* 

Lo ScozzESE detto Jacomo di Cretto^e ^ giovane di 

* ** ReUtion« delle qualita di Jacomo di Crattone fatta da Aldo 
Manutio all' lUaatrimo ed eccelentiMimo S. Jacomo Boncompagno 
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anni, finiti alii 19 d'agosto passatOi grande di stati^- 
ra, di pelo biondo, e d'aspetto bellissimo. Possiede 
diece lingue* Latina piii bella et piu pronta di quella di 
Monsignore Moretto,* la Franceae ed Italiana in ec- 
celleDza, la Greca bellissima e ne fa epigrammi, THe- 
brea, la Caldea, la Spagnuola, la Fiamenga, Inglesa, 
Scozzeaa, e intende la Tedesca. Possiede Filosofia, 
Theologia, Matbematica, ^d Astrologia, e tiene tutti i 
calcoli fatti ain ad hoggi per falsi. Di Fdosofia e 
Theologia ha disputato piii volte in questa Citta con li 
primi ietterati di questa professione con stupore di 
tutti. Ha perfettissima cognitione della Cabala, e di 
memoria tale che non nk che cosa sia il dimenticarsi 
ed ogni oratione udita da lui recita a parola per paro- 
la. Fa yersi all' improviso 4i tutti li metri, e di tutte 
le materie vulgare e Latine e ne fa improvise e belle. 
Ragiona di cose di stato con fondamento. Conegiano 
con maravigli e gratissimo nelle consultationi, soldato 
i tutta botta* e ha speso due anni in Francia alia guer- 
ra con carico assai honorato ; salta e balla per eccel- 
lenza ; armeggia e giuoca d'ogni sorta d'armi e ne ha 
fatto qui la prova ; maneggiatore aggarbato di cavalli, 
giostratoro singolare, di sangue nobUe aazi per madre 
Regale Stuardo.f Ha disputato con greci in casa del 

Doca di Sore e Gotot. Gen. di S. C. In Vanegia, MDLXXXI. Ap* 
preaso Aldo/' 

* The famous Marcus Antonius Muretus, the friend of the Manutii, 
and one of the most profound scholars of his day. He was succeed^ 
ed in the Roman chair of philosophy by the youncer Aldus. The 
wonderful skill of Muretus in Latin versification will readily be con- 
ceived, when it is stated that he palmed certain scenes of his own 
oomposition upon the learned Joseph Scaliger as fragments of two 
ancient comic writers, Attius and Trabea, which that great philolo- 
gist unhesitatingly introduced into his edition of Terenlius Varro. 
This talent, however, remarkable as it is, does not seem to be con- 
fined to the scholastic wits of the sixteenth century. Certain pleas- 
antries, equally ingenious, have been recently practised by our mo- 
dem Muretus, Father Phout, whose Latin verses would have mi- 
posed upon a Boxhom, a Sigonio, or even old Scalijj^er himself. 

t Compare the above description with the following passage from 
the Dedication to the Paradoxes of Cicero, subsequently published 
by Aldus : — " Magna sunt ista profecto, et inaudita : mediocria tameot 
SI cetera spectemus ; quod, scilicet decern linguarum,multorum, idio- 
inatum, omnium disciplinarum cognitionem 4Pte vigissemumprimum 
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Niintio e del Patriarca d'Aqoileia in materia della pro- 
cessione del Spiiito Santo con grande applaoso e con 
grandisdima copia d'aotorita de Dotiori e consigli 
come Aristotele e commentatori alle mani recitando le 
facciate intiere non che le righe greche. Sa tutto S. 
Thomaso, Scoto, Thomisti e Scotisti a mente, e dis- 
puta in utramqae partem, il che ha fatto felicemente 
Taltro giorno col Padre Fiamma, e con mold alth val- 
orosi Prelati alia presenza di Monsignore Ulustrissi* 
mo il Cardinale da Este. Volse il Patriarca e la Sig- 
noria ndirlo e ne restorono maravigliosi e stupefatti ; 
da 8. Serenity fu premiato di 200 scudi. In somma 
6 mostro de moatri, e tale che molti ndendo cosi fatte. 
quality in un sol corpo benissimo proportionato e Ion* 
tano dalla malinconia fanqo di molte chimere. Hieri 
si ridusse ftiori in villa, per stendere due mila conclo- 
sioni le quali in tutte le perfettione vole mantenere 
qui in Venetia nolle Chiesa di S. Giovan e Paolo ; fra. 
due mesi tutto il mondo corre per udirlo. 



There is only one perplexing point about this letter ; 
and could I follow my Uncle Toby's advice to Corpo* 
ral Trim, and " leave out the date entirely," much te- 
dious speculation might be spared. For the genuine- 
ness of the edition in my possession — that it is actual- 
ly, as its title states, appresso Aldo — I cannot vouch. 
Counterfeits of tj^e productions of this celebrated press 

etatis annum sis adeptus ; et digladiandi, saltandi, omniam gymnas- 
ticaram exercitationum, et equitandi studia, tanta cum alacritate in- 
genii, animioue humanitate, mahsuetndine, et facilitate conjunzeris, 
nt nihil te aamirabilias reperiri ix>ssit. Sed non innumerabiJes vita 
tuae transactaB laudes ; non mirincam illam coram Serenissimo Prin- 
cipe ac lUastrissimis Venetae Reipablicae procehbas actionem ; non 
anbtilissimas tuas de Theologia, philosophia et rebas Mathematicia, 
disputationes in plerisqne mazimorum hominnm concessibas, recen- 
.sebo ; non tantorum hominum ad te videndum concarsum, ut olim 
Platoni a Sicilia revertenti, relicto Olympico spectaculo, tota Athe- 
niensiam celebritas occarrisse fertor ; cnm te (Mnnes, signo rube» 
Ross, qaod tibi natora circa deztnim lumen impressit, tamquam 
unicam et raram in terris avem, homines cognoscerent." 
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are too numerous and too skilM to suffer me to haz« 
ard such an assertion. But at all events, it is, beyond 
doubt, s,faC'simile of the original. Obtained from Milan, 
my copy consists of a few leaves, yellow with age, 
with the device of the elder Aldus on the title-page, 
and purports to have been printed '<m Venegia, 
MDLXXXI?^ The memoir is not mentioned by 
Renouard ; nor is it included in the small quarto vol- 
ume of the letters of Aldus Manutius, published at 
Rome, none of which, as Dr. Black observes (for I 
have not seen the collection,) is written prior to 1585. 
Having premised thus much, I shall proceed with my 
reasons for the emendation of the date, which, I con- 
ceive, should be the tenth of October, 1580, not %\, 
From another contemporary authority (a manuscript 
chronicle cited by Serassi, the writer of which evident- 
ly derived his information from Aldus) we learn that 
Orichton reached Venice, "iw/ mese (PAgosto del 
1580." Coupling this intelligence with the final pas- 
sage, of the Rdationej **Jra due mesi tutto il mondo 
correper udirlo^ we have the exact period of his arri- 
val and departure, and my hypothesis is confirmed. 
He remained in Venice two months. And* here I may 
note that the ajfiche (the date of which is 1580) is 
made, owing to its faulty punctuation, to announce to 
the learned world, that Crichton's disputation in the 
church of St. John and Paul would take place wUhm 
two months ; whereas we are expressly told by Aldus 
Manutius, who was not only the adviser, but a specta- 
tor of this memorable controversy, that it commenced 
on the day of Pentecost, 1581. Aldus, indeed, seems 
to refer to some such panegyric as this Rdtttione, 
when he states, in the dedication to the Paradoxes of 
Cicero, ** nunc vero etiam lector, toti ItahB^ et orbifor' 
tdsae terrarum unwereo perspeclum esse judicium de te 
meum, et ea qu^b cum hug venisses scriptis com- 
MENDAVi ;" and mark what follows, " qua tibi ipsi, ac 
nonnuilis acerrimus censnribus, aspera atque injucunda 
videbantur. Nam, licet turn amorem malui ostenderCf 
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qaam jprudealMam^ nunc amba, emm andeU tuu, test in- 
indcis, si qvi ampUus tamferi atque inkmmam reperi' 
Utttur^ mamfesia sunt^ postquam turn virtus tau clamm 
sui spUndorem difudUy Inflaenced by a desire to 
serve his friend, the great printer may have allowed 
his letter to the Duke of Sora to be widely circulated, 
and perhaps connived at its publication by the broth- 
ers Guerra, for which injudicious zeal he appears to 
have incurred the censure, as well of the high-minded 
object of his adulation as of those envious detractors, 
which a celebrity Hke that of Crichton was certain to 
awaken. That Dr. Black, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the collected letters of Aldus, could only dis- 
cover this solitary passage, which he thinks may re- 
late to Crichton — '' Sa V. S. Illustrissimai eke io 
sempre functus sum officio cotisj e deve ricordarsi dello 
Scozzese^ il quale gode la bemgnitd, e liberalUd di co- 
testa Republican favorito anche da lei^ che si mosse e 
per favorir lui, e per obhligar me*^ — proves nothing. 
Aldus might not probably desire to introduce his letter 
to Buoncompagno in a volume containing a similar eu- 
logy on the Polish Crichton, Stanislaus Niegossevio, 
addressed td the same nobleman. 

It follows, from what has been advanced, that upon 
the validity of the evidence afforded by Aldus Manu- 
tius — whether considered as the author or originator 
of the Affichen the Relatione, the manuscript chronicle, 
or the Dedication to the Paradoxes (for they are one 
and the same thing), rests Crichton's claim to that 
glorious epithet by which he has since been distin- 
guished. His mighty intellectual powers are attested 
by Astolfo and Scaliger ; but his universal accomplish- 
ments and personal graces are recorded by Imperi^lis, 
Dempster, David Buchanan, Johnston, and other later 
writers on the testimony of Aldus.* And that testi- 

* It may be carious to glance at the different terms of eulogy ap- 
plied to Crichton by various authors. By Aldus Manutius m the 
Kdatione and the Affiche, he is styled " mostro de moMtri ;" by the same 
writer in the Dedication to the Paradoxes of Cicero, '* unicam et ra- 
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mony, notwithstanding it has been impugned by Doc- 
tors Kippis and Black, has been satisfactorily shown 
by xMr. Fraser Tytler to be unimpeachable. 

If any proof, indeed, were wanting of the sincerity 
of Aldus's affection for, and admiration of, his friend, 
it would be found in the following pathetic lament, which 
(deceived by a false rumour of Crichton's death) he in- 
scribed to his memory. 

Aldus Manutivs to the Memory of James 

Crichton. 

" Oh Crichton, it is ju^t that praise should attend 
thy memory, since we have been deprived of thee by 
an untimely death ! Who is there that did not admire 
thee in life? who that does not mourn thee dead? 
While alive, the judgment I had formed of thy merits 
was my honour and advantage; and now that thou art 
no more, my grief is immeasurable. Would to God 
thou wert yet alive, and that this fatal land (though the 
native country of Virgil) had never possessed thee ? 
For such has been oui: wretched destiny, that the same 
land which to him gave birth, should in this latter yeai' 
deprive thee of life (alas, in thy twenty-second year, a 
span of existence, though sufficient for thy glory, yet too 
short for us). Forever shall I' revere thy memory! 
For ever shall thy image be present to my eyes ! To 
me thou wilt ever be the same, ever cherished in my 
heart, as in the affections of all worthy men ! God 
grant that thy lot above may be the consummation of 
heavenly felicity, as on earth thou wert ever attached 
to what was of heavenly origin, and ever employed in 

ram in Urris avem ;*' and, in the address prefixed to the Dialogue tU 
AmicUia^ " divinum plane juvenem ;" by Astoifi, " moftromaramgUoiO ;" 
by Imperialis, " stBCuli monstrwn — orbispkomix — cUBmonhan prorstta ;" 
by Scaliger, "ingeniumprodigiosuTn ;*' Boccalini (satirically), **Upor' 
tento di natura ;" by Rotinus, " Pkcmix CrUonhu ;" bv Roncomus, 
" Ingenio Phoenix ;" by Dempster, " miraculum orbi» ;" oy Johnston, 
'* omnibut m studiis admirabilis ;" by Abemethy, " Juvenis incompara^ 
bUia;^* and by Sir Thomas Urquhart he was first entitled, ** ths 

ADMIBABLB CSICHTMf !" \ 
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the contempbtion of «uch objects. Oh mekmcMy day^ 
the third of July ! This to thee I write, from this 
melancholy sojourn on earth, to that heavenly habita- 
tion, with my earnest prayer for every blessiag to thy 
spirit r* 



The date of this affectionate tribute is the 4th of 
November, 1583 : it is prefixed to the Aldine edition 
of Cicero de Unwerniate. I mention these circum- 
stances because they are important to the considera- 
tion of two inedited poems, of Crichton which have 
fallen into my hands, to which I shall now proceed. 

I do not know how I can better introduce the sub- 
ject than in the words of Mr. Tytler. "Serassi,** 
says this gentleman,! '* an author of high character for 
accuracy, asserts that he has, among his miscellanies, 
an Epicedion, written on the death of the cardinal and 
Saint Charles Borromeo, by James Crichton, a Scots- 
man, and printed the very day aAer his death. Serassi 
copies the title of this Epicedion verbatim, and evi- 
dently must have had it before him when he wrote the 
passage. All sui^sition of mistake upon his part is 
thus nearly precluded. The coincidence of the two 
names. Jacobus Critonius^ the additional appellative 
Snotus, and the circumstance, that the elegy was 
written, printed, and published the day after the death 
of the cardinal, fixes the poem upon James Crichton 
of Cluny ; as the improbability of the supposition that 
there should have been another Scotsman of the name 
of James Crichton in Italy, in the year 1584, possessed 
of the same remarkable facility in poetical composi- 
tion, is quite apparent. And, lastly, the subject on which 
this elegy was composed renders any error almost im- 
possible. Had it been a poem on any indifferent subject, 
or a prose work relating to any disputed point in physics 

* This translation appears in Dr. Black's Life of Tasso. It was 
famished by the late Lord Woodhonselee. 
t Life of Criduont p. 21 1-12-13. Second edition. 
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or in morals, we might have been allowed to conjee-* 
ture that the date 1584 was erroneous; but the death 
of the Cardinal Charles Borromeo fixes us down to a 
certain time. An Epicedion on this venerable char- 
acter could not have been written anterior to the year 
1584. On the one hand, therefore, we have Aldus* 
Imperialis, and all his succeeding biographers, fixing 
the death of Crichton to the year 1582 or 1583 ; on 
the other hand, we have it asserted, that the Admirable 
Crichton, on the 4th of November, 1584, composed an 
Epicedion on the Cardinal Borromeo. On which side 
the truth lies must be left for future writers to dis- 
cern." 

To this I answer by producing the Epicedion in 
question. 



Epicedium Illustrissimi bt Rbvbrendissimi Cardinalis GA' 

ROLI BOROMiBI, AB IaCOBO CeITONIO ScOTO, ROGATU ClARIS- 
SIMI, SUMMAQUB IN OPTIMUM PaSTOREM 8UUM PIBTATE, VIRI, 

loANNis Antonii Maoii Mediolanen. Proximo post obitum 

DIB BXABATDM. Db CONSENSU SUPBRIORUM. [MbDIOLANI. Ez 

Ttpoobaphu Pacifici Pontij. mdlxxxiiii.] 

Hbu puUa clamyde, et scissis Elegia capilliB 

Prodeat, et calamos Egloga nacta nigrosJ 
Nox erat, et mcestas agitabam pectore curas^ 

Horaqne me noctis tertia vexat atrox. 
Nulla datur requiea ; sed mens insana vagatur 

Semper, et oojectis hornet imagioibus. 
Ast tandem aero declinant lamina somno, 

Et (dolor) obrepunt somnia dira mihi. 
Namque fretum ingressus portu prodire videbar^ 

Quique ratem regeret Navita nullas erat. 
Hie Ephyre, Drymo, Cydippe, Glaucia, Doria, 

Xanthia, Cyroodoce, Lysis et Opis erant 
HsBc velut in gyram dophcato poplite fertur, 

Remigat hec pedibas, nee resupina jacet. 
Intonat horrisono Goelum ae murmure miscena, 

Hinc Notus, hinc Boreas, Africas inde ruunt 
InToluere diem nubes, cascsque tenebrs 

Insorgunt, et nox ingruit atra salo. 
Deficit eximio spoliata carina Magistro, 

Atque procellosis ingemit icta notis. 
Extimui, steteruntque comsB, et timor occnpat aitua, 

Proh dolcHT, en vena somnia mixta noto. 
Pro stupor, Arctois peregrinus Scotus ab oris, 

Nauclerum Latii defleo jure pium. 
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^lete Viri, lugete senes, discindite Tultus 

O pueri, hen, juvenes imbre rigate genas. 
Strioulus emissis certatim ululatibus sther 

Honeat, et finem non habeant gemitm. 
Quales cam Troise jam turn Fortuna labaret, 

Iliades scisso crine dedere Nuras. 
Ne mea suspensum teneant te metra, benigne 
Lector, ChristigeiuB Navita, puppis hie est. 
Gakolus Insubri BoROMiEns sanguine cretus, 

Gui virtus ciaro stemmate major erat. 
Carolus xtemo Boromaus Numine fiiltas, 

Ut misers gentis dux foret ille sus. 
Non prece, non pretio, non vi sed coelitus abnum, 

Illius texit purpura sacra caput. 
Menteque perpetua Cbristum spectabat Ikstm, 

Purpureos inter gloria summa Patres. 
Non aliter qukm vel radtis solaribus stber 

Cynthia vel bigis nox tacituma suis. 
Scilicet Insubres vitionim mole ruentes, 

Erexit prassul dexteritate pius. 
Erectosque manu valid& fulcivit Ephebu», 

Contudit et sacra Relligione scelus. 
Hunc Deus elegit solidas pietatis alumnum, 
Ut magnus patriae splendor ubique foret. 
SspiQs iUe homines medi& de morte recepit, 

Quum pestis lat^ serperet atra Lues. 
Ille Dei cla^sem remis, velisque carentem 

Instituit medio fortius ire freto. 
Et licet extinctus sit corpore nomine yiyit, 

Cujus fama nilens pulsat utramque polum. 
In quo Virtu tes fixere sedilia cunctae, 

De vitiisque ferunt alta trophaea Deo. 
Integritas animi, placidoque modestia vultu, 

Ec nullis probitas contemerata malis. 
Despeccusque sui, legis respectus avits, 
Providus, et casto plenus amore timer. 
Factis culta tides, non solis fumea verbis, 

Sed supero accensas qus dat ab igne faces. 
Aures nobilibus mites pr»bebat ; egenis 

CoDsuluit pariter nobilis ille parens. 
Ergo non aUo fas est bunc nomine did, 

Quam sua, quo, pietas nota sit, atque fides. 
Sic virtute sua clarus, nee carmine nostro, 

Laude nee alterius clarior esse potest. 
Hand equidem varios cristallina globa colores 

Tot dabit, hlc morum quot simulachra nitent. 
Et tamen (O Pietas) vitales exuit auras, 

Et coeli prophas itque reditque vias. 
Eheu nil valmt fugientem sistere vitam, 
Ah nil morte homini certius esse patet. 
lUa malis requiem, metamque labonbus affert, 

Omniaque altemas constat habere vices. 
Sic pluvialis hyems, Zephyro spirante recedit. 
Sic pia naucleruB prcemia vester habet. 
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Admonet ecce Dens, Deus sethere miasus ab aIto» 

Gurrat ut in portus tuta carina suos. 
Intere^ PraBSul visit pia fana Varallae 

Ut pnssagus olor fata subire parans. 
Sancte, quern dederat, cursum Natura peregit, 

MoUiter ossa cubant, spiritus astra colit. 
Quern nunc felicem, terns pelagoque relictis, 

Fatidico cecinit Delphicus ore Deus.* 

The authenticity of this poem cannot for an instant 
be disputed. It bears the strongest internal evidence 
of emanating from the same mind that conceived the 
Appulsus ad Venetam ; and the vexata qtuBsHo so long 
agitated, as to Crichton's having survived the perilous 
Nones of July may be now considered finally settled. 
As an extemporaneous effusion (and its author twice 
intimates that it is to be so esteemed), it must be al- 
lowed to be a remarkable production. Its versification 
is singularly fluent and harmonious ; and it breathes a 
spirit of tender melancholy perfectly in unison with the 
subject. It was dashed off at a heat, at the request of 
a friend, with its writer's characteristic rapidity ; and 
if we should fail to discover passages of such tran- 
scendent beauty as might be expected from a genius 
of an order so high as that of Crichton, we must bear 
in mind the disadvantageous circumstances under 
which, in all probability, it was composed. The grief 
of the youthful Scot was, I am persuaded, no poetic 
fiction. Be this as it may, his reputation will suffer 
no diminution from the connexion of this Epicedion 
with his name. 

" Fanugeras iterum Critonhu exit in auras 
£tt voUU ingenio docta per ora vir&m." 

Otinds. 

* A free translation of this elegy will be found in the second volume 
of the present work. A copy alluded to by M. Eryids (the writer 
of the article on Crichton in the Biog. Universale) is preserved in 
the Bibliothj^ue du Roi at Paris, of which I have procured a tran- 
script, agreeing in all respects with another impression obtained from 
Milan. The work is extremely scarce. But I am surprised that 
Mr. Fraser Tytler, whose enthusiastic zeal in behalf of his distin- 
ffuished countr3rman ^scarcely surpassed by that of Altus Manutius 
lor his friend) has led nim to make researches in every quarter, should 
have fiiiled to meet with it. 
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Not only, however, was Crichton aliye in Novem- 
ber, 1684 — ^not only on the death of the divine Bor- 
romeo did he pour forth his elegiac strains ; but in 
ihe succeeding month we have further proof of his ex- 
istence and unabated poetical powers in the foUow- 
ing congratulatory address, with which he celebrated 
the induction of Gaspar Visconti to the archiepiscopal 
see of Milan. 



JaOOBI GrITONII' ScOTI ad AMPLISaiMUM AC B1VIKBNDX88IMVX 

viRUM Gasparem Vicecomitem* Summa omnium ordinum Vol- 

0NTATE, AD PRiECLARAM ARCHIEPI8C0PATU8 MeDXOLANSN. 
AjDMINISTRATXONEM, DELECTUM. 

GRATULATIO.f 

Primus in Eze^uiis ferali carmine Scotus 

Pastoris dolui funera moesta pii. 
Funera moesta pii BoROMiSi Prsesulis ah ah, 

Deplanzit tristi nostra Thalia stylo. 
Aspice post nimbos, nitidum qudm saepe redacat 

vectus Lucifero Cynthius axe, diem. 
Namque salo pridem Navis spoliata Magistro, 

More poetarum, fluctibos obruitur. 
Ssvit hyems, venti ingeminant striduntqoe rudentes, 

SoJlicitoque tremunt corda pavore virum 
Nee spes ulla fuit mehor, quin deficit omnia 

Nauclefi posito, turba, magisterio. 
Nee quicquam nisi vota facit divost^ue deasque 

Orat, ut afflictis rebus adesse velmt. 
Tanta sed stemi fuerit dementia Patris 

Ut non humanas deseruisset opes. 
3ic pelagi tandem compescuit iEolus aestus, 

Atque reluctantes traxit in antra Notos. 
£t caput exeruit formosior sequore Titan, 

lUuxit votis mille petita dies. 
Ecce velut falgur media quod nocte coruscat, 

Alter adest prsstans navita puppis, lo. 
Gujus opes magnas, virtus et glona long^ 

* Gaapar Visconti, a prelate eminent for his learning and piety 
(though thrown into the shade by the superior sanctity of his imme* 
idiate precursor and successor, Saint Gharles, and Frederick Borro* 
meo), was appointed to the archbishopric of Milan on the 29th of 
November, and consecrated during the ides of December, 1584 (vide 
Sami Series Archiepisc. Mil. Tom. III.), the period wnen Crichton's 
congratulatory poem was published. A translation of this addreaa 
win be found in the seco^a volume. 

t MiDXOLANi. Ea TypogrtMa Pac^ PontO, 
MPLXXXmi. 
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Exuperant, huius non levis urbis honor. 
Rostra Rotas,* KonuB, recta ratione rotabat, 

Rimantique ratem relligione reget. 
CoUoquio prsesens prssentem deniqae novi, 

Sensibos injecit qui pia Tincla meu. 
Prssule tor feiix o nunc Insubria tali, 

Incly ta cui virtus cemitur esse parens. 
Quern propriis ultro tendentem laudibus, omnes 

Hoc norunt sacrum promeruisse jubar. 
Currite jam cives, dignis ornate lapiUis, 

Nobile, facundum, conspicuumque caput. 
Exoptatus ades patris rectorque paterque 

Gaspar praesignis nomine reque Comes. 
Quid potuit mcBstae contingere laetius Urbi? 

Qui suavi pasces pectora nostra cibo. 
Farticip^ hujus concumint undique gentes 
^ LsetitisB, et cura est omnibus una tui. 

Deponunt luctus, et te succedere gaudent, 

Nam cui succedis non latet orbe viros. 
nium Sarmaticus Boreas, et Caucasus asper 

Protulerit, Charites qui neget ore tuas. 
Magnanimum sydus, tu gloria splendor avorum, 

Tu generis columen, portus et aura tui. 
Integritas morum, piecas, facundia, virtus, 

Musa, tibi probitas, dexteritasque placent. 
Relligione Numam, antiquum gravitate Catonem, 

Augustum illustrem nobilitate refers. 
Hinc te Greoorius, summi qui Numinis instar, 

GlavigerA, reserat regna beata, manu. 
Eiimio magnus donavit munere Pastor, 

Ut tegat emeritas sacra Tiara comas. 
Auffuriis sibi quisque animum felicibus implet, 

£xoptat longos, et tibi quisque dies. 
' Cbitonius Scotis Arctoas in nhibus orae 

Progenitus, Gaspar, gratulor ecce tibi. 
Sis felix, carmenque meum lege fronte serenft, 

Gaudebit, Prcesul, Musa favore tuo. 

CIO 10 XXCIV. V. Idus Decembris. 

Unnoticed by, and evidently unknown to all his 
former biographers, this congratulatory poem closes 
the intellectual career of the Admirable Crichton.f 

* The well-known pi^al court called the Rota. Gaspar Visconti 
was one of the twelve judges, as we learn from Saxitu^ who says 
that he proceeded to Rome — tU una citm auditorUnu quos vocant "Rotm 
RoMANJB in eo insigni sapientium coUegio conaideret. The reader will 
admire the singular alliterative splendour of this couplet. 

t Any further information respecting Crichton will probably be de- 
rived from the voluminous manuscript letters of San Carlos Borro- 
meo, preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan ; from the letters 
of Sperone Speroni, in the edition of Forcellini, which have not come 
under my observation ; or from some contemporary memoir, or cor- 
jrespond^ce published at Mantua. 

2* 
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All beyond is wrapoed in obscurity. Wbeiher a clew 
to the mystery in which his future fate is involved has 
been found in the following narrative^ remains to be 
seen. I shall not here anticipate. 

To the consideration of the present and the prece- 
ding performance should be brought a knowledge of 
Crichton's strong devotion to the church of Rome ; to 
that ancient faith — shorn of its glory in his own land, 
for which, after encountering those unhappy differences 
advetted to by Aldus {prtBlia domestica contra te susci' 
lata qua cum pafre gessisti), and rejecting the brilliant 
offers held out to him by the leaders of the popular 
faith, whose cause and opinions his family had em- 
braced, he had so long absented himself from his 
country, his friends, his home.* 

Attached to the church of Rome, he was necessari* 
ly attached to her priesthood. Milan, under the sway 
of the divine Borrqmeo, became the model of ecclesi* 
astical jurisdiction. To Milan Crichton repaired. 
His grief for the loss of the exalted primate was deep 
and heartfelt ; his rejoicing at the appointment of his 
sjuccessor, whose piety he himself, as he informs us, 
had approved — 

" Who^ power in exhortation shown, 
Whose wisdom I myself have knowii. 
When by his eloquence subdued, 
In admiration lost, I stood," 

was unfeigned : and if the verses just quoted do no* 
thing more, they at least prove that the adherence to 
the faith of his ancestry, which sent him forth a 
wanderer from their heresy-girt halls, was still un- 
changed. 

Efforts have been made, on the part of some recent 
writers, to shake the celebrity of the Admirable Scot, 
by assailing the few poetical pieces which he has left 
MS, and by measuring the grasp of his intellect by this 
unfair standard. This is to judge of the fire of Sap- 

* ** Quod 9emcH regno fpatria^ domoquet 06 CathoUom f/dd <srd»nm% 
lMi/oivea6w."— Aldi Deaicatio in Pandosa Giceronis. 



pho by her twin odes ; of the comic htmour of Mean- 
der by his fragments. The prejudices of the learned 
biographer of Tasso must indeed be blinding if he can 
see no beauties in the AppuLsus^ no inspiration, no 
poetical nerve, no classic taste and feeling in the odes 
to Massa and Donatus. It is not, however, from what 
remains to us of his writinp — but from the effect pro- 
duced upon his contemporaries (and such contempora 
ries), that we can form a just estimate of the extent of 
Crichton's powers. By them he was esteemed a mirap 
cle of learning — dvoinum plane juvenem : and we have 
an instance in our own times .of a great poet and phi- 
losoper, whose published works scarcely bear out the 
high reputation he enjoyed for colloquial ability. The 
idolized (riend of Aldus Manutius, of Lorenzo Massa, 
Giovanni Donati, and Sperone Speroni, among the 
most accomplished scholars of their age ; the antago- 
nist of the redoubted Arcangelus Mercenarius and 
Giacomo Mazzoni (whose memory was so remarkable 
that he could recite entire books of Dante, Ariosto, 
Virgil, and Lucretius, and who had sounded all the 
depths of philosophy) — could not have been other than 
an extraordinary person ; and we may come to the con- 
clusion respecting him arrived at by Dr. Johnston, that 
'* whatever we may suppress as surpassing credibil- 
ity, yet we shall, upon incontestible authority, relate 
enough to rank him among prodigies." Accordingly, 
we recommend Dr. Black to make his palinode with- 
out delay. 

Crichton, I take it, was something between le beau 
D'Orsay and the learned priest of Water-grass-hill of 
our own times — combining the grace and wit of the 
one with the scholarship, and readiness in its~ display, 
of the other ; or, perhaps, a nearer approach to his 
universal attainments might be found in the person of 
his distinguished countryman — Professor Wilspn — the 
modem Admirable Scot ! 

There is a passage in David Buchanan's memorial 
of Crichton, in which, alluding to the deadly enmity 
borne towards him by Vincenzo di Gonzaga» he 
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signs as the cause — " quod amanam principis deperu 
ret.^^ This passage may be regarded as the text of 
the narrative of Sir Thomas Urquhart, and of the fol- 
lowing story. To a certain extent I have pursued the 
course taken by the never-sufficiently-to-be-admired 
Knight of Cromarty, whose £KSKTBAATFON is indeed 
a jewel of a book. His descriptions of the mask and 
duel at Mantua are inimitable. So thoroughly was 
this singular writer imbued with the spirit of Rabelais 
(of whom he has left an unfinished, but, so far as it 
goes, most exquisite translation),* that in his account 
of the disputation in the college of Navarre, he seems 
to have unconsciously imitated Panurge's controversy 
with Thaumast the Englishman, while in the *< true 
pedigree and lineal descent of the ancient and honour- 
able family of Urquhart," he appears anxious to em- 
ulate the mighty genesdogical honours of the good 
Pantagruel. Sir Thomas, however, is a joyous spirit 
— a right Pantagruelist ; and if, occasionally-*- 



« 



Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba,'' 



he has an exuberance of wit and playfulness of fancy that 
amply redeems his tendency to fanfarronade. Sed ad 
rem redeamus. In my endeavour to illustrate the various 
shades of Crichton's many-coloured character I have, 
perhaps, touched too lightly on its scholastic features. 
But I felt, that adequately to exhibit one of those 
scenes of intellectual digladiation, in which he was so 
frequently and so triumphantly engaged, would require 
the possession of a depth of learning little inferior to 
that of the invincible disputant himself. I have, ac- 
cordingly, elected as a safer, and, indeed, more suit- 
able course to portray him as the preux chevalier and 
all-accomplished gallant, rather than the plilosopher 
and dialectitian. Any deficiency in my sketch will 
be abundantly supplied by a history of the schools and 

♦ Why, may we inquire, have the Maitland Club in their recent 
beautiful repnnt of Urquhart's works omitted this translation, the 
beftoftbem^ 
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schoolmen of the sixteenth centuiyy with full details 
of their syllogistic aiid logical encounters*-^* 



** Their natures and abstracts^ 
Wkere qaiddity and entity 
The ghosts of defunct bodies fly ;" 



to be found, if I mistake not, in the inexhaustible 
** chest" of my erudite friend, Father Prout — from 
which so many valuable additions to our learned litera- 
ture have been already extracted. 

In allusion to the foUes amours of Grichton as here 
recorded, I shall take leave to say a few words. ** It 
is at all times,*' observes Mr. Forster^ the able biogra- 
pher of Strafford,t *' a delicate matter to touch upon this 
portion of men's histories, partly from the nature of 
the subject, and partly from a kmd of soreness which 
the community feel upon it, owing to the inconsisten- 
cies between their opinions and practices, and to cer-^ 
tain strange perplexities at the heart of those incon- 

* Dr. Black, who has examined the Dilucidations of Arcanselus 
Mercenarius, which he supposes may have been the " text-book" Of 
the disputes between this sounding-named philosopher and Crichtoo, 
gives the following as the title of one oi his dissertations :— " In 
prima forma essentia ejus est quiditas erusj in aliis vero essentia ci quuU' 
tote quoquomodo dit)ersa est." He subjoins also another proposition, 
as ludicrous, if not as unintelligible, as Buridan's famous sophism of 
the pons asinorum. The question to be perpended, which may pass 
for a conundrum, is, " Wluther an old manj if he had a yowig maiCt 
(tye^ could see cu a young man ?" 

t In the Lives of EUot and Stre^ordr^Lardner^s Cabinet Cydo- 
pwiia — Biographical Series. Great things have been achievea by 
this youthful historian. But still greater may be expected from him. 
His portraiture of Strafford i6 a masterly performance. The sterner 
lineaments of Sir John Eliot are severely and faithfully presented, 
but appear by the side of their companion, from A certain coldness 
in the colourmg, like a painting of Holbein next to one by Vandyke. 
But there is no mistaking the truth of the likeness. Mr. Forster is 
a subtleanalyzerof character— a profound and philosophical thinker, 
and will take nothing for j^ranted. His style is eloquent, energetic, 
and convincing. It is a high privilege to enjoy the friendship of one 
whose name will be, hereafter, an earnest of some remembrance 
by posterity. This privile^ I can boast; and may assert with 
Charles Noidier, who, speakmg of his friend Dumas, thus puts forth 
his claim to immortality — " La Fontaine avait un ami qui s'appelait 
Cache, Rousseau un ami qui s'appelait B4che, et Voltaire un ami 
qui s'appelait Thiriot, si Voltaire avait un ami. Gftche, BAche, et 
Thiriotne mourront jamais dans la m6moiredes hommes, ni moinoii 
plus : je suis Tami de Fobstib." 



mieacies wldch it ffiiiw kr wane bokkr 
phikwophical gmBnoam eica id discvM^'' 
paaaing to exaaae tins nice queslioii, h maj be 
cient to plead the apology of the biatorian for the in- 
troduction of a topic necessaiy to the doe coosidem- 
tioD of the character aboot to be depicted. Boeca- 
lini^s satiric sketch ; Sir Thoona Urqulart's t unaii i e ,* 
asd other aOoaioiisof sore accredited faiographera, 
woold jnstifj me in gi^ii^ Crichioa as air of galkaCij, 
were it poanble to oooeeife, diat he who aarpaaaed all 
the aspinag spirits of the age in which he fluaiiah e d 
n the feats of arte aad anM (and whose aim waa to 
excel in ererything), coold be behind them in their ex.* 
cesses, especially when thoae very exceaaes tended to 
advance his tepntaiioiu The manncn of the time 
were cormpt in the extreme ; and the fascinationa of 
the beUes €t hommHes dames €t immaudkM of the oovt 
of Catharine de Medicis were snch aa required nioie 
stoicism to withstand than the handsome Scot cared 
to practise. The reader may, if he chooees, speedily 
father anotion of themuTersal profligacy of the period 
from the hams cohUm of Brantome, and the different 
memoirs included in the Journal of Henri IIL 

What I hare advanced respecting Marguerite de 
Yalois is fully borne out by the Dwjrce Satiriqme, and 
the details of Scipio Dopleix. The majestic and ter- 
rible figure of Catharine de Medicis is too deeply im- 

* '^ All tbi« while the Adniinble Scot, miBdmf moie his hewkin^ 
hontiiif , tiltins, vaaltiiie, nding of weU-mamged hones, tocaiD^ of 
the pise, handliils of die moMiiet, flounsbiog of colourt, dancmf, 
iMetDf, •wimmiDg, jampiiif , tkrowiog of the bar, phiymg at the 
teimia, balooa, or loDf*cateh ; and aomethnca at the houae games of 
dice, cards, pisying at the cheaa, billiards, troQ-madam, and other 
such like chember sports, siogine, playing on the lute, and other 
noaical lostmnieots, maskmg, balling, revelling, md wkkk did mott 
ef tU divert, or rather dUtraet him from hie epeculatume and eerioms em' 
phpnenUf being more addieU d to» mdplying cheer the company ^htmd- 
eome ladueo, and a jovial cup in the company of baeehemalian Uadte, 
than Aefore-eaeting lum to aooid, ehtm, and eeeape the enaree, gine, and 
meU of the hard, ebeemre, and hidden arguments, riddUe, and demands to 
be made, framed, and woven by the pr^essors, doctors, and others ef the 
thnoe-fmrnmed University of Paris. —8iK Thomas Ubquhart.— 
Dioeofity of a JeweL 
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pressed upon the page of history to make it necessary 
to advert to the sources whence I have transferred its 
lineaments to my canvass. 

It only now remains to speak of Vincenzo di Gon- 
zaga, whose cause has been warmly, but unsuccess- 
fully, advocated by Dr. Black. Notwithstanding his 
patronage of men of letters (extended towards them, 
as much from ostentation as any other motive, by the 
various Italian rulers of the time), this prince was, we 
learn from Muratori, exceedingly luxurious and pro- 
fuse in his habits — " gran giocatore,grande scialacqtui' 
tor dal danaroy sempre invoUoJra il lusso, egli amort, 
sempre in lieti passatempi o difesti, o di balli, o di 
musiche, o di commedie.^^ Sismondi, who has given an 
excellent summary of his character, says — ** il amait 
avec passion lesfemmes, lejeu, la danse, le theatre.^^ 
And Possevino, the annalist (and, therefore, the pane- 
gyrist) of his family, expressly alludes to his vindictive 
disposition — '* quidam irindicta nimium, ideoque in alh 
rupta iractum opinantur.^^ For the rest I may affirm, 
with Victor Hugo — " que souvent les fables du peuple 
font la verite du poete.^'* 

But it is high time to bring this (I have reason to 
fear) wearisome prologue to a close. Hold me ex- 
cused, dear reader, if I have detained you too long by 
the way — **perdonate mi^'' as jolly old Rabelais saith, 
'* and think not so much upon my faults that you for- 
get your own," 
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£n celuy an Tint un jeune homme qui n'avoit que vingt ans ou en- 
viron, qui a^avoit tons lea aept arte liberaux ; par le tesmoignage de 
toua lea Clerca de rUniyersit^ de Paris, et ai a^avoit joiier de toua 
lea instrumenta, chanter et deachanter mieux que nul autre. Item, 
en faict de guerre, nul plua expert, et joiioit de I'espee k deux mains 
ai merveilleuaement, que nul ne s'y comparast ; car quand il voyoit 
son ennemy il ne failloit point a saillir sur luy vin^, ou vingt quatre 
pieds k un sault. Item, il est Maistre en Arts, Maistre en Medecine, 
DocteuT en Loix, Docteur en Decret, Docteur en Theolo^e : et vrav- 
ment il a dispute k nous au College de Navarre, qui estions plus de 
cinquante des plus parfedcts Clercs de I'Uniyersit^ de Paris, et plua 
de trf|is milles autres Clercs, et a si hautem^it respondu k toutes lea 
questiona qu*on luy a faictes, que c'eat une droicte merveille k croire 
qui ne I'auroit veu. 

Rbchbrchbb db Pasquibb. 
Hu0irt iPunjeime homme de prodigeua esptiL 



THE FIRST DAY- 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SCHOLARS. 

Ta viens donc^ues de Paris? dist Pantagrael—Et k qnoy paraez 
▼008 le t^tnps, voQB aultres Messieurs Estudians au diet Paris? — 
Rabeliis— Ponta^ruelr-LiY. II., Chap. vi. 

Towards the close of Wednesday, the 4th of Februa- 
ry, 1579, a vast assemblage of scholars was collected 
before the Gothic gateway of the ancient College of 
Navarre. So numerous was this concourse, that it not 
merely blocked up the area in front of this renowned 
seminary, but extended far down the Rue de la Mon- 
tague St. 6§n6vieve, in which ft is situated. 

Never had such a disorderly rout been brought to- 
gether since the days of the imeute in 1557, when the 
predecessors of these turbulent students took up armsy 
marched in a body to the Pr6-aux-Clercs, set fire to 
three houses in the vicinity, and slew a sergeant of the 
guard, who vainly endeavoured to restrain their fury. 
Their last election of a rector, Messire Adrian D'Am- 
boise, when the same body congregated within the 
cloisters of the Mathurins, and thence proceeded, in 
tumultuous array, to the Church of St. Louis, in the 
isle of the same name,— had been nothing to it.^ 

Every scholastic hive sent forth its drones. Sor* 
bonne, and Montaigu, Cluni, Harcourt, the Four Na^ 
tions, and a host of minor estabUshments — in all, 
amounting to forty-two-— each added its swarms; and 
a pretty buzzing they created ! 

The fair of St. Germaiin had only commenced the 
day before ; but though its festivities were to continue 
till Palm Sunday, and though it was the constant re- 
sort of the scholars, who committed, during their days 

3 
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of carnival, ten thousand excesses, — ^it was now abso* 
lutely deserted. 

The Ponime-de-Pin, the Castel, the Magdaleine, and 
the Mule, those tahemes miritoiress celebrated in Panta^ 
gruel's conference with the Limosin student, which has 
conferred upon them an immortality like that of our 
own hostel, the Mermaid, were wholly neglected ; the 
dice-box was laid aside for the nonce ; and the well- 
used cards were thrust into the doublets of these 
thirsty tipplers of the schools. 

But not alone did the crowd consist of the brawler, 
the gambler, the bully, and the debauchee, though 
these, it must be confessed, predominated. It was a 
ffrand medley of all sects and classes. The modest 
demeanour of the retiring, pale-browed student, was 
haply contrasted with the ferocious aspect and reckless 
bearing of his immediate neighbour, whose appearance 
was little better than that of a bravo. The grave theo- 
logian and embryo ecclesiastic were plac^ in juxta- 
position with the scofling and licentious acolyte ; while 
the lawyer in posse, ana the lawbreaker m esse, were 
numbered among a group whose pursuits were those 
of violence and fraud. 

Various as were the characters that composed it, not 
less diversified were the costumes of this heterogene- 
ous assemblage. Subject to no particular regulations 
as to dress, or rather openly refracting them, if any 
such were attempted to be enforced,— each sch(rfar, to 
whatever college he belonged, attired himself in such- 
wise as best suited his taste or his finances. Taking 
it altogether, the mob was neither remarkable for the 
fashion nor the cleanliness of the apparel of its mem- 
bers. 

From Rabelais we learn that the passion of play was 
80 strongly implanted in the students of his day, that 
they would frequently stake the points of their doublets 
at tric-trac or trou-madam ; and bat little improvement 
had taken place in their morals or manners some half 
century afterward. The buckle at their girdle — tho 
mantle on their shoulders— the shirt to dieir back — 
often stood the hazard of the die ; and hence it not un- 
irequently happened, that a rusty paurpoint and ragged 
dumsses were all the covering which the luckless dicers 
could enumerate, owing, no doubt, '*to the extreme 
rarity and penmy o(p6cune in their marmiq^Ms.^ 
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Round or square caps, hoods and cloaks of black, 
gray, or other sombre hue, were, however, the preva- 
&nt garb of the members of the university ; but here 
and there might be seen some gayer specimen of the 
tribe, whose broad-brimmed, high-crowned felt hat, and 
flaunting feather ; whose puffed-out sleeves, and exag- 
gerated ruff— with starched plaits of such amplitude, 
that they had been not inappropriately named plaU de 
Saint Jean Bavtiste, from the resemblance which the 
wearer's head bore to that of the saint, when deposited 
in the charger of the daughter of Herodias, were 
intended to ape the leading mode of the elegant and 
dressy court of their sovereign Henri, — third of that 
name. 

To such an extent had these insolents carried their 
license of imitation, that certain of their members, 
fresh from the fair of St. Germain, and net wholly un- 
acquainted with the hippocrass of the sutlers crowding 
its ma^, wore around their throats enormous collars 
of paper, cut in rivalry of the legitimate plaits of mus- 
lin, and bore in their hands long hollow sticks, from 
which they discharged peas and other missiles, in imi- 
tation of the wand-like sarbacane then in vogue with 
the monarch and his favourites. 

Thus fantastically tricked out, on that same day — nay, 
only a few hours before, and at the fair we have men- 
tioned, had these facetious wights, with more of mer- 
riment than discretion, ventured to exhibit themselves 
before the cortege of Henri, and to exclaim, loud enough 
to reach the ears of royalty, " d lafraise on connoU le 
veauT — a piece of pleasantry for which they subse-' 
quently paid dear. 

Notwithstanding its shabby appearance in detail, the 
general effect of this scholastic rabble was striking and 
picturesque. The thick mustaches and clipped and 
pointed beards with which the lips and chins of most 
of them were decorated, gave to their physiognomies a 
manly and determined air, fully borne out by their un- 
restrained carriage and deportment. 

To a jnan, almost all were armed with a tough vine- 
wood bludgeon, called in their language the esloc vo^ 
lant, tipped and shod with steel ; a weapon fully under- 
stood by them, and rendered, by their dexterity in the 
use of It, formidable to their adversaries. Not a few 
carried at their girdles the short rapier, so celebrated 
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in their duels and brawls, or concealed within their 
bosom a poniard or two-edged knife. 

The scholars of Paris have ever been a turbulent and 
ungovernable race ; and at the period of which tiiis nar- 
rative treats, and, indeed, long antecedently, were little 
better than a Hcensed horde of robbers, consisting of a 
pack of idle and wayward youth, draughted from dl parts 
of Europe, as well as from the remoter provinces of 
their own nation. There was little in common between 
the mass of students and their brethren excepting the 
fellowship resulting from the universal license in which 
all indulged. Hence their thousand combats among 
themselves — combats almost invariably attended with 
fatal consequences — and which the heads of the uni- 
versity found it impossible to check. 

Their own scanty resources, eked out by what little 
they could derive from beggary or robbery, formed 
their chief subsistence ; for many of them were posi- 
tive mendicants, and were so denominated ; and, being 
possessed of a sanctuary within their own quarters, to 
which they could at convenience retire, they submitted 
to the constraint of no laws except those enforced 
within the jurisdiction of the university, and hesitated 
at no means of enriching themselves at the expense of 
their neighbours. Hence the frequent warfare waged 
between them and the monks of St. Germain des Pr6s, 
whose monastic domains adjoined their territories, 
and whose meadows were the constant champ clos 
of their skirmishes ; according to Dulaure-^^e^^tie tou' 
jours un thSatre de tumultey de galanterie, de combats, de 
duelSf de dibauchesj et de sidition. Hence their sangui- 
nary conflicts with the good citizens of Paris, to whom 
they were wholly obnoxious, and who occasionally re- 
paid their aggressions with interest. 

In 1407, two of their number, convicted of assassina- 
tion and robbery, were condemned to the gibbet, and the 
sentence was carried into execution ; but so great was 
the uproar occasioned in the university by this viola- 
tion of its immunities, that the Provost of Paris, Guil- 
laume de Tignonville, was compelled to take down their 
bodies from Montfaucon, and see them honourably and 
ceremoniously interred. This recognition of their rights 
only served to make matters worse, and for a series of 
years the nuisance continued unabated. 

It is not our purpose to record all the excesses of the 
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university, nor the means taken for their suppression. 
Vainly were the civil authorities arrayed against them 
— vainly were bulls thundered from the Vatican — no 
amendment was effected. The weed might be cut 
down, but was never entirely extirpated. Their feuds 
were transmitted from generation to generation, and 
their old bdne of contention with the Abbot of St. Ger- 
main (the Pr6-aux-Clerks) was, after an uninterrupted 
strife for thirty years, submitted to the arbitration of 
the Pope, who very equitably refused to pronounce judg- 
ment in favour of either party. 

Such were the scholars of Paris in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; — such the character of the clamorous crew who 
besieged the portals of the College of Navarre. 

The object which summoned together this unruly 
multitude was, it appears, a desire on the part of the 
scholars to be present at a public controversy, or learn- 
ed disputation, then occurring within the great hall of 
the college before which they were congregated; and 
the disappointment caused by their finding the gates 
closed, and all entrance denied to them, occasioned thpir 
present disposition to riot. 

It was in vain they were assured by the halberdiers 
stationed at the gates, and who, with their crossed 
pikes, strove to resist the onward pressure of the mob, 
that the hall and court were already crammed to over- 
flowing — ^that there was not room even for the sole of a 
foot of a doctor of the faculties, and that their orders 
were positive and imperative that none beneath the de- 
gree of a bachelor or licentiate should be admitted, and 
that a troop of martinets* and b^jaunesf could have no 
possible claim to admission. 

In vain they were told this was no ordinary disputa- 
tion, no common controversy, that all were alike enti- 
tled to license of ingress, that the disputant was no un- 
distin^ished scholar, whose renown did not extend be- 
yond his own trifling sphere, and whose opinions, there- 
fore, few would care to hear, and still fewer to oppugn, 
but a foreigner of high rank, in high favour and fashion, 
and not more remarkable for his extraordinary intel- 
lectual endowments than for his brilliant personal ac- 
complishments. 

* Scholars either not living within the walls of the university, or 
poi bcune enveruion at the coOeges. 
4 Y«UoW'beak8; a nickname applied to newly'tdmitlsd ttadtntt. 
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In vain the trembling officials sought to clinch their 
arguments by stating, that not alone did the conclave 
consist of the chief members of the university, tfie se- 
nior doctors of theology, medicine, and law, the profes- 
sors of the humanities, rhetoric, and philosophy, and all 
the various other dignitaries ; but that the debate was 
honoured by the presence of Monsieur Christophe de 
Thou, first president of parliament ; by that of the learn- 
ed Jacques Augustin, of the same name ; by one of the 
secretaries of state and Governor of Paris, M. Rene de 
Yillequier; by the ambassadors of Elizabeth, of Eng- 
land ; and of Philip II., of Spain, and several of their 
suite ; by Pierre de Bourdeille, Abb6 de Brantome ; by 
M. Miron, physician to his most Christian Majesty, 
Henry 111. ; by Cosmo Ruggieri, chief astrologer to the 
Queen Mother, Catharine de Medicis; by the renown- 
ed poets and mask- writers, Maitres Ronsard, Baif, and 
Philippe Desportes; by the well-known advocate of 

garliament, Messire Etienne Pasquier; but, also (and 
ere came the gravamen of the objection to their ad- 
mission), by the two especial favourites of his majesty 
and leaders of affairs, the lords of Joyeuse and D'Eper- 
non. 

It was in vain the students were informed that, for 
the preservation of strict decorum, they had been com- 
manded by the rector to make fast the gates. No ex-, 
cuses would avail them. The scholars were ^ogent rea- 
soners, and a show of staves soon brought their oppor 
nents to a nonplus. In this line of argument they were 
perfectly aware of their ability to prove a major, 

" To the wall with them — to the wall !" cried a hun- 
dred infuriated voices. " Down with the halberdiers — 
down with the gates — down with the disputants — down 
with the rector himself! — deny our privileges! To the 
wall with Messire Adrian D'Amboise — exclude the dis- 
ciples of the university from their own halls ! — curry 
favour with the court minions ! — hold a public contro- 
versy in private ! — down with him— we will issue a man* 
damns for a new election on the spot !" 

Whereupon a deep groan resounded throughout the 
crowd, and was succeeded by a volley of fresh execra- 
tions against the rector, and an angry demonstraition of 
their bludgeons, accompanied by a brisk shower of peas 
from the sarbacanes. 

The officials turned pale, and calculated the chance 
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of a broken neck in reversion, with that of a broken 
crown in immediate possession. The former being at 
least contingent, appeared the milder alternative, and 
they might have been inclined to adopt it, had not afar* 
ther obstacle stood in their way. The gate was barred 
withinside, and the vergers and beadles who had the cus- 
tody of the door, though alarmed at the tumult without, 
positively refused to unfasten it. 

Again the threats of the scholars were renewed, and 
further intimations of violence were exhibited, — again 
the peas rattled upon the hands and faces of the halber- 
diers,' till their ears tingled with paia and rage. 

*^ Prate to us of the king^s favourites," cried one of 
the foremost of their ranks, a youth decorated with a 
paper collar, as before mentioned; **they may rule 
within the precincts of Louvre, but not within the walls 
of the university. Maugrebleu ! We hold them cheap 
enough. We heed not the idle bark of these full-fed 
court lapdogs. — What to us is the bearer of a bilboquet ? 
By the Four Evangelists we will have none of them here ! 
Let the little cadet of Gascony, D'Epemon, reflect on 
the fate of Quelus and Maugiron, and let our gay Joy- 
euSe beware of the dog's death of Saint M^grin. Place 
for better men — place for the schools — away with frills 
and sarbacanes !" 

'* What to us is a president of parliament, or a gov- 
ernor of the city V shouted another of the same gentry. 
** We care nothing for their ministration ; we recognise 
them not, save in their own courts ; all their authority 
fell to the ground at the gate of the Rue St. Jacques, 
when they entered our dominions. We care for no par- 
ties ; we are politiquesy and steer a middle course ; we 
hold the Guisards as cheap as the Huguenots, and the 
brethren of the League weigh as little with us as the 
followers of Calvin. Our only sovereign is Gregory 
XIII., Pontiff of Rome ; away with the Guise and the 
Beamais !" 

" Away with Henri of Navarre, if you please," cried 
a man of Harcourt ; ** or Henri of Valois, if you list, but 
by all the saints not with Henri of Lorraine, he is the 
fast friend of the true faith. No !— no !— live the Guise 
— live the holy Union !" 

" Away with Elizabeth of England," cried a scholar 
of Cluni ; " what doth her representative here 1 Seeks 
he a spouse for her among our schools ! She will have 
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no great bargain, I own, if she bestows her royal hand 
upon our Due D'Anjou." 

** If you value your buff jerkin, I counsel you to say 
nothing slighting of Elizabeth of England in my hear- 
ing," returned an Englishman of the Four Nations, bluff 
as the huge bulldog at his heels, and raising his bludgeon 
after a menacing fashion. 

'* Away with Philip of Spain and his ambassador,** 
cried a Bernardin. 

^* Por los ojos de mi Dama !" cried a Spaniard belong- 
ing to the college of Narbonne, with huge mustaches 
curled half way up his bronzed and insolent visage, and 
a slouched hat bent fiercely over his brow. ** This may 
not pass muster. The representative of his majesty 
Dom Philip must be respected even by the Academics 
of Lutetia. Which of you shall gainsay me 1 — ha !" 

** What business has he here with his suite, on occa- 
sions like to the present?" returned the Bernardin; 
"T^e-Dieu! this disputation is one which little con- 
cerns the interest of your politic king ; and methinks 
Dom Philip or his representative has regard for little 
else than whatsoever may advance his own interest. 
Your ambassador hath, I doubt not, some latent motive 
for his present attendance in our schools." 

" Maybe," returned the Spaniard. " We will discuss 
that pomt anon." 

*' And what doth the pander of the Sybarite within 
the dusty halls of learning 1" ejaculated a scholar of Le- 
moine. *'What doth the jealous*pated slayer of his 
wife and unborn child within the reach of free-spoken 
voices, and mayhap of well-directed blades. Methinks 
it were more prudent to have tarried within the bowers 
of his harem, than to hazard his perfumed person among 
those whose contact may be ruder than he is wont to 
encounter." 

" Well said," rejoined the scholar of Cluni — " down 
with Ren6 de Villequier — down with the cuckoldy 
knave, though he be Governor of Paris." 

*' What title hath the Seigneur Abb6 de Brant6me to 
a seat among us 1" said the scion of Harcourt ; ** certes 
he hath a reputation for wit, and scholarship, and gal- 
lantry. But what is that to us t His place might now 
be filled by worthier men." 

^' And what, in the devil's name, brings Cosmo Rug- 
gieri hither V asked the Bernardin. ** Wliat doth the 
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wrinkled old dealer in the black art hope to learn from 
us ? We are not given to alchymy and the occult sci- 
ences; we practise no hidden mysteries; we brew no 
philters ; we compound no slow poisons ; we. vend no 
waxen images. What doth he here, I say? *Tis a 
scandal in the rector to permit his presence. And 
what if he came under the safeguard and by the authority 
of his mistress, Catharine de Medicis, shall we regara 
her passport ? Down with the heathen abb^ ; his alx)m- 
inations have been endured too long ; they smell rank 
in our nostrils. Think how he insnared La Mole — 
think on his numberless victims. Who mixed the in- 
fernal potion of Charles IX. 1 Let him answer that. 
Down with the infidel — the Jew— the sorcerer; the 
stake were too good for him — down with Ruggieri, I 
say." 

" Ay, down with the accursed astrologer," echoed the 
whole crew, *' He has done abundant mischief in his 
time ; a day of reckoning has arrived ; hath he cast his 
own horoscope 1 Did he foresee his own fate ? Ha ! ha !" 

*' And then the poets," cried another member of the 
Four Nations — "a plague on all three; would they 
were elsewhere than where they are. In what does 
this disputation concern them ? Pierre Ronsard being 
an oflshoot of this same College of Navarre, hath indu- 
bitably a claim upon her consideration. But he is wax- 
ing old, and I marvel that his gout permitted him to 
hobble so far. Oh, the mercenary old scribbler ! His 
late verses halt like himself, yet he lowereth not 
the price of his masks. Besides which he is grown 
moral, and unsays all his former good things. Mort- 
Dieu ! your superannuated bards ever recant the indis- 
cretions of their nonage. Clement Marot took to 
psalm-writing in his old age. As to Baif, his name will 
scarce outlast the scenery of his ballettes ; his plays are 
out of fashion since the Gelosi arrived ; he deserves no 
place among us ; and Philip Desportes owes all his 
present preferment to the Vicomte de Joyeuse ; how- 
ever, he is not ^together devoid of merit — ^let him 
wear his bays, so he trouble us not with his company. 
Room for the sophisters of Narbonne, I say — to the 
dogs with poesy !" 

** Morbleu !" exclaimed a Sorboniste, " What are the 
sophisters of Narbonne to the decretists of the Sor- 
bonne, who virill discuss you a position of Cornelius a 
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Lapide, or a sentence of Peter Lombard, as readily as 
you would a flask of hippocrass, or a slice of botarg^o ? 
Ay, and cry transeat to a thesis of Aristotle, though it 
be against rule. What sayst thou, Capete V continued 
he, addressing his neighbour, a scholar of Montaigu, 
whose modest gray capuchin procured him this appel- 
lation : " Are we the men to be thus scurvily entreated !** 

^* 1 see not that your merits are greater than ours," 
returned he of the capuch, *' though our boasting be 
less. The followers of the lowly John Standoncht are 
as well able to maintain their tenets in controversy as 
those of Robert of Sorbon ; and 1 see no reason why 
entrance should be denied us. The honour of the um« 
versity is at stake, and all its strength should be mus* 
tered to assert it." 

" Rightly spoken,'' returned the Bemardin, *' and it 
were a lasting disgrace to our schools were this arro- 
gant Scot to carry off their laurels, when so many who 
might have been found to lower his crest are adlowed 
no share in their defence. The contest is one which 
concerns us all alike ; we at least can arbitrate in case 
of need." 

" I care not for the honours of the university," re- 
joined one of the Ecossais, or Scotch College, then ex- 
isting in the Rue des Amandiers, *' but I care much for 
the glory of my countryman, and I would gladly have 
witnessed the triumph of the disciple of Rutherford, 
and of the classic Buchanan. But if the arbitrament to 
which you would resort is to be that of voices merely, I 
am glad the rector, in his wisdom, has thought lit to 
keep you without, even though I myself be personally 
inconvenienced by it." 

*' Hijo di Dios ! what fine talking is this t" retorted 
the Spaniard. '* There is little chance of the triumph 
you predicate for your countryman. Trust me, we 
shall have to greet his departure from the debate with 
many hisses and few cheers ; and could we penetrate 
through the plates of yon iron door, and gaze into the 
coijrt It conceals from our view, we should find that the 
'loftiness of his pretensions has been already humbled, 
and his arguments gravelled. Por la Litania de los 
Santos ! to think of comparing an obscure student of 
the pitiful College of St. Andrew with the most erudite 
doctors of the most erudite university in the world, al- 
ways excepting those of Valencia and Salamanca. It 
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needs all thy country's assurance to keep the blush of 
shame from mantling thy cheeks;" 

*' The seminary you revile," replied the Scot, haugh- 
tily, ^ has been the nursery of our Scottish kings ; nay, 
the youthAil James Stuart pursued his studies under the 
same roof, beneath the same wise instruction, and at 
the self-same time, as our noble and gifted Crichton, 
whom you have falsely denominated an adventurer, but 
whose learning is not less distinguished than his lin- 
eage. His renown has preceded him hither, and he 
was not unknown to your doctors when he affixed his 
programmas to these college walls. Hark !" continued 
the speaker, exultingiy, '* and listen to yon evidence of 
his intellectual triumph." 

And, as he addressed his companions, a loud and con- 
tinued clapping of hands, proceeding from within, was 
distinctly heard above the roar of the students. 

'' That may be at his defeat," muttered the Spaniard 
between his teeth. / 

'*No such thing," replied the Scot. **I heard the 
name of Crichton mingled with the plaudits." 

" Cuerpo di Dios I and who may be this Phenix — 
this Gargantua of intellect — who is to vanquish us all 
as Panurge did Thaumast the Englishman 1" asked the 
Spaniard of the Scot. — ^* Who is he that is more philo- 
sophic than Pythagoras 1 — ^ha !" 

" Who is more studious than Carneades !" 

" More versatile than Alcibiades !" 

" More subtle than Averrofts !" 

*' More mystical than Plotinus !" 

" More visionary than Artemidorus !" 

** More infallible than the Pope !" 

"And who pretends to dispute de omni scibUi!" 
shouted several in a breath. 

*' Et quohbet ente .'" added others, with a laugh. 

*• Mine ears are stunned virith your vociferations," re- 
plied the Scot. '* You ask me who this Crichton is, and 
yourselves give the response. You have said he is a 
rara avis ; a prodigy of wit and learning ; and you have 
avouched no fable. He is so. But 1 will tell you ttiat 
of him of which you are wholly ignorant, or which you 
have designedly overlooked. His condition is that of a 
Scottish gentleman of exalted rank. Like your gran- 
dees. Sir Spaniard, he need not doff his cap to kings 
On either side hath he the best of blood in his veins. 
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His mother was a Stuart, directly descended Atmi that 
regal line. His father, who owneth the fair domains 
.of Eliock and Cluny, was lord advocate to our bonny 
and luckless Mar^r (whom Heaven assoibsie of her sins, 
and take beneath its special protection !), and still hc^ds 
his high office. Methinks the Lords of Crichton might 
have been heard of here. Howbeit, they are well 
known to me, who, being an Ogilvy of Balfour, have 
often heard tell of a certain contract or obligation, 
whereby — " 

*' Basta r' interrupted the Spaniard, ** heed not thine 
own affairs, camarada ; tell us of this Crichton — ^ha V* 

*' I have told you ahready more than I care to telly** 
replied Ogilvy, sullenly. *^ And if you lack further inform- 
ation respecting his favour at the Louvre, his feats of 
arms, and the esteem in which he is held by all tfle 
dames of honour in attendance upon your Queen Mother 
Catharine de Medicis — and moreover," added he, with 
somewhat of sarcasm, "with her fair daughter Mar- 
guerite de Valois — ^you will do well to address yourself 
to the king^s buffoon Maitre Chicot, whom I see not far 
distant from us. Few there are, methinks, who could 
in such short space have won so much favour, or ac- 
quired such bright renown.'^ 

** Humph!*' muttered the Englishman, ''your Scotch- 
men stick by each other all the world over. This Crich- 
ton may or may not be the hero he is vaunted, but I shall 
take leave to mistrust his praises from that quarter till 
I find their truth confirmed.'* 

*' He has, to be sure, acquii^ed the character of a stout 
swordsman," said the Bernardin, '' to give the devil his 
due." 

*' He has not met with his match at the SaUe-d'armes, 
though he has crossed blades with the first in France," 
replied Ogilvy. 

" I have seen him at the manage," said the Sorboniste, 
*' go through his course of equitation, and being a not 
altogether unskilful horseman myself, I can report fa- 
vourably of his performance." ^ 

" There is none among your youth can sit a steed like 
him," returned Ogilvy, " nor can any of the jousters carry 
off the ring with more certainty at the lists. I wodd 
fain hold my tongue, but you enforce me to speak in his 
praise." 

*' Cuerpo di Dios !" exclaimed the Spaniard, half un- 
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sheatiiittg Uie lengthy we^on that hung by his side. 
** I will hold you a wager of ten rose-nobles to as many 
silver reals of SpiEttB, that with this stanch Toledo I 
wiU orercome your vaunted Crichton inclose fight, in 
any manner or practice of fence or diglaihation which 
he may appoint-Hiword and dagger, or sword oidy, and 
stripped to the girdle, or armed to the teeth. For la 
santa Trinidad ! 1 will have satisfaction for the contume- 
lious affront he hath put upon the very learned gymna- 
sium to which I belong; and it would gladden me to clip 
the win^s of th» loud-crowing cock, or of any of his 
dunghill crew," added he, with a scornful gesture at 
the Scotsman^ « ^ 

*' If that be all you seek, ^rou shall not neecl to go far 
in your qtiest," returned Ogilvy. " Tarry but tiu this 
controversy be ended, and if I match not your Spanish 
Ubde with a tough Scottish broadsword, and prove you 
as recreant at heart as you are boastful and injurious of 
Speech, nay St. Andrew for ever after withhold from m^ 
his protection^" 

*^ Diablo r exclaimed the Spaniard. ^ Thy Scottish 
saint will little avail thee, since thou hast incurred my 
indignation. Betake thee, therefore, to thy paternosters, 
if thou hast grace withal to mutter them ; for within the 
hour thoa art assuredly food for the kites of the Pr6- 
aux-Clercs — sa-ha!" 

'*Look to thyself, vile braggart!" said O^lvy, scorn- 
fully, '* 1 promise thee thou sh^tneed other mtercession 
than thine own to purchase thee safety at my hands." 

*< Courage, Sir Scot," said the Englishman, '* thou wilt 
do well to slit the ears of this Spamsh swash-buckler; I 
warrant me he hides a craven spirit beneath that slashed- 
i)onrpoint Thou art in the right, man, to make him eat 
his worda; be this Crichton what he may, he is at least 
thy countryman, and in part mine own." 

'*And as such I will uphold him," said Ogilvy, 
" against any odds." 

*^ Bravo ! my valorous Dom Diego Caravaja," said tiie 
Sorboniste, slapping the Spaniard on the shoulder, and 
speaking in his ear. *' Shall these scurvy Scots carry 
ail before themt—- 1 warrant me, no. We will make 
common cause against the whole beggarly nation ; and 
in the meanwhile we intrust thee with this particular 
ooarrel. See thou acquit thyself as beseemeth one of 
the descendants of die Cid." 

Vol. I.— B 3 
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**Aecoimt him already abased,** retoraed Caravaja« 
" By Pelayo, I would the other were at his back, that 
both might be transfixed at a blow — ^ha !'* 

" To return to the subject of difierence between ye;** 
said the Sorboniste, who was too much delighted with 
the prospect of a duel to allow the quarrel a chance of 
subsiding, while it was in his power to keep the flame 
alive— "to return ta the difference,'* said he, aloud, 
glancing at Ogiivy, *Mt must be conceded, that, as a 
wassailer, this Crichton is without a peer. None of us 
may presume to cope with him in the matter of the flask 
and the flagon, though we number among us some jolly 
topers. I^iar John, with the Prieftess of Bacbuc, was 
a washy bibber compared with him.** 

** He worships at the shrines of other priestesses be- 
sides hers of Bacbuc, if I be not wrongly informed ;" 
added iie of Montaigu, who understood the drift of his 
companion. 

" Else wherefore our rejoinder to his cartels T* returned 
the Sorboniste. ** Do you not call to mind that beneath 
his arrogant defiance of our learned body, afl^ed to the 
walls of the Sorbonne, it was written, — * That he who 
would behold this miracle of learning, must hie to the 
tavern or the bordel.' — Was it not so, my hidalgo ?** 

'* I have myself seen him at the temulentive tavern 
of the Falcon,*' returned Caravaja, ** and at the lupinar' 
nan haunts in the Champ-Gaillard and ^e Val-d' Amour. 
You understand me — ha !'* 

"Ha! — ^ha! — ^ha!" chorused the scholars. "Thy 
Crichton is no stoic — ^he is a disciple of Epicurus, Mattre 
Ecossais — vel in pueUam impingitt vel in poculwn^^ 
ha! ha!" 

" Tis said that he hath dealings with the evil one,** 
observed the man of Harcourt, with a mysterious air; 
" and that, like Jeanne D'Arc, he hath surrendered his 
soul for lus temporal welfare. Hence his wondrous 
lore — ^hence his supernatural beauty and accomplish- 
ments — hence his power of fascinating the fair sex — 
hence his constant run of luck with the dice— hence also* 
is he invulnerable to the sword.** 

" *Tis said, also, that he has a familiar spirit, who at^ 
tends him in the semblance of a black dog,** said Mon-^ 
taigu. 

" Or in that of a dwarf, like the sooty imp«of Cosmo 
Ruggieri,** said Harcourt " Is it not so !" Bgktd; hs^ 
turomg to the Scot. 
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He lies in his throat who says so,'' cried the chol- 
eric Ogilvy. "To one and all of ye 1 breathe defiance 
— ai^d there is not a brother in the college to which I 
belong who will not maintain my quarrel." 

A loud laugh of derision followed this sally of the 
Scotchman; and, ashamed of having justly exposed 
himself to their ridicule by his idle and unworthy dis- 
play of passion, he held his peace, and endeavoured to 
turn a deaf ear to their taunts. 



CHAPTER n.' 



THE OEL080. 



Ham. Will you play upon this pipe ? 
OuU. My lord, I cannot. 
Ham. I pray you. 

SHAK8PBARB. 

While his eye glanced fiercely round upon his tor- 
mentors, Ogilvy suddenly encountered the dark and. 
earnest orbs of a youth, standing at a little distance 
from him, but fully within hearing of their contention, 
who appeared to take a lively interest in the cause of 
quarrel, though his 83nnpathy was evidently strongly 
enlisted in behalf of the Scotchman. There was some- 
thing in the appearance of this youth that, despite the 
excitement of hi^ feelings, at once arrested the atten- 
tion of Ogilvy. For some moments he could not re- 
move his gaze from the youth's countenance; and, 
when he did so, it was to muse upon its extraordinary 
beauty. 

It was, indeed, a face to rivet the regard of a mere 
observer ; and the delicacy and refinement of the 
youth's features presented a striking contrast to the 
ruffianly coarse character of the visages by which he 
was surrounded. The contour was perfect. As if 
fashioned by him who should carve a Hebe, the chin 
was delicately wrought, while the lips, altogether un- 
conscious of the downy honours of adolescence, corre*- 
sponded in the same expression of rejoicing loveliness 
and exuberant animal spirits. The full lips, however, 
were now compressed, and the thin proud nostrils dis- 
tended with anger. 
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In a^e the youth coald scarce have numbered more 
than sixteen summers, perhaps not so much, as his 
slight though exquisitely symmetrical figure, fragile 
even to effeminacy, indicated an early state of youth ; 
but the fire and intelligence of his glances showed that 
his spirit and resolution Were far in advance of his years. 
Tresses of jetty hair overshadowed his flushed cheek — 
the olive teint of which, together with his intensely 
black eyes, proclaimed him a native of some more south- 
em clime — while his attire, though not otherwise sin- 
gular, was neither that of a member of the university, 
nor accordant with any of the received usages then 
adopted by the ffood citizens of Paris. A cap of green 
Genoa velvet fell on one side of his head ; a mantle of 
the same material, and of ampler fold than was the 
mode, was clasped with a chain of gold, and disposed so 
as best to hide his slender shape, and to give a sem- 
blance of more manly width to his narrow proportion of 
shoulder. 

" You are moved in my behalf, young sir/' said Ogil- 
yy — remsu*king that the youth still kept his eye fixed 
upon him, forcing his way at the same time towards the 
spot where he stood. ** May I ask to which of our acad- 
emies you belong ?" 

*' I belong to none of your schools," replied the youth 
— now shrinking from the Scot's approach as much as 
he had courted his attention from afar. *' I came hither 
as a stranger, attracted solely by curiosity to learn the 
result of a disputation with which all Paris rings ; and 
having unwittingly entered this crowd, though 1 would 
fain retire, I must now perforce abide its issue — which," 
added he, with some hesitation, and a slight increase of 
colour, " will, I trust, result in the triumph of your peer- 
less countryman, in whose success I am, I own, nearly 
as much interested as yourself." 

There was a music in the tones that vibrated in a 
strange manner upon the heart of O^ilvy. 

"As I have a soul to be saved,'' thought he, "but 
that they are boy's lips that uttered that speech, 1 could 
have sworn it was the very voice of my gentle Marion 
addressing me as she was wont to do on summer nights 
long— long since flown, and in spots far — far away ; and, 
but that the eyes are darker, and a thought or so larger, 
I could swear they had the same look, too. By St. An- 
drew, but it is singular how like they are. I would glad- 
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ly know, if he be not from my own country, what can 
make him express himself so warmly in behalf of Crich" 
ton ! Hark ye, young sir," cried he aloud, ** you are 
not, I suppose, from Scotland, are ye V 

The youth could scarce forbear a smile at the inquiry ; 
but he shook his head in denial. The smile that sev- 
ered the lips displayed a set of teeth brilliant as pearls. 

** The very mouth is Marion's," thought Ogilvy. 

*' From Scotland !" shouted the Sorboniste. '* Can 
any good come from out that rascal country ? I know 
this youth well — he is of Venice — one of the Gelosi — 
qne of the Italian troop who have the king's license to 
enact their plays at the Hotel de Bourbon. I thought I 
knew the face and figure, but the voice was not to be 
mistaken. — 'Tis he who singeth the airs in the come- 
dies ; and right well, too, I warrant me. The ladies are 
all transported with him. Ah ! — a thought strikes me, 
— we. have a minute or two to spare, — why not employ 
it in a song ? What say you, comrades, shall we lose 
this golden opportunity 1 — A song ! — a song !" 

" Bravo !— bravo !" cried the scholars, ckipping their 
hands. **Nothinjg could be better; — a song, by all 
means ;" and a circle of faces was presently formed 
round the Venetian. 

Meanwhile Offilvy, not less annoyed at the turn 
which affairs had taken than at the supposed imputa- 
tions thrown out against the stranger, for, not being un- 
tinctured by the prejudices of his country as to the mo- 
rality of stage representations, he entertained a feeling 
of contempt, amounting almost to abhorrence, for the 
vocation of an actor, thus addressed him : — " Hath he 
not belied thee V said he, with something of distrust. 
— *' Say he hath spoken falsely — say thou art no playef 
— ^no hired mimic, and, by the pious memory of Johii 
Knox, I will hurl back the foul aspersion in his teeth." 

** Peace 1" cried the scholar of Montaigu ; ** down with 
the froward Scot if he offer further interruption." 

^* Let him answer me, and I am dumb," returned the 
resolute Ogilvy. *' Once more,;3tranger,-^have I mis- 
construed thee ?" 

** You have done so if you supposed me oth9r than 
I am," replied the youth, raising his head. '' I am of 
Venice— 1 am one of the Gelosi I" 

'^ You hear him," cried the Sorboniste. *'He admits 
it; now, give us the song without more ado." 

3» 
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"I deny not my calling," replied the Venetian, "bnti 
will not sing at your bidding." 

" We will see that," returned the Sorboniste. " There 
are pumps within our courts whose waters are as song- 
compelling as those of Helicon. — Their virtue is mar- 
vellous." 

'* Sangre di Dios ! let us drag the young spark thither,** 
cried Caravaja ; '* he will find his Voice, PU engage, 
rather than brook the catarrhs likely to be engendered 
by the gelid fount." 

Saying which, he laid his hand rudely upon the Vene- 
tian's shoulder. The latter started back,— his dark eyes 
shot lightnings at the aggressor, while, quick as thought, 
he drew forth a stiletto from his bosom, and placed it 
^t Caravaja's throat. 

" Withdraw thy hand from my person," cried he, ** or 
by St. Mark 1 wiU strike !" 

And Caravaja, seeing from his manner that the Ve- 
netian was in earnest, deemed it prudent to relinquish 
his hold, which he did with a shrug and his hamtual 
braggadocio exclamation. 

•* Bravissimo !" shouted the by-standers with renewed 
acclamations ; ** a capital stage-stroke ; — it would teU 
famously at the H6tel de Bourbon." 

*' By my faith !" said the Englishman, laughing heart- 
ily, *' our Spaniard hath the worst of it." 

** I pray you, signori," said the Geloso, heedless of 
their sarcasm, taking off his cap and displaying at the 
same time a shower of blackest ringlets, ** I beseech 
you to let me depart without further molestation ; I have 
it not in my power to comply with your wishes, neither 
do I see your title to require my compliance. Though 
a player, I am not wholly unfriended ; and if—" 

" He threatens us," said the Sorboniste ; ** marked ye 
that iff It will never do to give up our point. The 
song, Signor Geloso, and then depart as soon as you 
list." 

** Never !" replied the Venetian ; ** and I counsel ye to 
beware how you drive me to extremities." 

" If none other will take the youth's part, I will," said 
the Englishman — ''I care not if he be Geloso— or Dia- 
boloso. If aU are against him — I am for him. The 
Blounts ever side with the weaker party, and Simon 
Blount will not disgrace the nkme he bears. Come, Sir 
Scot, this quarrel is partly thine. Draw thy blade, man, 
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and standby this poor lad, who looks as if he had never 
seen a blow struck before." 

A blithe jingle of smsdl silver bells was heard among 
the crowd, offering a seasonable interruption to the 
brawl, and a very fantastic little personage, from whom 
the sound proceeded, strove to press forward. He was 
clad in a singular partycoloured raiment, composed of 
white, crimson, and blue damask, so quaintly fashioned, 
and striped with such numberless straight and horizon- 
tal lines, that it produced the most whimsical effect im- 
aginable. His slashed just-au-cerps was puffed out at 
the hips In the most extravagant style, and served as an 
admirable foil to his thin misshapen legs, decked in hose 
of amaranthine hue. Over his shoulders was thrown a 
Burcoat which resembled nothing so nearly as the pe- 
culiar vestment wherewith the knave of clubs is ar- 
rayed, and which depended in huge sleeves over his 
arms. 

At the back of this surcoat the royal arms were em* 
blazoned in gold tissue, and again displayed on either 
sleeve. Innumerable tags, to which, as well as to the 
edges of his sleeves, hung the bells in question, adorned 
each knee. Around his neck he wore a chain of small 
medallions, stamped with devices d la folie, the gift of 
his cher Henriot^ as he fraternally termed his roy^ mas- 
ter, and his tall conical cap — which had superseded the 
old orthodox cock's-comb, then quite out of date^ — ^had 
the triple points d la comette^ borne by ^ the servitors 
of the court. In his hand he carried his ensign of office 
•^the bawble, an ebony truncheon decorated with the 
fooFs head, cast in wrought silver. A huge escarcelle^ 
or pouch, filled with confectionary, of which he was im- 
moderately fond, hung at his girdle, and near it was 
stuck a formidable dagger of lath. 

This bizarre figmre was the king's favourite buffoon, 
Chicot. 

" By your leave, my masters," cried he, shouldering 
lus way through the crowd, and bestowing buffets with 
his bawble upon all who opposed his progress. " Why 
would 3rou stop me ? Folly was ever current in the 
University of Paris. Besides, all my wisdom is need- 
ed. They are about to souse a man in cold water to 
give Mm a Voice. That were a feat worthy the first 
fool in France. I should lose my post were I not to 
asaisit Have a care, I say. Make way for the Abb6 
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of the B6jaune8, though he be not mounted on his asi, 
as at the Feast of the Innocents." 

And planting himself immediateljr before the Geloso, 
to whom he nodded in the most familiar manner, Chicot 
drew his lathen dagger, and, with abundance of gesticu- 
lations and grimaces, brandished it in the face of the 
students. 

" This youth, who is my foster-brother," said the 
jester (here there was a loud laugh), *' is in the right 
to refuse you. He is engaged for the mask to-night, 
and must not exhibit himself beforehand. Our gossip 
Henri is chary of his services. If you want music, 
come with us to the gates of the Louvre. The band of 
the Swiss Guard is celebrated for its ^uick movement." 

" Ventrebleu ! What mockery is this V cried one of 
the scholars with the preposterous paper collars. '* Are 
we to be chaffered out of our projects by yon magot-pie, 
who, having newly escaped his cage, hath flown hither 
to babble at his ease V^ 

" 'Tis well," returned Chicot, " that, like some I wot 
of, I have not arrayed myself in peacock's plumes. 
Strut as it may, the daw will out ; and roar as loud and 
lion-like as he may, the ass is an ass still. Fool as I 
am, I am not folly's counterfeit. The ape, but not the 
ape's shadow, compare. * By the caul you may know 
the calf;' that is your cry, they tell me. Now, were 
your calfship to be judged by that rule, we could scarce 
find subject fitter for the shambles." 

**A thousand devils!" cried the enraged scholar. 
"Were you ten times the licensied fool you are, you 
should repent this insolence." 

" Back !" exclaimed Blount, interposing his bludgeon 
so as to ward off the blow aimed at the jester's sconce. 
" A bloody cock's-comb were an unseemly consumma- 
tion to such gay apparel — reserve thy blows for one 
more able to requite them — seest thou not his weapon 
is of lath." 

" Let him keep better rule over his tongue then," re- 
plied the angry scholar. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" cried Chicot, screaming with laugh- 
ter, " stay him not. I will combat with him to the out- 
rance. My marotte to his ruff, but I slay him on the 
exchange of a stoccata— my feeble shall prove his re- 
verse, ^^ 

" In the meantime we are losing sight of our song- 
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9ter," said the Sorboniste. ^ Whiit hath become of the 
Gclosol" 

" Vanished, as I think," exclaimed CaraTsy'a. '< I no* 
where behold him.'* 

** I had not remarked his departure,*' mentally ejacn* 
kted Ofilvy, '* but 'tis better thus. I could not have re« 
fused the poor youth aid in case of need, and yet my 
soul revolts at the thought of being embroiled in the 
quarrel of a stage-player, and an Italian, moreover. 
nPis strange the face should haunt me so much. I witt 
think of mm no more." 

But in spite of his resolution, Ogilv^ could not prevent 
his eyes from wandering among the distant ranks of the 
scholars in search of the fugitive. His quest was vain : 
during the confusion, it would seem, created by the jest- 
er's defiance of the student, and not improbably by his 
connivance or that of the Englishman, the Venetian had 
contrived, unobserved, to make good his retreat 

" Hath Ma!tre Chicot secreted him in his escarceUe? 
It is large enough," said the Sorboniste^ 

*' Or in the sleeves of his surcoat t" said the Bemardin. 

" Or swallowed him, as Gargantua did the pilgrim," 
added Caravaja, laughing. 

'* Or as thou wouldst a cup of Xeres, were it proffered 
thee, or thine own words if need be, Sefior Cabidlero," 
said the jester. 

"Sefior Satan," roared Caravaja, unsheathing his 
sword, '* I will carve thee into as many slices as there 
are patches in thy jerkin — sa — ^ha!" 

'* Or as there are dints on thy sword, of thine own 
notching," rejoined Chicot, with a malignant grin*—** or 
oaths in thy mouth, of thine own coining — or lies in thy 
brain, of thine own hatching— or dice in thy pocket, of 
thine own loading — or pence in thy pouch, of thine own 
pilfering— or scars in thy back, of thine own procuring 
—ha ! ha! Shred me into as many pieces as thy own 
Spanish onion, and the number shall yet be far below 
thy own countless peccadilloes — sa — ha !" 

** Sangre di Dios ! Give me way to the scurrilous rib- 
ald," vociferated Caravaja, furious as a bull chafed by 
the matadore, flourishing his rapier and stamping on the 
ground, and with difficulty withheld by the students. 
But nothing could check the wild exhilaration of the 
jester, who was nigh convulsed with laughter at the in- 
effectual' attempts of the vindictive Spaniard to reach 

B3 
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him. He exhibited no alarm, but stood his ground as 
carelessly as if no danj^er threatened him. Nay, he 
eren continued his galimg mockery, and would, in all 
probability, have paid the penalty of his rashness, had 
not a new incident occurred which operated as a diver- 
sion in his favour, inasmuch as it attracted universal at- 
tention. 

The gates of the Collie of Navarre were suddenly 
thrown open, and a long-continued thunder of applause 
bursting from within, announced the conclusion of the 
debate. That it had terminated in favour of Crichton 
could no longer be doubted, as his name formed the 
burden of all the plaudits with which the courts were 
ringing. 

All was excitement : there was a general movement, 
Ogilvy could no longer restrain himself— pushing for- 
ward by prodigious efforts, he secured to himself a posi- 
tion at the portal. 

The first person who presented himself to his inqui- 
ring eyes was a gallant figure in a glittering steel cors- 
let, crossed by a silken sash, who bore at his side along 
sword with a magnificent handle, and upon his shoulder 
a lance of some six feet in length, headed with a long 
scarlet tassel, and brass half-moon pendant. 

** Is not Crichton victorious V^ asked Ogilvy of the 
captain of the guard, for such he was. 

^* He hath acquitted himself to admiration," replied 
Uie guardsman, who, contrary to the custom of such 
gentry (for captains of the guard have been fine gen- 
Uemen in all ages), did not appear to be displeased at 
this appeal to his coiirtesy, *^ and the rector hath ad- 
judged him all the honours that can be bestowed by the 
university." 

" Hurrah for old Scotland," shouted Ogilvy, throwing 
his bonnet in the air, '* I was sure it would be so ; this 
is a day worth living for. Hac ohm meminisse juvabitT 

*' Thou at least shalt have reason to remember it," 
muttered Caravaja, who, being opposite to him, heard the 
exclamation — *' and he too, perchance," added he, frown- 
ing gloomily, and drawing his cloak over his shoulder. 

'* If the noble Crichton be compatriot of yours, you 
are in the right to be proud of him," replied the Captain 
Larchant, " for the memory of his deeds of this day will 
live as long as learning shall be held in reverence. 
Never before hath such a marvellous display of univer* 
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sal erudition been heard within these schools. By my 
faith, I am absolutely wonderstruck, and not I alone, 
but all — in proof of which I need only tell you, that 
coupling his matchless scholarship with his extraordi- 
nary accomplishments, the professors, in their address 
to him at the close of the controversy, have bestowed 
upon him Ule epithet of ' admirable' — an appellation by 
which he deserves ever after to be distinguished.*' 

**The Admirable Crichton!" echoed Ogilvy—" hear 
you that ! — a title adjudged to him by the whole con- 
clave of the university-^hurrah ! The Admirable Crich- 
ton ! 'Tis a name will find an echo in the heart of every 
true Scot. By St. Andrew ! this is a proud day." 

'* In the meantime," said Larchant, smiling at Ogil'^ 
▼y's exultations, and describing a circle with the point 
of his lance, '* I must trouble you to stand back, Mes- 
sieurs Scholars, and leave free passage for the rector 
and his train. Archers advance, and make clear the 
way, and let the companies of the Baron D'Epemon and 
of the Vicomte de Joyeuse be summoned, as well as the 
.guard of His Excellency, Seigneur Ren6 de Yillequier. 
Patience, messieurs, you will hear all particulars anon." 

Saying which, he retired, and the men-at-arms, less 
complaisant than their leaders, soon succeeded in for- 
cing back the crowd. 
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" The rector, now finding it high time to give some relaxation to 
these worthy aipirits, which, during such a long space, had been so in- 
tensely bent upon the abstrusest speculations, rose up, and, saluting 
the divine Crichton, after he had made an elegant panegyric, or en* 
oomiastic speech, of half an hour's continuance, tending to nothing 
else but the extolling of him for the rare and most singular ^ifls with 
which Ood and nature had endowed him, presented him with a dia^ 
mond ring, and a purse full of goid."^SiB Thomas Urquhart. 

As the archers advanced, and posted one of their 
number at every interval of ten paces, the scholars drew 
back, and, with almost military jMrecisioi^ fonned them- 
selves into two solid bodies. 
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A profound hush of silent expectation reigned throngb' 
out their lines ; each eye was directed towards the im- 
browned archway of the academy, but not a word was 
uttered. All remained in postures as motioplcss as 
those of the statues of Phiiippe-le-Bel and Jeanne de 
Navarre his spouse (the foundress of the institotionX 
who looked from their niches on the portal like mute 
spectators of the scene. 

Meanwhile, from otit the gateway there issued such a 
constant stream of grave and gowned dignitaries, thai 
the spac^ between the two files of students was pres- 
ently filled up by a moving mass of robes and caps. 

First, flourishing his rod of office^ a Idue wand plenti-* 
fully besprinkled with fleurs-de-lis of gold, alternately 
[Wanting it on the ground, ot elevatin|[ it in the air, with 
a strut and simper worthy of Malvolio, strode fordi the 
clerk of the messengers, who bore upon his tunic the 
blazon of the university, namely, a hand descending 
from the ^y, holding «a book, surrounded by three fleurs- 
de-lis, oTf on a field, azure* 

Glancing at the scholars with a supercilious smile, the 
herald passed on. 

Next came the beadles and minor beadles of all the 
iaealtiesr who by some accident were so jumbled tth 
gether that it was impossible to determine or arrange 
any order of precedence. All put their best feet fore- 
most. Medicme trod hard on the heels of theology and 
the arts, while civil law appeared most uncivilly inclined 
to outstrip all three. Tnese beadles or greffiers were 
jolly robustious souls, bending beneath the weight of 
their ponderous silver maces, and attired in gowns of 
black, blue, violet, or dark red, each colour denoting the 
faculty to which the wearer pertained. 

To the beadles succeeded a confusion worse confotmd- 
ed,in the heads of the faculties themsdives, who strove 
in vain to collect together their scattered forces, or to 
fbrm them into any thing like processiond array. 

Violations of collegiate etiquette took place each in- 
stant. Here was a doctor of theology in nis black cope 
edged with ermine, by the side of a proeurewr of the Na- 
tions, in his red robe of ofiSice ; a propinquity which the 
the^gian internally execrated, ana openly resented. 
There a doctor of medicine in his scarlet cope, trimmed 
with minever, was elbowed by a licentiate of theology, 
who happened to be suppler of jmnt, and who was ar- 
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rayed in cope of sable, bordered with white fur. No 
degrees were respected. The doctors of the canon and 
civil law, who had kept together during the debate, and 
whose costume consisted of scarlet robes with hoods of 
fur, were most scandalously hustled in maintaining 
their ground against a rush of youthful bachelors of 
medicine. 

Notwithstanding all this confusion of raiments, which 
were so massed and heaped together as to present an. 
almost rainbow variety of teints in the rays of the setting 
sun— notwithstanding the utter want of order, which oc- 
casioned much objurgation on the part of the seniors, 
and not a little expenditure of patience as well as of 
elmine, b^ their too close proximity to each other — ^not- 
withstanding all this, the whole body of doctors, profes- 
sors, bachelors, and Ucentiates, were unanimous upon 
one point — ^viz., that the disputation at which they had 
assisted bad been more admirably contested than any 
controversy since the days of Peter Abelard and Ber- 
engarius, and that in vanquishing them, Crichton had 
vanquished the whole world of science and learning. 

Suddenly the shrill blast of a trumpet shook the air, 
and echoed far down the hill of St. G6n6vidve. The call 
was immediately answered by the trampling of a troop 
of horsemen in the distance. Presently the clatter of 
hoofs drew nearer, and a few seconds had not elapsed ere 
two companies, each consisting of fifty archers of the 
body-guard, fully accoutred and superbly mounted, rode 
into the area and drew up in the rear of the students. 
Besides this array of soldiery might be seen the numerous 
retinue of Ren6 de Villequier, composed not merely of 
his own lackeys and attendants in their sumptuous ap^ 
parol of blue and red cloth, but of certain armed cross- 
bowmen of the Chiet Royal, headed by their chevalier, 
who surrounded the govemor^s huge unwieldy caroche 
of state and richly caparisoned Flanders horses. Al- 
together it was a gallant sight ; and the scholars, though 
not entirely satisfied with the presence of so many in- 
truders, aiKl perhaps not wholly unawed by their num* 
bers, manifested no further show of discontent. 

A pause now took place ;n the procession. The fore- 
most in advance came to a halt, and the whole body 
wheeled round and faced the college. Three semicir- 
cles were thiis formed, of which the professors descri-* 
bed the inner and the latter, the archers on horseback the 

4 
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outer and wider, and the students the intermediate and 
denser one. Still, however, a small vacant space was 
preserved before the portal. 

At this instant a murmur arose among the schoolmen. 
" He comes — he comes^' — ^ilew from one to the other 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

Four other mace-bearers, walking abreast, strode de- 
liberately through the gateway, as if they had been the 
only objects of interest, and drew up two on either side. 

The course was now completely unobstructed. The 
rector appeared — he was a man of venerable aspect and 
majestic mien, and well became the magnificent apparel 
— the ample stole of scarlet, and mantle of snowy er- 
mine, in which, as chief of the university, he was clad. 
A sash of sky-blue silk crossed his robe, and sustained 
a sumptuous velvet escarcelle, fringed with lace and 
decorated with buttons of gold. Upon his head he wore 
the square cap of a doctor of theology. 

At his side, and on his right hand, walked one on 
whom all eyes were bent with wonder and curiosity. 
The rector and his companion stopped without the gate- 
way, when, as if they were influenced by some sudden 
ana uncontrollable impulse, one long, loud, continuous 
acclamation burst from the ranks of the scholars. Nor 
were the graver members of the university silent. 
Even the doctors of theology lent the aid of their voices 
—while the archers, raising themselves in their stirrups, 
lifted their helmets from their brows, and waving them 
in the air, increased and prolonged the clamour by their 
vociferations. 

Crichton, for the reader will no doubt have surmised 
that he was the '* loadstar of all eyes," possessed an 
exterior so striking, and a manner so eminently prepos- 
sessing, that his mere appearance seemed to act like a 
spell on the beholders. The strongest sympathy was 
instantly and universally excited in his favour. Youth 
is ever interesting ; but youth so richly graced as Crich- 
ton*s could not fail to produce an extraordinary impres- 
i^ion. At the sight of him, the whole aspect of things 
was changed. Enthusiasm, amounting almost to devo- 
tion, usurped the place of ai^mosity, and all vindictive 
feelings resulting from wounded pride or other petty 
annovances« were obliterated or forgotten. Even dis- 
comfiture wore the aspect of victory. 

But in the demeanour of the victor no external sign 
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of self-elation was perceptible. He might not be in- 
sensible to the distinction of his achievement, but he 
plumed himself not upon it, or rather, with the modesty 
ever inherent in true greatness, appeared to underrate ' 
his own success. His cheek was slightly flushed, and 
a smile of tempered satisfaction played upon his coun- 
tenance as he acknowledged the stunning applauses of 
the concourse before him. No traces of over-exertion 
or excitement were visible in his features or deportment. 
He would seem, to judge from his composed and col- 
lected manner, to have quitted a debate in which he had 
taken no further part than that of an auditor. His brow 
was unclouded, his look serene, his step buoyant ; — and, 
as his bright eye wandered over the multitude, there 
was not an individual upon whom his gaze momentarily 
rested, but felt his heart leap within his breast. 

The countenance of Orichton was one that Phidias 
might have portrayed, so nearly did its elevated and en- 
nobled character of beauty approach to the ideal stand- 
ard of perfection erected by the great Athenian sculp- 
tor. Chiselled like those of some ancient head of the 
Delphic God, the features were wrought with the utmost 
fineness and precision— the contour of the face was 
classical and harmonious — the mens divinior breathed 
from every lineament — ^the lips were firm, full, and 
fraught with sensibility, yet giving token of the most 
dauntless resolution — the chin was proudly curved — the 
nose Grecian — the nostril thin and haughty as that of an 
unbroken barb of the desert — the brow was ample and 
majestical, shaded by dark brown hair, disposed in thick 
rindets, after the manner of the antique. There was a 
briOiancy of colour and a spariiling freshness in Crich- 
ton^s complexion, the more surprising, as the pallid hue 
and debilitated look of the toilwom student might more 
naturally be expected in his features than the rosy bloom 
of health. In compliance with the fashion of the day, 
a slight mustache feathered his upper lip, and a short 
pointed beard clothed his chin, and added to the grave 
manliness of his aspect. 

One blemish, if such it could with propriety be termed, 
existed in Crichton^s physiognomy. Around his right 
eye was stamped a faint roseate mark, as is evidenced 
by Aldus Manutins, who, in his dedication to Crichton, 
of the Paradoxes of Cicero, has said, '* cum te omnes 
signo rubers rosa, quod tibi Natura circa dextrum lumen 
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impreisitf tdnauam unicam et rmmn in terris iwem^ homine$ 
cognoscerent. This defect would scarcely be worth 
mentioning, inasmuch as it by no means detracted from 
the beauty and expression of his countenance, and, in- 
deed, could scarcely be detected except by very near ob- 
servance, were not its statement necessary to the per- 
fect iiulividuality of the portrait which we wish to pre- 
sent to the reader. 

Crichton's attire, which partook more of his chival- 
rous than of his scholastic character, was that of a com- 
plete cavalier of the period, and was calculated to dis- 
play to its utmost advantage the faultless symmetry of 
figure with which nature, not less lavish than art and 
science in her gifts, had endowed him. A doublet of 
white damask, slashed with black bands of the same 
material, crossed by other bands so as to form a sort of 
^ting, buttoned from the throat to the girdle, and fit- 
ting closely to the person, revealed the outline of his full 
Antinous-like chest, as well as his slender circumfer- 
ence of waist ; while the just proportions of his lower 
limbs were as accurately defined by the satin hauts-de- 
chausses, similar in colour to his doublet, and similarly 
slashed, in which they were enveloped. A short and 
singularly cut Spanish cloak of black Velvet, edged with 
go)d lace, hung from his left shoulder, and descended as 
low as the elbow. His armis were a rapier and poniard^ 
suspended from a richly-ornamented girdle. Boots of 
bujQT-skin, sharply pointed at the toe, as was then the 
mode, were fitted upon feet that seemed almost dimin- 
utive in comparison with the lofty stature of the wearer. 
His broad-rimmed, steeple-crowned hat of black felt 
was looped with a diamond buckle, and crested by a 
single green feather. 

To the modern observer, perhaps, the triple folds x>f his 
ruff, and the voluminous width of his sleeve, might ap- 
pear formal and redundant ; but these exuberances were 
then altogether unnoticed, or possibly regarded with as 
much complacency as a sleeve d gigot might be at the 
present .time. In sooth, despite its stiffness and extrav- 
agance, there was something picturesque and imposing 
in the court costume of Henri III. (wno, if he had no 
especial genius for monarchy, had unquestionably a 
great talent for the toilet), that amply reaeemed its in- 
congruities of taste. Crichton's figure, however, owed 
little to the adventitious circumstance of dress, and, in 
fact, was wholly independent of it. 
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As he lingered for an instant beneath the shadow of 
the archway, the rector laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
with the intention, apparently, of arresting for a short 
space his further progress. He was not, perhaps, un- 
willing to afford the junior members of the university, 
who luul been debarred from attending the disputation, 
a momentary opportunity of noting the striking personal 
appearance of one whose name would long be lasso- 
ciated with its annals— or it might be that he was in- 
iuenced by some ulterior motive. Whatever occa- 
sioned the delay, it was a matter of gratulation to the 
scholars, who renewed their applauses in consequence. 

'* By the rood !" exclaimed the Sorboniste, *' I am glad 
they have come to a pause. We were out in our reck- 
oning, Don Diego ; this Crichton is a perfect knight of 
romance, a very Bayard as well as Politian. Was there 
ever such a combination of qualities ! I can scarce 
credit my senses when I look at him ; why, he hath 
barely a beard upon his chin, and yet to vanquish all our 
reverend doctors ! Shame and confusion to them, and 
glory and renown to Awn." 

''Humph!'' muttered Caravaja. "Will he pass by 
tie, think you %^ 

" I know not," returned the Sorboniste ; " let us, if pos- 
sible, get nearer. Methinks the venerable Adrian is 
making up his mouth to a speech. He deserves to be 
liooted for his pains — the toothless mumbler ! But we 
will hear what he has to say. Perhaps he may make 
out a good case. Our Scot, I see, is in the fore ranks, 
and shouting loud enough to split our ears and his own 
lungs. Peace in front, 1 say! — ^keep him in view, my 
hidalgo, or we may lose him in the confusion." 

" I will do more," returned Caravaja ; ** I will dog him 
like his own shadow. Cuerpo ! he 'scapes me not, rely 
on it. Canst thou not aid me to approach him ?" 

" My elbows are at your service," replied the Sorbon- 
iste — " bravely done ! We have effected a passage with 
more ease than I anticipated, thanks to thy sharp bones. 
By my faith, we are in the very nick of time. Look at 
the Seigneurs D'Epemon and Joyeuse, our king's first 
favourites. They are accounted the handsomest as they 
are the bravest of his court — and yet. certes, peerless 
cavaliers though they be, they bear no tomparison with 
o;ar northern luminary.'* 

'* You own it !" cried Ogilvy, whom the speakers had 

4* 
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appraach^d. "Yoa adoiit mj coiintryraan^s anpteri- 
on^y— I am satisfied. Let not our quarrel go farther. 
How say you, Sir Spaniard, will you refuse me your 
hand ? I was hasty, and reck*d not what 1 said. We 
will drown the remembrance of our brawl over a stoop 
of claoiet. I would willingly drink a cup to the heatth 
of our admirable Crichton.** 

Ogilvy stretched out his hand. Canvsya* howerer, 
hesitated to accept it. 

'' By the cinders of St. Anthony T muttered he, ** the 
du61o Bwst take its course.*' 

^St. Anthony IbrefendT* whispered the Sorfooniste. 
" Quaff his wine, and thou wilt neap coals of fire on 
thine enemy^s head. A cup of claret shed in the tavern 
is better than his blood spilt in the du61a Besides," 
added he4 in a stiU lower key, '* that need be no hin^ 
derance to the subsequent arrangement of the aflBEur, if 
you see fitting. I warrant me, you will readily find new 
g^unds for offence. Swallow thy indignation," con- 
tinued he aloud, '* and take the hand of the valiant Scot** 

^' Bi6n," said Caravaja, apparently convinced by ^le 
reasoning of the Sorboniste ; *' I assent. We will com- 
potate to the health of * The Admirable Cricfaton,' since 
such is the ^thet by which he is hencefor^ to be dis- 
tinguished." 

*^ Enough," said Ogilvy;, grasping the hiand of the 
Spaniard; ^*quit not my side in the press*— or meet me 
anon at the Pineapple." 

"Conclude me there already," retnmed Caravaja. 

Meantime, all the more distinguished auditors of the 
^sputation, including the Governor of Paris, the ambas- 
sa^rs, the Vicomte de Joyeuse^ and the Baron D'Eper* 
aion, who, with some others (ushered forth by the 
^rand Master of the College of Navarre, Doctor liianoi, 
and escorted by the two' principals of dialectics and 
philosophy), had followed close upon the steps of the 
sector, were drawn up in a small phalanx beside them, 
and appeared to await their fUrther movements. Amid 
this groi^p, the stately figures and magnificent accoutre- 
jnents of the two favourites of the lung stood out con- 
spicuously. Both were esteemed the flower of the 
4s^valry of their time, and both w^e equally remark- 
able for their gallantry* their good lockBj and reckless 
courage. Of Joyeuse it has been said by Voltaire, that, 
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*« 00 tons IM fiivoris aa* idolAlraR Vidoifl, 
Qui flattaient sa mollesfle, et lai domudent det lois, 
Joyeuse, n6 d'an sang chez les Fran^ais insigna, 
D'ane ^yeur si faatite 6tait le moins rndigne : 
n aTaitdea yertus.*'* 

Neither was Jean-Louis de Nogaret de la Yalette, Baron 
D^Epemon, without many briUiant qualities. To his 
▼igour and address, Henh was subsequently indebted 
for the preservation of his throne ; and to him perhaps 
might be traced the ultimate overthrow of the Guises, 
whom he bitterly hated, and uniformly o|)iposed. 

D'Epemon still wore a suit of sables, m memory of 
Us brother in arms Saint-M6grin, assassinated by order, 
it was supposed, of the Duke of Mayenne, on suspicion 
of an amour with his sister-in-law, the Dutchess of Guise* 
His mourning, however, was of the most costly descrip^ 
tion, and his black mantle was embroidered with the 
cross of the Holy Ghost in orange-coloured velvet, pass- 
mented with silver, of which newly-instituted order he, 
as well as his companion, was a kniffht commander. 
Joyeuse was radiant in orange-coloured satin, and vel- 
vet of the most dazzling hues. Nothing could be more 
2)lendid than his attire, unless perhaps it was that of 
en6 de Villequier, who, being also a knight commander 
of the Holy Ghost, was upon this occasion bedizened in 
all the finery of its full paraphernalia, the doublet and 
ckau99€s of silver tissue, and the sweeping mantle of 
black velvet, bordered with fleurs-de-us of gold and 
tongues of flame, intermingled with the rojral cipher. 
From the necks of all three, suspended by a mue riband, 
hmg the decoration of the lesser order, a small, elabo- 
rately chased cross and dove of silver. 

We must not omit to state, that among this group were 
to be seen the Abb6 de Brant6me and the poet Ronsard. 

Brant6me had a piercing eye, a thin visage, and a 
nose slightly aquiline. Immense mustaches clothed 
his long upper bp, but his lofty brow was almost en- 
tirely destitute of hair. There was much of the cour- 
tier in his manner, but his smile was sarcastic, and a 
vein of irony might be detected even in his most 
flowery compliments. A sneer was habitual to his 
lips, and his eye, though full and keen, was enclosed 
wHhin fids of a pinkish hue and blear expression, sufll- 

• Henriide, Chant HI. 
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ciently indicating the libertinage of his cbairacter. His 
attire was that of the court fashion. His doublet was 
of deep blue, slashed with white, the colours of Mar- 
guerite de Valois, whose miniature he wore, attached to 
a chain of medallions. He bore, also, the order of St 
Michael, then, however, in great disrepute, and called 
le Collier d toute bite. The Abb6 de Brantdme was tl^n 
a man of middle age, somewhat on the wane ; and his 
frame appeared prematurely withered. His shoulders 
were bent, and his le^s shrunk within his hose. His 
look was sharp, suspicious, penetrating ; and his general 
manner that of a shrewd and accurate observer. 

Age, and perhaps the life of sensuality he was knovni 
to have led, had mdeed committed sad havoc upon the 
once well-favoured person of the poet Ronsara. He 
was no longer the beau page whose manner fascinated 
James of Scotland, and, perchance, his queen. Nor 
was he what he sung of himself, when, near his fortieth 
year, he said — 

" Trente et sept ans passez, et encore n'ai je atteint 
D'ans, ni de maladie, et en toutes ies aortes 
Mea nerfa dont bien tendua, et mea veinea bien fortes ; 
Et ai j'ai le teint palle, et ie cheveu grison 
Meamembrea toutefoia aonthors de aaiaon." 

He now complained both of ill health and years. Such 
locks as remained to him had become a ** sable silvered." 
His teint of skin was dull and deadly pale ; and so griev- 
ously tormented was he with his old enemy, the gout, 
that he was compelled to support his frame, at least on 
the present occasion, upon a crutch. Nevertheless* 
though coarse and gross of person, the countenance of 
the poet was handsome and intelligent, and, except 
when an awkward twinge crossed it, expressive of ex- 
treme good-humour. 

*' Methinks, my dear Lord Abb6," said Ronsard, look- 
ing around with some uneasiness, and addressing Bran- 
tdme, *^ it were scarce wise to have called together this 
tumultuous array. Our Caesar may be crowned in the 
capitol while we are sacrificed at his ovation. I am too 
i;^ ell acquainted with the force of the poet's words— 

" * Monatrari digito et dicier " hie eat" — * 

as occasionally exempUfied towards me by the students* 
to desire any further illustration of their abilities in my 
own person." 
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*' You haye changed your tune since the reception of 
your last mask, brother bard,'' said Chicot, who had 
forced himself miperceived among them. " These same 
scholars, I remember, were once the only patrons of the 
muses. Now they have lost their discnmination. But 
^TO yourself no trouble : you will pass unnoticed this 
time, depend on't, gossip. Even I, you see, for a mar^ 
▼el, have escaped attention." 

•'Then, of a surety, I will put myself under thy 
escort," said the poet, seizing the arm of the jester. 
**• It was the abandonment of foUy that hath brought me 
into disrepute. Thou shalt help me to amend. But 
what hath brought one of thy calling into the haunts of 
wisdom, my merry gossip V 

•' Wisdom and folly are nearer akin than you sup- 
pose," returned Chicot ; '* and fools who have soared to 
a greater height than I can ever aspire, have been 
caught within these owl-roosts. I like a line sight as 
well as my neighbours ; and though I care not to be 
bespattered with a shower of ans and utrums, or sit out 
a twelve-hours bout of rhetoric and philosophy, where, 
if one man hath not all the talk to himself, he at least 
doth his best to silence his comrades, I am mightily 
pleased to come in, as it were, for the last act of a duU 
comedy, and to enjoy a laugh at the veteran stagers 
who have been driven off the boards by a youthful actor, 
who, though he hath spent but a tithe of the time in the 
service, understandeth their craft better than them- 
selves." 

'•Have a care, sirrah," said Brant6me; ''thou art 
within hearing of the noble Crichton." 

" The noUe Crichton will acquit me of flattery, then," 
rejoined the jester. "I am one of those who speak 
truth behind a man's back, and falsehood to his face, 
and care not to avouch it. Pierre de Bourdeille, a word 
in thine ear ! Thou wearest thy mistress's colours on 
thy pourpoint, and her miniature at thy neck, but she 
hath another image than thine at her heart. Take a 
fool's counsel, and forget her." 

Brantdme reddened with anger, but Chicot, whc^ 
had all the galling pertinacity of a gadfly, continued. 
'* You, who are so well versed in history, seigneur, will 
assuredly recollect the tradition of the fair queen who 
founded this old pile, and whose statue graces its door- 
way, how, above all her courtly train, she smiled upon 
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the scholar Buridan; and how^ within her bower upon 
the Seine, she— but you mind the tale, I see, — methinks 
we might find a modem parattel to that ancient legend. 
After aU, Jeanne de Navarre was but a fickle jade, and 
pla}[ed her lovers scurvy tricks. Well might poor 
Buridan con over his sophism of the ' Asses Bridge,' 
when in danger of the flood beneath his mistress's 
window :— 

** ' Semblablemept oil est la Royna 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fut jett6 en ung sac en Seine T— 

Run not the verses so t Ha, ha !*' And bursting into a 
loud laugh, the jester flew to the side of the Vicomte 
de Joyeuse for protection. 

** WeU encountered, cousin D'Arques," said he ; *• our 
dear Henriot needed thy presence at the Fair of St. 
Germain this morning. Hadst thou or D'Epemon been 
with him, the insult he brooked would not have passed 
unnoticed." 

^' What insult hath his majesty endured V* asked the 
yicomte, eagerly. *' Let me hear it, that I may yet 
avenge it!" 

** 'Tis a matter of little moment," returned Chicot; 
"you shall know anon, — ^that is, when your escort 
draws up to the gateway. It relates to yon graceless 
students, who have been studying court-fashions rather 
than scholarly discourse ; and, having plucked a leaf 
out of your books, have twisted it fool-fashion round 
their necks, as you perceive." 

" I observe them," replied Joyeuse. " 'Tis an inso- 
lent device of the Guise or his faction. I would brain 
the knaves, but it were idle to bestow a. thought on the 
puppets while the charlatan showman is to be met 
with." 

" Our gossip Henriot thought otherwise,^ said the 
jester, *' when these varlets roared within earshot of 
him, ' d la /raise on connoii le veau /" 

" Mort-Dieu I" exclaimed Joyeuse. " What ho ! there, 
Paptain Larchant! Summon my company of archers 
— ^give me my horse ! To the saddle, D'Epemon, and 
bring up thy quarante cinq. We will disperse this rab- 
ble rout ! We will bind ihem hand and heel^scourge 
them to the bon&*-slay, in case of resistance !— to the 
saddle, I say !" 
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" Moderate thy choler, Joyeuse,'' ssdd D'EpemoHf 
holding back the vicomte, and addressing him ina low 
tone — ** Thou wilt only incur his majesty's displeasure 
by involving thyself in a broil with the university, and 
gladden the hearts of the Guisards and the Leaguers, 
who would rejoice in thy rashness. The preseiit is 
not fitting season for retaliation, — we will find surer 
means of vengeance.'* 

"I would spurn the canaille beneath my charger^s 
feet," replied Joyeuse — '* but be it as thou wilt. The 
rector, I know, is as jealous of his privileges as the 
Guise of his dutchess, and we might not perhaps have 
sufficient plea of justification. Let him hang the knaves 
himself, and I am satisfied — Hwill save the provost- 
marshal a labour." 

"All in good time," replied D'Epemon, "and, his 
conference with Crichton concluded, the rector appears 
inclined to address his cari alumni ; I trust in terms of 
sufficient reprobation. Give attention to his words." 

The rector, who had, apparently much against Crich- 
ton's inclination, deta'med; him in earnest conversation 
at the portal, now turned towards the scholars, intima- 
ting his intention oi addressing them. 

The clamour ceased as soon as his gestures were un- 
derstood, and there was a profound silence as he spoke. 

" Messieurs scholars of the University of Paris," 
said the rector, " you have already learned, I doubt not, 
that your most erudite doctors and professors have this 
day sustained a defeat ; a defeat, however, which, while 
it reflects no disgrace on the conquered, enhances the 
fflory of the victor. In the whole circle of science and 
learning the noble Crichton hath approved his suprem- 
acy, and we willingly surrender to him our laurels. 
May he long continue to wear them, and may his 
career, the dawn of which is so brilliant, be equally 
glorious at its close ! Like the great poet Dante, he 
came hither unknown — ^like Dante, he departeth with a 
reputation which will be blazed throughout all the 
schools of Europe. In earnest of the profound admira- 
tion which, in common with all the principals of the 
university, I entertain for his transcendent abilities and 
matchless scholarship, in their names and in my own 
name, in your behali and in that of every member of 
the university by whom learning is reverenced, and 
with whom genius is held sacred, I would tender for 
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his acceptance, as a mark of oar esteem and venera- 
tion, this rin^; which I trost he will not disdain to 
wear upon his ]>erson, as a trophy of the conquest he 
has this day achieved, and in remembrance of the uni- 
versity he has vanquished. And that every member 
of the university may participate in this expression of 
our sentiments towaSrds the admirable Crichton, I have 
taken this public opportunity of their manifestation. 
Scholars of Faris, have I not your approval and con- 
currence I" 

A thunder of applause succeeded the rector*s oration, 
and a thousand hurrahs responded to his appeaL 

All eyes were now turned to Crichton, who, it was 
evident, only awaited a cessation of the clamour to ad- 
dress the assemblage in his turn. Silence was instant- 
ly commanded ; and scarce a breath was drawn as he 
spoke, so intent were all upon catching each syllable 
tnat fell from his lips. 

" When the Phenix of his age," began Crichton, in a 
voice distinct and musical, '* and the favourite of the 
muses, Picus of Mirandula, was proffered all the hon- 
ours of the Roman school, he declined them, sayinr 
that he felt his own unworthiness, and that he had 
acquired more distinction than was his due in having 
obtained a hearing at their hands. In imitation of the 
conduct of this illustrious prince, though with far less 
claim to the same honourable note, I would say, that I 
neither deserve nor desire further distinction than I 
have gained. Fortune has already favoured me beyond 
my deserts. I have engaged in amicable strife with 
men whose intellectual superiority I am ready to ac- 
^ knowledge, and who, if 1 have worsted them m argu- 
ment, have been foiled solely because I made a better 
choice of weapons, and happened to be more skilful in 
their use. I am not blinded by self-esteem ; 1 attribute 
not my victory to other than its right causes. Like 
roost of the ffreat events of life, its issue may have 
been the result of chance, which has upon this occasion 
declared itself in my favour. Were the contest to be 
renewed on the morrow, 1 might be placed in the 
position of my opponents. Courtesy to a stranger, 
and consideration for his youth, may have restrain- 
ed my adversaries from putting forth their strength. 
' Some such feelings have, no doubt, had their influence. 
Qrant, however, that I have triumphed— you have be- 
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stowed upon me your applause — I am fully requited. 
Trophies of victory which may be wrested from me as 
soon as won, are of little avail. Better men may ap- 

gear — Plures habet Sparta BrandA meliores. My am- 
ition has a hundred goals, which it would fain reach. 

" ' Magnum iter intendo, sed dat mihi gloria Tires.' " 

'* live Cri<;hton ! Live the admirable Crichton — Euge 
Optkne I Euge ! Euge /" shouted the scholars. 

Crichton gracefully saluted the assemblage, and would 
have retired, had he not been withheld by the rector. 

'* You must perforce accept this gem,*' said he ; '^ the 
gifts of the University of Paris are not wont to be 
slighted ;" and, taking a brilliant diamond ring from his 
forefinger, and loosening the velvet escarcelle from his 
sash, Messire Adrian D'Amboise presented them to 
Crichton. 

" I may not dedine your oflfer," said Crichton, reluc- 
tantly receiving the proffered gem, '* since you thus 
purees it upon me, though I feel how little I merit it. The 
ring I shall prize, but as to the contents of the purse, you 
must suffer me to dispose of them as I shall see fitting." 

" The purse is yours ; do with it what you thiid^ proper, 
seigneur," said the rector. 

Crichton removed the ring, and, taking forth the 
crowns of gold with which the escarcelle was filled, 
threw them by handfuls among the crowd of scholars. 
A violent commotion ensued, during which many of the 
students broke through the lines and approached close 
to the persons of Crichton and the rector. One of 
these, a youth, who for some space had held his green 
mantle before his face, now rushed forward, and, pros- 
trating himself before Crichton, threw down a garland 
of twisted bay-leaves at his feet. 

*' Disdain not my offering. Signer Crichton," said he, 
in a low and timid voice, '"^ simple though it be, and all 
unworthy your acceptance. I will myself wind it 
round your brows, if 1 receive your gracious permission 
to do so." 

'* Retire, thou forward youth," said the rector, grave* 
ly, " this is presumption." 

*' I pray you excuse him," said Crichton, '* the com- 
pliment is too flattering to be declined, and, let me add* 
the mode in which it is conveyed is too graceful to be 
unwelcome. I accept your wreath, young sir, and beg 
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you to arise. But wherefore,** added he, with a smile, 
*' did you imagine I should come off yictoriousi Surely 
there was nothing to warrant such a conclusion. And 
had I returned ingloriously, this garland would have 
been wholly thrown away." 

The youth arose, and fixed his dark eye6 full upon 
Crichton^s countenance. 

" Whatever the matchless Crichton shdl undertake, 
in that he will excel all men," said he. " Well hath he 
been sumamed the ' Admirable.^ With him, to engage 
in a conflict is to obtain a victory. I was assured of his 
success.'* 

" Your looks are sincere ; and I will not distrust your 
words," replied Crichton. •' Your face resembles one 
I have seen, though where I cannot call to mind. Are 
you of these colleges 1" 

** He is one of the Gelosi, Seigneur Crichton," said 
Ogilvy, who, together with Caravs^a and the Sorboniste, 
had forced himself into the vicinity of Crichton. '* Be 
not deceived by his honest look, as I have been. Hence, 
youth, and take thy mummeries elsewhere." 

" One of the Gelosi !*' exclaimed Crichton. " Ha ! 
now I remember the features. 'Tis the youth I have 
seen so oft. But why avert thy head, gentle boy ? 1 
have said nothing, t trust, to wound thy feelings V 

The Geloso appeared crimsoned with shame. 

** Tell me," continued Crichton, ** what may mean 
that masked figure whom 1 have seen for ever hover- 
ing nigh thee in thy walks ? nay, that seems like thy 
shadow at the Hdtei de Bourbon. Is it a device of thine 
own to attract curiosity, young sir ? If so, I can tell 
thee thou hast succeeded. Even the royal Henri has 
noticed the singularity of the figure." 

" Have you, likewise, remarked that mask, signorV 
replied the Geloso, with an expression of uneasiness 
almost amounting to terror. ** I know not who it is, 
or what it may mean. I have often thought it was a 
trick of mine own imagination that conjured up this 
phantom. But you have seen it likewise !" 

"I have!" replied Crichton; "but methinks the an- 
swer you have given is somewhat evasive. I thought 
more of sincerity dwelt in those earnest eyes. But 
who would look for candour in a player ? Your present 
action is but, I fear, an artifiee to wm attention." 

Saying which, he turned from him. The Geloso at- 
tempted to reply, but retired abashed. 
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Ogilvy wa^ about to thrust him back, but, perceiviug 
that the youth had shrouded his face within his mantle, 
and voluntarily withdrawn himself, he desisted. 

lliere was something in the manner of the Venetian 
that struck Crichton ; and his feelings reproached him 
with undue severity towards the youth. Laying his 
hand upon his shoulder, he addressed a few words to 
him in a more kindly tone. 

The Geloso raised his eyes. The black orbs were 
filled with tears. He looked with a blinded gaze on 
Crichton, and thence at the hand, which he still suffered 
to remain upon his shoulder. Suddenly he started — ^he 
pressed his hand across his eyes — ^he cleared his vision 
from its tears— he pointed to Crichton's finger. 

*' The ring !'* exclaimed he. '* Did you not place it 
there V 

Surprised at the youth's emotion, and at the inquiry, 
Crichton looked at the finger upon which he nad scarce 
a moment ago placed the gift of the rector. The ring 
was wanting. 

Unable to account for this extraordinary occurrence, 
and not without some suspicions of the Venetian him- 
self, Crichton fixed a cold scrutinizing glance upon him. 
The Geloso shuddered slightly at the expression of his 
glance, but quailed not beneath it. 

*' He cannot have done it," thought Crichton ; ** false- 
hood could not dwell in looks so guileless." 

At this instant there was a further rush among the 
scholars. Ogilvy and the Venetian were forcibly pro- 
pelled against Crichton. A knife was seen to glitter in 
the air. From its position it seemed to be grasped by 
the hand of Ogilvy. For an instant the steel was sus- 
pended over the head of Crichton. The Geloso saw it 
littering a loud cry of warning, he threw himself in the 
way of the blow. The blade descended. The arms 
of the Venetian were intwined round Crichton's neck. 
In an instant he found himself deluged in blood. 

With Crichton, to draw his sword — ^to turn — ^to sus- 
tain the almost exanimate body of the Geloso, was the 
work of an instant. 

*' This is the assassin !" shouted he ; and with the 
hand that was still at liberty, and with a force that 
seemed almost superhuman, he grasped the throat of 
the paralyzed Ogilvy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN ENGLISH BULLDOG. 

'* I am the fellow with the great shoulders— and he my dog.**— 
Henry IVth. (Second Part.) 

^< As sure a dog as ever fought at head."— Titut Andronicus. 

A CRY arose among the scholars that Crichton had 
been assassinated, and such was the confusion that pre- 
vailed in his vicinity, that for some space, the truth or 
falsehood of the report could not be ascertained. 

The crowd was fearfuUy incensed. I'hey demanded 
that the assassin should be given up to their vengeance. 
Yelling, groaning, uttering threats and imprecations, 
they pressed forward — at the sides, in front, in all di- 
rections. The archers, stationed as a foot-guard around 
the doctors and professors, were incontinently carried 
ofT their legs. The principals of the colleges imme- 
diately beat a retreat, aiid betook themselves for refuge 
to the hall of the institution they had so recently quit- 
ted. Affairs assumed a very ominous aspect. Blud- 
geons were waved in the air ; blows were dealt indis- 
criminately, and many a pretended random stroke wiped 
off old scores with some rigid disciplinarian who had not 
been sufficiently alert to effect his escape. In vain did 
the rector strive to check this rising storm. His voice, 
wont to be listened to with awe, was unheard or un- 
heeded amid the tumult. 

** Los aux Ecoles V^ shouted the scholars, pressing for- 
ward. 

'* Lo$ aux Ecoles r cried Chicot, who, safely ensconced 
within the gateway, eyed the raging mob at a distance. 
*^ I never hear that cry, but I think of the screaming of 
a pack of gulls before a tempest. Mischief is sure to 
be brewing." 

<* Their cursed croaking resembles that of the frogs in 
Aristophanes," said Ronsard — " would it might end in 
crocitation ! I prophesied ill from the moment 1 beheld 
this rabble." 

** I trust jrou will rather approve yourself Vales in its 
poetic than its prophetic sense," replied Brant6me. ^* 1 
own my mind somewhat misgives me." 
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' ** Methinks, my lord," said Rend de Villequier to the 
rector, " it were well to nip this rebellion in the bud. 
Some lives may else be lost. See — they approach the 
assassin — they seize him — they drag him from the grasp 
of Crichton. Mort-Dieu ! my lord, they will tear him in 
pieces — this must be prevented ; we must not stand by 
and see murder like this committed.*' 

'^The butchers!*' shouted Joy euse, ** Crichton him- 
self will be endangered. By my halidom ! 1 will bring 
down my archefs upon them ! — " 

" Stay, my lord, an instant, 1 implore of you," said the 
rector, *' my presence will restrain their violence. I 
will among them myself— they dare -not ^itobey my 
mandates.^ 

And, accompanied by the Grand Master of the College 
of Navarre, the rector forced his way towards the prin- 
cipal scene of strife. 

** Give them this further chance," said D^Epemon to 
the vicomte, who was chafing like a hi|fh-metued steed 
with impatience. " If they heed not their rector then — ^" 

** Los aux Ecolesy^ replied Chicot, with a laugh. " We 
shall have a pleasant specimen of their chivsQry anon. 
By my marotte, they are in no mood to listen to a dis- 
sertation now." 

" 'Tis a waste of time," cried Joyeuse ; " forbearance 
is thrown away ; even majesty is not held sacred by 
these felon scholars. How can their rector expect obe- 
dience from them ! To my side, Larchant — en want /" 
Drawing his sword, and attended by the captain of the 
guard, the vicomte flung himself headlong into the 
press. 

Intelligence that Crichton was unhurt somewhat aba- 
ted the terror of the multitude. Still they were vehe- 
mently excited. Ogilvy had been dragged from Crich- 
ton's grasp, and was threatened with instant immola- 
tion. Deprived of utterance by the choking gripe of 
Crichton, from which he had only been delivered to en- 
counter a fate more terrible, stunned by the buffets of 
the students, it was only in this perilous extremity that 
he recovered his power of speech. With a force that 
could only have be^n given him by despair, he burst 
from their hold and shouted to Crichton for aid. He was 
instantly retaken, and his cries drowned by a roar of 
mockery from the ruthless mob. 

^ Call on Crichton for protection !" shouted Carav^a, 
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who had been a promiiieiii; instrument in assailing the 
unfortunate Scot, and who indulged in a savage rejoi- 
cing at his situation. *' As well might the serpent sue for 
protection to the heel it hath bitten, as thou implore sue* 
cour from him thou wouldst have slain. But thy coun* 
trymao, thou seest, turns a deaf ear to thy plaints— ha! 
ha !" 

*' Surely mine ears deceived me,^ said Crichton, who 
with his broidered kerchief had busied himself in 
stanching the wound of the Geloso, and who had only 
caught this latter exclamation of the Spaniard. *' Can 
it be that the assassin is a countryman of mine V^ 

'* Tis even so, Senor Crichton," replied Caravsya. 
** To his eternal infamy be it spoken.*' 

** Hear me, noble Crichton !" shouted Ogilvy, whom 
the Spaniard vainly endeavoured to silence. ''Think 
me not guilty of this foul offence. 1 care not for death, 
but I would not die dishonoured. 1 would not perish 
chai]g^ed with a deed my soul abhorreth. I am no as- 
sassin. I am Jasper Ogilvy of Belfour.'' 

'' Hold \^ exclaimed Crichton, consigning his yet in- 
animate burden to the care of a by-stander, and pres^ 
sing towards Ogilvy, '' let me speak with this man. Give 
me some token that I may know thou art he whom thou 
callest thyself. Thy voice brings back bygone days ; 
but I can discern naught of Jasper Ogilvy in those 
blood-stained features." 

'' You would not know my visage were it freed from 
that stain," returned Ogilvy. '* We both have gro^^n 
to manhood since we met ; but you will call to mind a 
moonlight cruise upon the lake of Cluny, years ajgo, 
when a life was saved from perishing beneath its waters. 
To me the recollection of that deed hath been ever sweet ; 
to-day, it hath been a proud one. No matter ; let me 
establish my truth with you, honoured sir, and these 
hellhounds may do their worst." 

'* You have said enough ; I am satisfied, more than sat- 
isfied," relied Crichton. '* Messieurs, release this gen- 
tleman. He is wholly guiltless of the crime laid to his 
charge. I will answer for him with my life." 

Thie scholars replied with a laugh of incredulity. " We 
have only his bare word for his innocence," replied the 
Bemardin. " Appearances are sadly against him." 

'' This knife was within his vest when we dragged 
ham from the Senor Chchton," added Caravsya, holding 
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np an ensanguined blade. ** Por los Revelatiorn^s de 
San Juan ! this, methinks, is proof unanswerable." 

A volley of execrations answered this appeal to the 
passions of the multitude. 

" Thou liest," cried Ogilvy, struggling to set free his 
hands ^ **that poniard is thine owu; my dirk hangs at 
my girdle — would it were now within my grasp !" 

•* Produce the weapon, then," said Caravaja. And he 
thrust his hand into the Scot's torn doublet. ^* Ha !" ex- 
claimed he, suddenly, '* what have I found ! Por nuestra 
sefiora ! 'tis the diamond ring, with the cipher of the uni- 
yersity. He is a robber as well as an assassin." 

A sudden light seemed to break upon Crichton. 

•* There is some mystery here," cried he. " Let the 
accuser and the accused both be brought before the rec- 
tor." 

A murmur arose among the scholars. "He would 
shield his countryman," they cried ; '* tre are satii^d 
of his guilt." 

^'fiutye are not to constitute yourselves his judges," 
replied Crichton, sternly. " Deliver him to the proper 
authorities ; let that Spaniard, who stands forth his ac- 
eoser, be secured, and I am satisfied." 

** Mighty well !" returned Caravaja. " All I get for 
my exertions in seizing the assassin, is to be accused of 
the crime myself. 'Tis well. But if you are so readily 
gulled by your countryman's subterfuge, Senor Crich- 
ton, my comrades are not so easily imposed upon. Hijo 
di Dios ! they know me too well to suspect me of any 
such enormity." 

''The scholars of Paris are apt to take the law into 
their own hands upon occasions like the present, where 
the guilt of the onender is manifestly established," said 
the Sorboniste^ *' It is the part of their privileges to ad- 
judicate their own causes, and they are always willing 
to abide by the consequences of their owi^ decisions. 
We have sentenced this man to run the gantlet of the 
schools, and he shall not escape. Why delay we, com- 
rades 1" 

*• Ay, wherefore V added Caravaja. 

" Beware," shouted Crichton, in a voice of thunder, 
** how you proceed to further acts of violence. My re- 
spect for your university has thus long withheld me ; but 
I will not stand by and see outrage committed." 

'' I am with you, Master Crichton," said the EngUsli 
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student, Simon Blount, advancing towards him, and still 
followed by his huge bulldog, whose breadth of chest, 
short limbs, and bli& Tisage, greatly resembled his own 
square proportions, bow legs, and burly physiognomy. 
*' Your countryman shall suffer no wrong, while 1 have 
a staff to wield, or a blade to draw in his defence. And 
as to the merits of his case, 1 have as little doubt of 
his innocence as I have assurance of yon cut-throat 
Spaniard's ffuilt. But, in any case, he shall not be put 
to death without judge or jury. What ho ! Dnud," 
added he, glancing significantly at his enormous dog, 
*' it will be time to slip thy muzzle in case these curs 
show their teeth.** 

At this conjuncture the rector and the Doctor Lau- 
noi made their appearance. 

" Hear me, my children,'* said the rector, in a loud 
voice, ^* justice shall be dealt upon this Scot. Deliver 
him into the custody of the sergeant of the guard now 
in attendance upon me. I pledge myself to the instant 
examination of his case. What more can you require ? 
By your threatened violence, you will only add one 
crime to another, and increase the scandal you have al- 
ready occasioned to the university, in the esteem of its 
illustrious visitants.'* 

Crichton conferred an instant with the rector, who 
apparently ac({uiesced in the propriety of the sugges- 
tion made to him. 

** Disperse at once, and let each man seek his re- 
spective college," continued Adrian D'Amboise, with 
some severity. *' Sergeant, advance, and seize upon the 
persons of Jasper Ogilvy, of the Ecossais, and Diego 
Caravaja, of Narbonne. Messieurs scholars, ^ive him 
your aid. Ah! do you hesitate? — is it possible that 
you venture to disobey the paternal injunctions of the 
father of the university — what phrensy is this V* 

A sullen murmur ran through the battalion of the 
scholars ; and such was their threatening aspect, that 
the sergeant of the guard hesitated Po obey the com- 
mands of the rector. 

** Why should we respect his mandates 1" muttered 
the Sorboniste, ** *Tis plain we are but lightly consider- 
ed at his paternal hands. Let the father of the univer- 
sity tell us why his children were excluded from the dis- 
putation this morning, and we will then perpend the pro- 
priety of compliance with his request" 
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** Ay, let him 'answer that,*' said the Beraardin. 

" 'Twould shrewdly perplex him to do so," iretunied 
Caravaja. ^ By the perdition of the world, 1 will sur- 
render myself to no man living, sergeant or rector, 
Scot or Englishman ; and, to show them how little 1 re- 
gard their threats, if no other can be found to smite this 
starveling bravo, my hand shall deal the first blow." 
. Caravaja raised his knife with the intent to strike. 
At that instant, however, he was seized by a nervous 
grasp, and hurled forcibly backwards with such force, 
that, muttering an inarticulate oath, he fell heavily to 
the ground. Crichton, for it was by his hand that the 
Spaniard had been prostrated, threw himself among the 
rsmks of the scholars with such irresistible force, that 
their united efforts were unable to withstand him. Sha- 
king off Ogilvy's captors, he placed a poniard within 
his grasp, and, drawing his own sword, calmly awaited 
the furtner assault of the students. 

Rugged and resolute, and, withal, savage if aroused, 
as the bulldog at his heels, Blount followed closely in 
his rear. Confining himself to the warding off a few 
blows aimed at Crichton, he at first dealt none in return ; 
but he could not long act upon the defensive. A rude 
buffet on the head aroused all his ire. He then laid about 
him in right earnest, and with such good-will and deter- 
mination, that an opponent dropped at every blow of his 
cudgel, which, in passing, we may remark, was not a 
vine-wood staff, but a huce English crabstick, seasoned, 
knotty, and substantial, sdmostasthe bearer's self. The 
might of twenty thrashers seemed to reside in Blount's 
single arm. Sconces were cracked by him with as much 
ease as a boy for pastime would. beat in pieces as many 
gourds. The Sorboniste ventured to oppose his estoc 
against the Englishman's club. Our sophister, howev- 
er, had now a more difiicult thesis to maintain than any 
he had hitherto defended. His postulate was effectual- 
ly blanked by Blount's knotty rejoinder. Yielding to the 
weighty blow, the supple vine -staff fled from his grasp, 
spinning through the air to a considerable distance, 
while the arm that sustained it, shattered by the stroke, 
sank powerless to his side. 

Meantime Ogilvy and Crichton were not left unmo- 
lested. Placed back to back, both stood in postures of 
defence. 

Uttering frightful yells, and brandishing their stavest, 
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the scholars fnriously commenced the assault Blows 
thick as hail were showered against Crichton's person. 
His sword glanced around him like a stream of light 
He appeared invulnerable. Not a blow took effect Car- 
avaja, who had regained his feet, was among the fore- 
most of his assailants. '* By St. James of Compostella V* 
roared he, '^ I wiU wash out in his blood the stain he 
hath put on our academies, and on myself. Give way ; 
look to thyself, proud Scot^* And, pressing forward, he 
made a desperate thrust at Crichton. 

Caravaja was no contemptible swordsman ; but he 
had to do tvith an antagonist unequalled in the art of 
self-defence. His thrust was parried with infinite dex- 
terity, imd, after the exchange of a few fierce and rapid 
passes, his long Toledo was wrenched from his grasp, 
and he lay at the mercy of his adversary. Crichton, 
however, forbore to strike ; but dismissed his foe as one 
unworthy of his steeL Gnashing his teeth with rage, 
Caravaja sought a new weapon; and, encouniging each 
other by shouts and cries, the scholars still pressed 
madly on. 

One among their number, of colossal stature, noted 
among his brethren for his extraordinary athletic feats, 
and rejoicing in the Rabelaisian sobriquet of Loupgarou 
(which the reader of the F4nts et DUs du Giant Gargan- 
iua et de son FUs may remember as the name of the vasty 
chieftain, against whom the good Pantagruel so viu- 
iantly demeaned himself), wielding not a wooden staff, 
but a bar of iron, advanced deliberately towards him. 
Watching his opportunity when Crichton was engaged 
on all sides, he discharged a tremendous blow full at his 
head. The ponderous weapon descended, but Crichton 
had foreseen the stroke and averted it, not, howeyer, 
without some loss. Such was the force of the blow, 
that his sword-blade, though of the best tempered steel, 
was shivered at the hilt. 

It was now that Crichton^s gpreat personal strength, 
and remarkable activity in its display, stood him in ad- 
mirable stead. Without allowing his gigantic antago- 
nist time to repeat his blow, he sprang forward and 
grappled him with an energy that shook his Herculean 
frame to its foundation. The Antaeus of the schools 
reeled. For the first time he had met with his match. 
Locked in Crichton's cramping gripe, Loupgarou could 
neither disentangle his right arm, nor bring his unwieldy 
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powers into play. He could scarcely even draw breath. 
His brawny chest heaved like a labouring mountain. 
Exhausting himself in ill-directed attempts at libera- 
tion, he floundered like a whale when assailed by the 
sea-unicorn. 

Confident of the result of the strife, and unwilling to 
depriTe their champion of the entire honours of con- 

2uest, the scholars suspended further hostilities against 
Irichton, and directed their attacks upon Ogilvy and 
Blount. Abandoned by his comrades, Loupgarou was 
ashamed to roar for aid ; and experienced some such 
qualms as fell to the share of his namesake, when strug- 
gling within the clutch of the redoubted Pantagruel. 
Like a tower that has been shaken from its equilibrium 
by the blast of the miner, he was observed to totter on 
his base, and, with a concussion heard above the <}in 
of the fray, he fell to the ground, deprived of sense and 
motion. 

Snatching the bar from the relaxed grasp of his adver- 
sary, Orichton was about to rejoin his comrades, when 
his attention was suddenly drawn to a new quarter. 
Hearing his own name called upon, as he thought, by 
the voice of the Geloso, followed by a loud shriek for 
help, he strove to force his way in the direction of Uie 
sound. 

Ogilvy meantime found an unexpected and most efiS- 
cient ally in the shape of the Englishman's dog, Druid. 
Galled by the fierce and pertinacious assaults of his en- 
emies, Blount suddenly slipped the muzzle of the sav- 
age animal, and, giving him encouragement by voice 
and gesture, speedily created a diversion in their favour. 

First was heard the sullen growl, deepening to an aw- 
ful roar, of the furious brute. His enormous lips curled 
upwards — bis brow became corrugated with a thousand 
folds of wrinkled skin — his eyes glared — his fangs glis- 
tened. He rushed at the scholars. Blount directed his 
attacks, and cheered him on. Blows availed nothinff 
against the tough hide of the hardy creature, and served 
only to incense him. He raged among them like a wolf 
in a lamb^pasture. 

The scene was terrible, yet not untinged by the ludi- 
crous. Fain would the students have taken to their 
heels, but retreat was impossible. Those behind pushed 
forward the ranks in front. Shrieks and execrations 
evidenced the devastation of the relentless pursuer. 
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His teeth met in the legs of one, in the arms of another, 
in the throat of a third. *^ The devil is let loose among 
us, in the shape of a hound!" cried the scholars. 
"Avoid thee, Sathanas ! — v&de retro r But Druid was 
insensible to conjuration or entreaty. Shaking his huge 
jowl, and displaying anew his formidable fangs, he pre- 
pared himself for fresh exhibitions of his prowess. 

A space was now cleared around Blount and Ogilvy 
by their stanch partisan. With his back on the ground 
— ^his face shielded by his hands to protect himself from 
the teeth of the dog, by which he had been pinned to 
the earth, lay the prostrate form of the Bernardin. Plant- 
ing his heavy paws upon his neck, and sprawling over 
the body of the half-dead scholar, Druid upturned his 
glowing eyeballs to his master, as if to inquire whether 
or not he should complete his woi^ of destruction. It 
was a critical moment for the Bernardin. 

Just then, however, the clatter of swords, the trampling 
of steeds, and shouts of " Joyeuse, to the rescue !" an- 
nounced that the vicomte had reached his company of 
archers. With a swoop like that of an eagle upon a 
flock of meaner fowl — and with his charger rearing into 
the air, Joyeuse dashed among the multitude. 

On the other hand came the halberdiers of the rector 
and the lackeys of Ren6 de Villequier, with bills and 
partisans ; and, furthermore, the crowd was invested 
to the right by the well-disciplined ordinaries of the 
Scottish guard, under the command of the Baron iD'Ep- 
emon. l*hus menaced on all sides, the scholars found 
themselves in an awkward predicament. At first there 
was a murmur of "Down with the minions! — Down 
with the Scottish coupejarrets V* but these crie» were 
speedily silenced. A few strokes from the blunt edges 
of the swords of the guardsmen, and their staves were 
thrown to the ground in token of submission. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE A8TROLOOER. 

** Icy pres, dist Epistemon, demdnre Her Tripp«, vous s^avez com- 
ment par art d'Astrologie, Geomantie, Chiromantie, et aultres de 
pareille farine ii predict toutes choses futures ; conferons 6b vostre 
a£Eaire aVec lui. De cela, respondit I'anurge, je ne sq&j rien/' — Ra- 
belais. Pantagruelf Lit. iii. 

The by-stander to whom Crichton committed the in- 
animate Oeloso, when he rushed to the assistance of 
Ogilvy, received his charge with an eager readiness, 
that almost appeared as if he had anticipated the event. 
Shielding his burden with his arms, and unwilling, it 
would seem, to attract fuHher attention, he endeavoured 
to extricate himself from the crowd. 

He was a little old man, of singular and inauspicious 
appearance, dressed in a flowing robe of black taffeta, 
lined with flame-coloured silk, and edged with sable fur. 
In lieu of doublet and hose, he wore a rich gown of 
crimson velvet, fastened round the waist with a silken 
cord, in the which was stuck a cOstly purse, embroider- 
ed with the arms of Catharine de Medicis. A collar of 
medallions, graven with cabalistic characters, hung over 
his shoulder, and upon his head he wore a small scull- 
cap of purple velvet. He bore neither arms nor device 
of any sort beyond the blazon of the queen mother. 
His forehead would have appeared venerable from its 
height, baldness, and innumerable wrinkles, had not his 
Mack scowling brows given it a sinister and portentous 
look. His temples were hollow and sunken; his 
cheeks emaciated ; the colour of his skin was sallow 
and jaundiced, and its texture like that of shrivelled 
parchment. Over his eyesj which otherwise possessed 
a Strange and supernatural lustre, was drawn a sort of 
film, which seemed to shade them, like those of the 
eagle, from the gsuish light of day. His glances were 
sly and furtive ; his nose was high and aquiline, tufted 
between the eyes with a clump of dusky hair; the 
wh^e expression of his features was crafty, suspicious, 
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malignant. When erect, his statare might have been 
lofty, but his height was now dwindled to insignificance, 
by his stooping shoulders and contracted spine. His 
distorted limbs were concealed from view by the ample 
folds of his drapery ; but his joints had been wrenched 
from their sockets, and but ill restored, during his con- 
finement in the Bastille, where he had been incarcerated 
and tortured for supposed practices of sorcery, during 
the reign of Charles IX. 

Cosmo Ruggieri, the forbidding personage we have 
described, — by birth a Florentine, by vocation a mathe- 
matician, alchymist, nay, even bard, as we gather from 
the Anagramatographie of Nicholas Clement Tr61eau, 
Secretary to the Due D'Anjou, wherein its author eulo- 
gizes him as Ftoreniinumt tnathematicum, et poetam leC' 

tissimum; and thus dedicates to him his strains:— 

« 

** Musarum delubra colens Musis ego sacror, 
£t Jovis et Phoebi vivo sub auspicio.'* ' 

—officiated as chief astrologer to Catharine de Medicis, 
by whom he was brought to Paris, and whose favour he 
enjoyed. It was to her influence that he owed his de- 
liverance from the rack and the dungeon; his escape 
with life; his subsequent advancement to court favour 
under her third son Henri, for whose accession to the 
throne, it was said, indeed, he had paved the w&y by 
the removal of his brothers, Francis II. and Charles IX., 
and by whom, latitudinarian and heretical, if not wholly 
heathenish and abominable as his tenets were known to 
be, he was advanced to the ecclesiastical dignity of 
Abb6 of Saint Mah6, in Brittany. It was to the protec** 
tion of her powerful arm that, although surrounded 
by open and secret foes, he was enabled to pursue his 
mysterious career unmolested ;— and it was to her he 
was indebted for the wonderful state information which 
he possessed. 

In return for these obligations, the stars were nightly 
consulted for the queen mother (a queen who boasted 
that she ruled by the hands of her sons), and on all emer- 
gencies Catharme had recourse to his counsel. Rug- 
gieri was blindly devoted to her wUl, and mainly instru- 
mental in the execution of her hidden projects and 
machinations. Darker imputations were laid to his 
charge. All the unholy practices to which the super- 
stition of the age attached credence were attributed tm. 
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him. He was said to be deeply versed in necromantic 
lore ; to be addicted to witchcraft and idolatry ; to pre- 
side at the wizards' sabbaths ; to traffic in the chamel 
merchandise of Montfaucon ; and, lastly, to feast upon 
the flesh of stillborn infants. 

Ruggieri, however, did not stand alone. To such an 
extent did tiie practice of judicial astrology prevail in 
this and the preceding reign, that the number of profes- 
sors in that occult science was estimated at thirty 
thousand, a calculation almost incredible, if we take into 
consideration the number of dupes necessarily required 
for their support. 

Be this as it may, Ruggieri flourished. But then it 
was whispered that he had another and more terrible 
source of lucre. The slow and subtile poisons of Flor- 
entine^rigin, whose treacherous effect was manifested 
in the gradual decay of the victim, were said to be 
brewed by him. The blood that nightly bathed the 
couch of Charles IX. was supposed to be the conse- 
quence of one of these diabolical potions. The mon- 
arch died, and Ruggieri had an enemy the less. But 
6ueh was the dread entertained of his viUanous drugs^ 
that a cup of wine would haye fallen from the grasp 
of the boldest bacchanal, had it been thought to be 
medicated by Cosmo Ruggieri. 

By the side of this redoubted magician was a dumb 
African slave, of the most diminutive size and fantastic 
configuration, who had the reputation of being his 
familiar. Had he at all resembled his master, this gob- 
lin page might have been deemed his shadow, so com- 
pletely did he track his footsteps ; but, strange as was 
the appearance of the sorcerer, that of his page was 
many degrees more grotesque. Hideously deformed 
and hunchbacked, Elberich (for so was the creature 
name^l) was so short in comparison with his width and 
girth, that, when moving, his squat rotundity of figure 
looked like a rolling ball of soot, in which, in place of 
eyes, two flaming carbuncles had been set ; when mo- 
tionless, he appeared like a black, bloated baboon, 
perched on its nether end. His huge feet were visible : 
but of his lees no traces could be detected. The ma- 
chinery by M^ich he moved was concealed. His arms 
were short and lean ; his hands, lank and webbed as 
the lateral fins of a seal. 

Aided by his dwarf, from whose contact all recoiled 
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with disgust, Ruggieri had but little difficulty in making 
(rood his retreat ; and having gained the shelter of a fly- 
ing buttress of the college wall, in the angle of which 
he was secure from interruption and annoyance, he 
turned his attention to the restoration of his charge. 
The wound, which appeared to have glanced down the 
shoulder, had been partially stanched by Crichtoa. 
The handkerchief was around the arm. The hurt did 
not appear a serious one, and Ruggieri had recourse to 
certain restoratives of the suspended animal functions, 
which, ever mindful of the character he assumed, he 
fortunately carried aboul; his person. 

As he removed the blacK and clustering ringlets, 
fallen in disorder over the features of the Geloso, Rug- 
gieri could not help being struck by their exceeding 
lovdiness. The cheek had indeed lost the warm suf- 
fusion that, like a glow of sunshine on a snowy peak, 
had lit up its bright southern complexion — the mellow 
olive hue had congealed into marble whiteness ; but the 
face was not less beautiful. It was the difference 
merely between a statue and a breathing thing: and 
Ruggieri perused the lineaments of the statue with 
something of the rapturous earnestness of a virtuoso. 
He peered into every line with increasing wonder. It 
was not so much the harmony and regularity of the 
jrouth^s features that struck the astrologer with aston- 
ishment, as the softness and smoothness of the skin— 
the polished whiteness of the throat, on which the azure 
veins were traced like wandering threads. These were 
what chiefly excited his admiration. He became lost 
in thought, and grew so much absorbed in contemplation 
of the Geloso^s countenance, that he wholly neglected 
to apply the vial of pungent spirit, which he held ex- 
tended for that purpose in his ^asp. 

Throwing back the hair as far as it would admit, 
Ruggieri examined more narrowly the snowy forehead 
of the Geloso ; thence his glance wandered to the face 
with renewed surprise. The eyes were closed ; but the 
dark orbs could almost be seen through the lucid lids. 
Then, those long silkeii lashes — ^that dark and pencilled 
brow — those nostrils, fine and thin — ^those lips, so deli- 
cately carved ! The astrologer was lost in amazement ; 
he took the small white hand that hung listlessly at the 
youth's side; he opened it, and intently perused its 
bnes. A shade came over his own countenance as he 
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pursued his study. He passed his hand over his brow : 
a sudden emotion shook his frame. 

** Spirit of Sambethe !'^ exclaimed he, '* can this be % 
Can I have been so long in error? Can the heavenly 
influences have so long deceived their votary 1 — Impos- 
sible ! True, the planets have of late assumed evil and 
malevolent aspects — menacing me with ilL Saturn 
hath rule within the chamber of death. The lord of the 
third house was combust and retrogade within the 
eleventh, presaging peril from the hand of a stranger. 
This day, this hour, is pregnant with calamity. I fore- 
saw my danger, but I foresaw likewise the means 
whereby it might be averted. Within my path stands 
Crichion. He is the foe by whom I am threatened. 
This day links his fate with mine, and with that of 
another. That other is my safeguard — ^that other is 
within ray arms. One of us must perish. A thick cur- 
tain hangs between me and the event. Gurse^ on my 
own imperfect skill, which will only enable me to see sO 
far and no farther. But I may ward off the stroke." 

And he again returned to his scrutiny of the Geloso's 
countenance. 

** Wherefore is it," continued he, musing, '* that, as I 
gaze upon these beautiful yet deathlike features, a thou- 
sand forgotten fancies should be awakened within my 
bosom 1 That face, though lovelier far, recalls to me 
the image of one long since buried in oblivion, unheard, 
unthought of, swallowed within the womb of time — it 
recalls to me dreams of youth, of passion, fever, delirium ; 
of a deed of which I will not even think. Who is this 
youth 1 or rather, unless mine eyes are wholly sightless, 
or dim to aught save the midnight glories of the heavens, 
who is this — ^" 

The revery of the astrologer was interrupted by a 
slight convulsive attempt at respiration on the part of 
the Geioso. Ruggieri applied the vial, and, with a trem- 
bling hand, proceeded to unclasp the youth's doublet 
to give him greater freedom in breathing. In removing 
the folds of the bloodstained linen, the heaving bosom 
of a younff and lovely female was revealed to his view. 
His eye glistened through its film. 

*'Tis as I suspected," muttered the astrologer, ''a 
ffirl in masquerade attire. Most probably the fool hath 
lost her heart to Grichton — if so, she will be a useful 
agent. I have need of such a one in my designs upon 

6* 
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him. Ha! what have we here! — an amulet — ^no, by 
Paracelsus, a small key of gold, of antique fashioning, 
attached to a chain of the same metal, which, from its 
exquisite workmanship, I judge to be of Venice. Ah, 
fair maiden, I have here, no doubt, a clew to your history, 
of which I may avail myself hereafter ! By your leave, 
this key is mine." 

And, little scrupulous as to the means of accomplish- 
ing any object he might have in view, Ruggieri, without 
hesitation, unfastened the chain, and was about to com- 
mit it to the custody of his pouch, when he was alarm- 
ed by a monitory signal from his sable attendant. 

The sound uttered by the dwarf resembled the hissing 
of a startled snake. Indeed, the vocal powers of tiie 
wretched creature only ranged between gibbering and 
sibilation; by the former he expressed his rejoicing, by 
the latter his fears. The astrologer well knew how to 
interpret the present boding noise. Following the direc- 
tion of the dwarfs red and glowing orbs, he caught sight 
of a figure, upon which the angry manikin was glower* 
ing, puffing, and spitting, like an owl disturbed by some 
prowling specimen of the furry tribe. The figure was 
masked, and muffled within the folds of a large sable 
cloak ; and ere Ruggieri could thrust the chain of gold 
into his girdle, the intruder was by his side. 



CHAPTER VL 



THE MASK. 

** Don Oareia. — Qu'est-ce alors 
Que ce Masque?— Tenez, le voili.**— Victor Hugo. Hernani, 

The astrologer could not conceal his uneasiness; 
he eyed the Mask with suspicion, not unmingled with 
fear. 

" Be not alarmed, iather,'' said the figure, addressing 
Ruggieri, '^ I am a friend.^* 

'* What assurance have I of that V^ returned the astrol- 
oger, ddubtfully. ' " Your speech, I own, is fair, but your 
guise and deportment are not calculated to in^ire con* 
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fidence. We are not now in Venice, Si^or Maschera ; 
neither is this the season of Carnivsd. Your garfo will 
not pass current here, as in our ultramontane capitals. 
The good citizens of Paris deem the mask but an in- 
different excuse for intrusion; and 1 have been long 
enough among them to acquire some of their foolish no- 
tions on this head. Your pardon, signor, if I miscon- 
ceive you. Much treachery has made me habitually 
cautious — ^perhaps distrustful." 

** You are in the right to be so, good father," replied 
the Mask ; '* caution becomes your years and character ; 
yet, methinks, the science you profess should enable 
you to discover a friend from an enemy." 

** I read not men^s looks beneath a vizard, my son," 
replied Ruggieri ; " that were, indeed, to see through a 
glass darkly. Who, blindfold, could consult the stars ? 
Give me to behold your features, and I will tell you 
whether or not you are what you represent yourself." 

*' You wrong me by your doubts, father,'* replied the 
Mask — " I rep>eat, I am a ftiend — ^that I am well known 
to you, you shall have ample assurance presently ; and 
that I have some claim to the service I am about 16 re- 
quire at your hands, you will then, I doubt not, admit; 
meantime, as secrecy is my object, and as the disclo- 
sure of my features, or even of my name, would only be 
attended with risk, you will perhaps suffer me to pre- 
serve my incognito." 

" Assuredly, my son," replied Ruggieri, who had now 
regained his confidence, "1 have no desire to penetrate 
your mystery. Were it an object with me, I could read- 
ily gain information. He must walk closely masked 
who would elude the scrutiny of Cosmo Ruggieri. But 
to the point, this youth"-^(for Ruggieri had hastily ar- 
ranged the disordered attire of the Venetian damsel) 
*' claims my attention — what do you require of me 1" 
• "Before we proceed," returned the Mask, "I pray 
you, father, to accept this purse as an earnest of my 
sincerity : it will give you a clearer insight to my char- 
acter than even the display of my physiognomy might 
do." Saying which, he thrust a well-lined purse into 
the hands of the astrologer, who received it, nothing 
reluctant. 

" You have said well, my son," returned he — " this is 
a medium through which I clearly distinguish the false 
from the true fhend. The countenance may beguile, but 
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there is nothing simulate in this,^' continued he^ telling; 
the broad pieces in his hand, while he resigned his bur- 
den to the dwarf Elberich. ** How can I assist yout 
Whatsoever comes within the scope of my art is yours 
to command**' 

" In a word, then," returned the Mask, " I love— ^' 

'* Ah ! I understand," replied Ruggieri, significanQy, 
" you love without requital." 

** You have said it, father." 

" And would subdue the heart of her for whom you 
sigh. Is it not so, my son ?" 

" Even so, father." 

*' Doubt not its accomplishment. Be she chilly as 
Caucasean snow, I will engage to create a flame within 
her bosom shall bum with an ardour fiereer than that 
created by the cestus of Venus." 

*' Swear to me, father, you will do this." 

*' By Oriraasis ! she shall be yours." 

" Enough— I am content." 

" Give me the damsel's name, her dwelling— I" 

** Neither is needed«-^he is here." And the Mask 
pointed to the Venetian girl. 

'^Jabamiah!" exclaimed the surprised astrologer— 
** this youth — this — ^" 

'* Nay, I know all," replied the Mask. " Plead not 
ignoranee^ I witnessed the discovery you made." 

" And — and you love her — ^" 

" Love her !" echoed the Mask—" Hear me, father," 
continued he, with impetuosity. ** You, who are of that 
fiery land, need not be told with what fierceness we 
italiaas love. With all the ardour of overwhelming 
passion I pursued this damsel. She was deaf to my 
prayers, my vows, entreaties. In vain I used every 
blandishment, every artifice — in vain lavished gifts upon 
her that might have won a princess — idl my efforts 
were ineffectual— -for me she had no heart, no smile, no 
love. Nay, more, the fury of ray suit affrighted her. 
Indifference grew to fear, and fear to hate. She hat€^ 
me. Hate, in some bosoms, is akin to love, but not in 
hers. It was (shall I confess so much ?) a loathing of 
me. She repdled all my advances, avoided my pres- 
ence, fled my sight. Stung by resentment, urged on 
by disappointed passion^ I formed plans that, hs^ they 
not been foiled in their execution, must have placed 
tier within my power. By some means she became 
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acquainted with my projects, and souglit safety in 
flight. Her disappearance added to my torture-^I was 
frantic. While plunged in this despair, I received in- 
telligence that she had flown to Paris. Thither I re- 
paired — ^traced her — saw through her disguise — ^hover- 
ed round her dwelling — ^haunted her like her shadow, 
in tlM hope that chance would, in the end, befriend me ; 
it has befriended me when least expected. The mo- 
ment has arrived— she has fallen into your power— no 
further obstacle exists — ^she is mine,*^ 

And the Mask would have seized upon the inanimate 
girl, had he not been withheld by the astrologer. 

'^One obstacle yet exists, my son," said Ruggieri, 
coldly ; " you have a rival." 

** A rival !" echoed the Mask. 

" A formidable one." 

** Name him !" 

^ For whom did she wreath that garland 1 — For whom 
endanger her life ?" 

"Ha!" 

" For Crichton !" 

" Perdition seize him ! That she loves htm is clear ; 
but he loves her not— knows her not — ^nor shall he 
know her — they must meet no more. But we lose 
time, father; yield me that maid." 

" Take back your purse, signor," replied Ruggieri, 
firmly ; " I cannot aid you in this matter." 

'*How?" exclaimed the Mask — ''Have I not your 
oath?" 

" True ! but I knew not what I swore." 

"Tis binding, nevertheless. That is, if aught be 
binding on a conscience supple as your own. What 
interest can you have in this maiden ? Are your ser- 
vices already purchased by this accursed Crichton ? or 
do you hope to make a better market with him ? — If 



" Put no further afiront upon me, Signor Maschera," 
returned Ruggieri. "I am not lightly aroused nor 
easily appeased, as you may learn if you provoke my 
anger. I am no friend to Crichton — nor is this maiden 
aught to me. Beyond the accidental discovery of her 
sex, and what you yourself have told me, I am wholly 
ignorant in all relating to her: — ^but fate has given her 
to my protection, and to violence like yours I will 
never betray her. Shame to the gray hairs that deck 
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my brows did I act otherwise. Take baek your purse, 
signer, and trouble me no longer." 

*' Away, thou hoary hypocrite,*' exclaimed the Mask. 
*^ Think not to impose upon one who knows thee well 
as I do, by thy vile pretences. Why should I stoop to 
solicit when I can command? A word from me — a 
look — a signal, and thou art plunged within a dungeon 
— stretched upon a wheel, whence not even Catharine's 
mighty arm can accomplish thy deliverance. Of all 
men living, Ruggieri, thou hast most cause of dread 
irom me ; nut of all agents of iniquity 1 have most need 
of thee, therefore thou art safe ; but tremble if thou dig- 
obeyest me. My vengeance is swifter and more cer- 
tain than thine own." 

'' Who, in the devil's name, are you that talk thus T' 
inquired the astrologer. 

*' Were I the devil himself, I could not occasion you 
more disquietude than I should were I to reveal my- 
self," replied the Mask. '' B^ satisfied, and seek to 
know no further of me." 

The haughty imperiousness of tone suddenly assu- 
med by the Mask, was not without its effect upon the 
astrologer; but he struggled to maintsun a composed 
demeanour. 

'* What if I still refuse eompliance ?" demanded he. 

** I denounce ypu,'^ continued the Mask, breathing the 
^ words hollowly in his ear, ^ of treasonable practices 
against the monarch ^neath whose rule you Uve. 
Search the foul and inky depths of your soul, Ruggieri, 
and pluck forth its blackest secret. Bethink you of the 
proofs that might exist of your damnable offences, aiMl 
of him who might become your accuser." 

^' There lives but one who could thus accuse me," 
groaned Ruggieri, ** and he — ^" 

" Stands by your side.** 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Ruggieri, incredulously. 

The Mask whispered in his ear. The astrologer 
started and trembled from head to foot. 

** 1 am content,'* said he« after a pause. " CJommand 
me, noble signor, as you see fitting. My life is at your 
disposal." 

*' I need not the sacrifice," returned the Mask, scorn- 
fully. " Deliver up the maiden. Yet stay, I am not 
unattended here. Hast thou no place of refuge, to 
which thou couldst convey this maid, where she might 
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benefit by thy leech-like craft, would be secure from all 
observation of this Crichton, and where thou mightst 
put in practice the magical allurements of which thou 
hast made mention V 

" Si0:nor, I have," replied Ruggieri, after an instant's 
reflectipn, and as if struck with a new idea, "if it be 
your pleasure, I will convey her to the mystic tower, 
nigh the H6tel de Soissons, whither alone her Majesty 
Catharine de Medicis and I have access. There shall 
she remain concealed till I am acquainted with your 
further wishes. — But can it be that this damsel hath 
refused your suit ? Methinks she might have esteemed 
herself too highly honoured by your notice. By Ori- 
masis there must be witchcraft in the case. You may 
be spellbound, noble signor. The Emperor Charle- 
magne was similarly enslaved to a foul hag — and now I 
mind me of a strangely fashioned key, which I dis* 
covered upon her bosom. Perchance the charm re- 
sides in that. It may be a talisman of potent virtue. 
I will put it to the proof ; in any case we must have a 
counter-enchantment, and I will substitute in its stead 
a waxen image of your — " 

**As thou wilt," interrupted the Mask, "be that thy 
business. Ha! she 8tirs--^uick, we lose time." 

For some moments before it was remarked by the 
astrologer and his companion, the return of animation 
had been perceptible in the Venetian girl. Heaving a 
deep sigh, she opened the lids of her large and languid 
eyes, and fixed their black orbs upon Ruggieri and £1- 
berich ; the former of whom was bending over her at 
the instant of her restoration to consciousness (if the 
bewilderment she felt could be called consciousness)* 
while the latter sustained her within his caitiff grasp. 
In this crouching posture, with his unbared, yellow arms 
twined around her person, the hideous dwarf resembled 
a messenger of Eblis sent to bear some beautiful soul to 
perdition. Fear took possession of the maiden as she 
glanced from one to the other. The objects before her 
looked like the visions of a dream. In vain did Rug- 
ffieri raise his finder to his lips ; she neither compre- 
hended her own situation, nor perceived necessity for 
silence. Just then her wandering gaze chanced upon 
the Mask, whose dusky form, supported by the buttress 
of the wall, and dilated by the gathering shadows of 
twilight, appeared almost gigantic. With a wild laugh 
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she pointed to the gloomy figure, and muttered aome 
incoherent ejaculations. 

** Away/* exclaimed the Mask, " about it quick; why 
listen to her ravings ? Remove her to the turret." 

*' That voice !^* shrieked the maiden, starting to her 
f^et, aikl spreading her hand before her eyes, '* It w— it 
must be he ! — where am 1 1— ha — !" 

" Seize her," vociferated the Mask. 

*' He haunts me even while life is ebbing," screamed 
the distracted girl; **I am dying, yet cannot 'scape him. 
Save me from him, Grichton — save me." 

And with a wild scream she broke from the grasp of 
Ruggieri. 

*' Gone !" shouted the Mask, ineffectually endeavour- 
ing to arrest her flight. ''Miscreants! you have let 
the snared bird loose. Ruggieri, you shall answer this 
with your life." 

"The bird hath only fluttered forth," returned the 
astrologer — ^** We yet may make it ours." 

It was at this crisis that the voice of the supposed 
Geloso reached the ears of Grichton. Like a frail baric 
tossed amid troubled waters, the enfeebled maid strove 
against the tumultuous mob, who little heeded either 
her plaints or frantic ejaculations. 

" Poor youth!" cried one of the scholars,— "his hurt 
hath turned his brain : — get hence, foolish boy ! Grich- 
ton hath his hands too full to give attention to thy 
shouts. He hath more need of help than thou hast. 
Dost see yon tall green plume 1 — Dost see the strife 
around it 1 — That plume is Grichton's. Be advised, and 
venture not where blows shower thick as hail, and, 
where thou mayst come in for thy share of the tem- 
pest. Seek shelter in the rear." 

The maid discerned the lofty figure of Grichton, as 
indicated by the student, involved amid the throng; 
and at the same moment his eye alighted upon her 
struggling form. " It is the voice of the Geloso," he 
mentally ejaculated. " How comes he there unattended ? 
To the rescue ! — Ha !— Back, sirs, on your lives, I 
charge you." 

•* Save me, Grichton !" screamed the Venetian, " save 
me!" 

A thick battalion of scholars opposed themselves to 
Grichton's progress. 

** Stand aside!" vociferated he, nothing daunted by 
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their nmnbers ; and, whirling the iron bar over his head, 
he dashed in the direction of the Venetian. 

The damsel beheld him approach — she saw the schol- 
ars give way before his resistless efforts — she heard his 
shout of encouragentent — and at the very instant when 
her bosom throbbed highest with hope, and when she 
almost deemed herself secure beneath his protecting 
arm, she felt her waist enctrcled by a sudden clasp. 

She looked up— -her eyes encountered two dark orbs 
flashing from the outlets of a sable mask. Her brain 
reeled ;— she saw no more. 

Crichton meanwhile pressed fiercely forward. Fresh 
difficulties were thrown in his path — fresh ranks obsti- 
nately opposed themselves to his progress ; but all diffi- 
culties were at length overcome, and he reached the spot 
where he beheld the Geloso :— it was void. A roar of 
mockery from the students testified their satisfaction at 
his disappointment. 

" You have arrived too late to succour your preser- 
ver," shouted a voice from out the crowd ; — ** he is be- 
yond your reach, and in the care of one who will not 
readily surrender him. Higados de Dios! You are 
foiled, most puissant caballero, nor shall it be my fault 
if you do not ever find a stumbling-block within your 
path. Bezo los manos, senor." 

Turning towards the quarter whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, Crichton beheld the retreating figure of Cara- 
vaja. 

** By my hopes of knightly worship," murmured he, 
as he glanced fiercely round, '* I would give all the lau- 
rels I have this day won to have effected that poor 
youth^s deliverance from his foes. 'Tis plain from his 
eries, his looks of terror, and his sudden disappearance, 
that he hath been placed in fearful jeopardy. Curses 
upon these brawling scholars! 'Twere a labour of 
Hercules to pursue the quest amid a scene of such 
confusion ; and yet I would fain continue it did I see a 
chance of success. Why did Ruggieri, who so eagerly 
accepted the charge of this wounded boy, suffer him to 
incur such peril 1 The old astrologer shall render me 
some explanation of his want of caution or humanity." 

Crichton's further self-communion was cut short by 
the shouts of the archers and the trampling of their 
steeds. After a brief but ineffectual resistance, as we 
have before stated, the scholars threw down their arms, 
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and, shouting for quarter, fled amain. Crichton was left 
alone. No sooner did the Yicomte de Joyeuse, who was 
careering among the crowd, ever and anon seizing a 
prisoner and delivering him to the custody of the guwli 
discern him, than he reined his charger by his side. 

** Now Heaven and our Lady be praised," exclaimed 
the vicomte, gayly, *Uhat I find you unhurt, Seigneur 
Crichton. By my blazon, it had, indeed, been a blot 
upon the fair page of chivalry, had its brightest mirror 
perished amid a rascal rout like this. Not a scratch but 
should have been paid for by a life. T^te-Dieu ! if the 
lord rector reprove not his froward children* our ser- 
geants shall take the task from his hands, and give him 
a lesson in the art. But see, your page is at hand ; your 
courser snorteth for very joy to behold his lord. Ah, 
Crichton ! brave steed — fair page— -botti pledges of a 
royal lady's favour ; — you are twice fortunate !" 

'' Thrice fortunate, Joyeuse, in a brother-in-arms who 
flieth to my rescue in extremities like the present}" re- 
turned Crichton, in the same lively tone as his compan- 
ion, vaulting at the same time into the saddle of a superb 
charger, in richest housings, which was led towards lum 
by a gallant-looking page, mounted upon a milk-white 
palfrey, and bedecked in doublet of white satin and velvet 
mantle of deepest azure, the colours, as before remarked, 
of Marguerite de Valois. *' Methinks," added he, smi- 
ling, *' this hard-fought field is at length our own*— and 
yet, after enacting more wonders than ever were 
achieved by the doughtiest champions of romance — 
Tristan or Launfal, Huon or Parthenopex, when 8tru|- 
gling 'gainst the powers of sorcelrie and darkness — it 
moveth me to tears to think in what light esteem my ex- 
ploits will be held by preux chevaUers like to thyself, 
who think there is no honour to be won in such perilous 
conflicts. Trust me, a legion of swarthy gnomes, with 
the fay Urganda at their head, were more easily van- 
quished than these disloyal varlets. I have now en- 
countered this university alike in hall and field, disputed 
it with them by rule of rhetoric and by rule of fence, 
and will freely admit to thee that I prefer the weapons 
of the principals to those of their disciples, and plume 
myself rather upon my conquest (if conquest it be) 
over these hard-headed, club- wielding neophytes, whose 
stubborn brains were more difficult of convincement 
than their renowned and learned seniors. But 'tis time 
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to bestow a thought upon my luckless countryman, the 
original cause of all this scene of discord. Methinks I 
discern him and his stanch ally, amid the thickest tur- 
moil. Forward, Joyeuse, I would speak with them." 

A few bounds of his steed brought Crichton to the 
spot where stood Ogilvy and Blount. The latter, per- 
ceiving that the fray was at an end, called off his dog 
from the Bemardin, but finding that his intimation was 
not attended to by the stubborn animal, he seconded the 
hint with a heavy blow of his crabstick, which produced 
the desired effect. Druid quitted his hold, and, with a 
surly growl, plumped down at his master's feet. 

" We meet to-morrow, then, Ogilvy," said Crichton, 
^ and such service as I can render shall be yours to com- 
mand. Meantime you shall suffer no further molesta- 
tion. Joyeuse, hath he your safeguard t" 

** He has," replied the vicomte. " By my halidom, 
the brave Scot shall have a post among my company of 
archers, if he choose to barter his gown of eray serge 
for a jerkin of bright steel. He will not be the first of 
his countrymen who hath found the change to his advan- 
tage." 

*'I will reflect upon your offer, seigneur," replied 
Ogilvy, with the characteristic caution of his nation — 
** meantime my best thanks are due to you for the pro- 
posal." 

"As you please, sir," replied Joyeuse, haughtily; 
** nor are your acknowledgments due to me, but to the 
Seigneur Crichton. To him alone you are indebted for 
my offer." 

" He knows not what he declines, Joyeuse," returned 
Crichton. "I will reason with him on the morrow. 
And now," continued he, *'I would desire better ac- 

Jiuaintance with your valiant comrade, who, from his 
rame, his accent, and his dog, I jud&:e to be of England " 
" I urn an Englishman," returned Blount, *' but I de- 
serve not the epithet you have applied to me. Had you 
bestowed it on my dog, the term might not have been 
mi8applied*-K)n me 'tis wholly thrown away. Druid 
hath some pretensions to valour — he will never disgrace 
the soil from which he sprung — nor will his master, for 
that matter. But since you have honoured me with 
your notice, worthy sir, let us join hands upon our new- 
struck friendship, if I be not too bold in assuminff such 
a feeling on your part towards me, and you shall find* 
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if you need them, that in Simon Blount and his dog, for 
I must not except Druid, who is part of myself, and in- 
deed the best part, you will have two foUowets upon 
whose faith you may rely. Audacter et fideliter is my 
device," 

" And a cordial and constant one it is," replied Crich- 
ton, as he warmly returned the pressure of the English* 
man's huge outstretched hand. *' Gladly do I embrace 
your offer. Come to my hotel with Ogilvy on the mor- 
row, and neglect not to bring with you my new ami 
trusty follower." 

'* Doubt not that," returned Blount ; ** Druid and I are 
seldom apart." 

Further conversation was interrupted by the sudden . 
arrival of the jester Chicot, who, contrary to his wont, 
had an expression somewhat serious upon his scoffing 
and derisive physiognomy. 

" Ah ! my gay gossip," said Crichton, " why that por- 
tentous look ? hast thou lost thy bawble in the fray ?" 

" Far worse than that, brother droU," returned Chi- 
cot, ** I have lost my reputation. Thou hast fairly won 
vay cap and bells, and shalt have them by pre-eminence 
or wisdom. But bend down thy lordly neck to me ; I 
have somewhat for thjr private hearing." 

And, approaching Crichton, the jester breathed his in- 
formation in a low tone. 

" What !" exclaimed Crichton, who appeared struck 
with surprise at Chicot's intelligence — " art thou sure 
this Geloso is — 1" 

** Hush !" muttered the jester ; ** who is now the fool? 
Would you betray her secret ?" 

" And 'twas the Mask who seized her ?" asked Crich- 
ton in a whisper. *' Whose features doth that vizard 
hide 1" 

" I know not," replied Chicot — " it may be the Bala- 
fr6, or the B^amais, or the antichrist, for aught I can ^ 
tell ; but this I may assert, that it is neither my gossip, 
Henriot, nor thou, nor I, nor even the Seigneur Joy- 
euse ; I will not say as much for our regal ghool Cath- 
arine, whom perchance it may be." 
" But Ruggieri, thou sayst — " 

" Was with him. I beheld him and his dwarf Elber- ' 
ich. Both lent assistance to the Mask." 
" Devils ! Thi« cursed astrologer shall — ^ 
** Have a care, gossip— Ruggieri is a loose friend — ^bul 
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a fast foe — ^beware of him. We never hob-a-nob to- 
gether without my glass breaking, and the wine being 
spilt— a-hem !" 

*' He is gone, thou sayst V 

" Of a surety." 

'* I will seek him in his tower, and compel him to 
some explanation of this mystery of the Mask and 
maiden.*^ 

'* That tower is the kennel of the she-wolf Catharine, 
—take heed what you do. Many a hand has been thrust 
into a cage, the bearer whereof would have gladlv with- 
drawn it unscathed. But as you will ; fools are leaders 
—wise men receders." 

^ Gentlemen, adieu !" said Crichton ; " remember our 
appointment of the morrow; Joyeuse, our rendezvous is 
at the f6te to-night. Au revoirP^ 

Saying which, Crichton plunged his spurs into his 
horse's sides, and, followed by his page, rode swiftly 
down the Montague Saint-G^nevieve. 

Chicot shrugged his shoulders. 

** Knight-errantry is not wholly extinct, I perceive," 
muttered he; '*our gossip, Crichton, is born at least 
some half century too late ; he should have flourished in 
thci good old times of mine ancestor Triboulet, and his 
ehivalrous master, Francis the First. He is caught at 
once by the silken meshes of this dark-haired siren. 
What will our fair mistress Margot say if this new ad- 
venture reach her jealous ears? But I must to the 
Louvre. This scholastic brawl will divert Henri's 
spleen. And as I descend this Parnassian steep of 
St. Gen^vidve, to beguile the time, Til invoke the muse 
in behalf of 

THE ADMIRABLE SCOT. 

♦* A song I'll write on 
Matchless Crichton ; 
In wit a bright one, 
Form, a slight one, 
Love, a light one ! 
Who lalketh Greek with us 
Like great Busbequius, 
Knoweth the Cabala, 
Well as Mirandola, ^ 

Fate can reveal to as, 
Like wise Cornelias, 
Reasoneth like Socrates 
OroldXenocrates; 
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Whose system ethical, 
Sound, dialectical, 
Aristotelian, 
Pantagruelian, 
Like to chameleon, 
Choppeth and changeth, 
Everywhere rangeth ! 
Who rides like Centam*, 
Preacheth like Mentor, 
Drinks like Lyaeus, 
Sings like Tyrteus, 
Reads like Budsus, 
Vaulteth like Tuccaro, 
Painteth like Zucchero, 
Diceth like Spaniard, 
Danceth like gal Hard, 
I'ilts like Orlando, 
Does all man can do ! 
Qui pupaa nobUes 
InnumerabileSf 
Amat amabiles ; 
Atque Reginam 
NavarrcB dixfinam ! 
Whose rare prosperity, 
Grace and dexterity, 
Courage, temerity. 
Shall, for a verity. 
Puzzle posterity ! 

" Ough— ough," gasped the jester, " I am fairly out 
of breath — as old Marot sings, en rimant bien souvent jt 
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L'Age affoiblit mon discoars 
Et cette fougue me quitte, 
Dont je chantois les Amours 
0e la Reine Marguerite. 

Lb Presioent Maynakd. 

Ode a Fhtte, 
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CHAPTER I. 

A MASK AT THE LOUVRE : THE COURT OP HENRI TROIB. 

" Les peoples pip^ de leur mine 
Lee yovpnt ainsi s'enfermer, 
Jugeoient qu'ils parloient de scanner 
•Pour conqu6rir la Palestine. 
Et toutes fois leur enterprise 
Etoit le parfum d*un collet ; 
Le point coop6 d'une chemise 
Et la figure a'un ballet. 
De leur mollesse letbargique, 
Le discord sortant des eniers, 
Des maoz que nous avons souflferts 
Nous ourdit la toils tragique." Malhixbk. 

That night, high festival was held within the Louvre, 
by its effeminate and voluptuous sovereign, who assem- 
bled upon the occasion the whole of his brilliant court, 
then without a rival in Europe, either for the number 
and loveliness of the dames who frequented it, or for 
the bravery and gallantry of the youthful chivalry by 
which it was graced. 

The liffhter amusements of the revel, the ballette, and 
the mask, were as captivatinff to Henri, as the more 
manly exercises of tennis and the chase were to his 
brother and predecessor, Charles IX., of odious mem- 
ory. 

His fgtes were sumptuous and frequent — so frequent, 
indeed, that the chief part of his time was occupied in 
the arrangement of these magnificent spectacles. The 
sums which he lavished upon the marriage-feasts of his 
favourites were enormous : the royal coffers were ofte^ ' 
drained by his inordinate extravagance ; and, while t})^ 
state groaned beneath the weight of the burdens con- 
stantly imposed upon it, the universal license that reigned 
at his orgies occasioned scandal and discontent through- 
out the reputable portion of the community, of which 
his enemies were not slow to take advantage. 

D3 
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Two years before the period of which we treat, Henri 
gave an entertainment to his brother, the Due D'Alen- 
con, at which the ladies assisted, " vestues de verdy en 
habits d^kornmey d moilie nuesy et ayant leurt ckeveux Spars 
comme SvousSe^"* The cost of this banquet exceeded a 
hundrea thousand francs ! In December,^ 1570, as we 
learn from the Journal of his reign, he went en masque 
to the H6tel de Guise, accompanied by thirty princesses 
and ladies of his court, richly attired in silks and silver 
tissue, braided with pearls and gems of price; and such 
was the confusion that prevailed, that the more discreet 
part {le plus sages dames et demoiselles) were obliged to 
retire, by reason of the license of the maskers: for, as 
it is significantly observed, by Pierre de L^Estoile, the 
author of the Journal, *' could the walls and tapestry 
have spoken, they would have, doubtless, found many 
pleasant particulars to communicate." Subsequently, 
in 1583, upon Shrove Tuesday, attended by his favour- 
ites, masked like himself, Henri rushed into the streets, 
where he committed such frantic and unheard-of fol- 
lies and insolences, that he was publicly reprimanded 
the next day by all the preachers in Paris. 

Louise de Lorraine, or de Vaudemont, his queen, a 
princess of amiable but feeble character, entirely with- 
out ambition (on which account she was selected as a 
suitable spouse to her son by the crafty Catharine de 
Medicis, ever apprehensive of a rival near the throne), 
and possessing the negative merit of passive submis- 
sion, offered no opposition to the wishes of her royal 
husband, though she took little part in his festivities. 
Her gentle existence was divided between her oratory, 
her garden, the establishment of confr^Hes, and other 
religious institutions, and the retirement of a secluded 
apartment ; her daily occupations were embroidery, or 
the perusal of her book of prayer ; her attire was of 
the simplest material, fashioned chieiy of woollen 
cloth ; and, though her complexion had become deathly 
pale, she refused the aid of rouge. Her inmiediate at- 
tendants and ladies of honour were recommended to 
her regard rather by their piety and decorum of con- 
duct than for any other more dazzling qualifications. 
Of this queen, many pleasing traits are narrated — one, 
in particular, of a reproof conveyed to the flaunting and 

* Journal de Henri III.— Mai, 1577. 
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over-dressed, lady of a president, to whom, in the un* 

eret^nding garb she had adopted, she was wholly un* 
nown. But, taken altogether, her nature was too easy 
and acquiescent, and her frame of mind too infirm, to 
promote in any way the welfare of the kingdom, or to 
accomplish the reformation of the monarch to whom 
she was united. That she found rather sorrow than 
happiness in her exalted stktion, can scarce be doubted ; 
indeed, her woes have been thus eml:>almed in verse by 
the Jesuit Le Moine : — 

** Son espnt fut gini dans la couche royale ; 
La couromie lui fut une chaine fatale, 
Le Louvre une prison, le trdne un echafaut, 
Erig^ pour inontrer son tourment de plus hau|t." 

But, perhaps, the severest of her afflictions consisted in 
her being denied the blessing of children. 

The position which Louise de Vaudemont should 
have occupied was assumed by the queen mother, who 
amply supplied whatever might be wanting in her 
daughter*in-law. In her hands her sons were mere 
puppets ; they filled thrones while she wielded their 
sceptres. Hers was truly, what it has been described, 
" a soul of bronze or of iron." Subtle, secret, Machi- 
avelian — the ** Prince" of the plotting Florentine was 
her constant study — her policy worked in the dark: 
none could detect her movements till they were dis- 
closed by their results. Inheriting many of the nobler 
qualities of the Medicis, her hatred was implacable as 
that of the Borgias; and, like that dread race, her 
schemes were not suffered ta be restrained by any ties 
of affinity. Rumour attributed to her agency the mys- 
terious removal of her two elder sons* from th^ath 
of the third, who was unquestionably her favoi$ite; 
and she was afterward accused of being accessory to 
the suddeq death of another, the Due D'Alen9on, who 
perished at Chateau-Thierry, from smelling a bouquet 
of poisoned flowers. 

The court of Catharine de Medicis, in effect that of 
her son, numbered three hundred of the loveliest and 
most illustrious damsels of the land, a ll^t of whom will 

* See what Thuanus says upon the post mdiftem examination of 
Charles IX., lib. Ivii. — ex causa incognita reperti Uoores. The death- 
bed of Charles was indeed an awful one -, but its horror would be 
increased, could we be assured that his excruciating pangs were oc- 
casioned by his mother. 
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be found in the pages of Brantdme, who falls into rap** 
tures in describing the charms of this galaxy of beau- 
ties, proclaiming them to be little short of goddesseS) 
and declaring that the palace which they enlighteni^ 
was un way paradis du monde, tscoU de toute honnesteti 
et vertu, et omement de la France, Now, however we 
may differ from the vivacious chronicler of the ^ Dtanes 
Gakmtes^^ in our estimate of the " honnesteU et vertu** of 
the ladies in question, remembering, as we do, the ad- 
venture of the Demoiselle de Limeuil with the Prince 
de Cond6, and the libellous verses which it occasioned^ 
beginning — 

" Puella ilia nobilis 
Qu8B ent tarn amabilis, 
Commisit adulterium 
Et Duper fecit filiam." 

and which, after alluding to the indignation of the 
queen mother at the conduct of the frail maid of hon* 
our, state, that nothing would satisfy her majesty short 
of sending her to a nunnery,— 

" Mittena in Monasterium 
Quarere refrigerium — " 

however, we repeat, we may differ from the Abbe de 
Brant6me in our notions of their propriety, we are 
Quite satisfied that his enthusiastic admiration of these 
(fames was fully warranted by their personal attrac- 
tions. In later times, the sparkling court of our own 
Charles the Second did not boast so much beauty as 
that of Henri III. 

Surrounded by this fair phalanx, Catharine felt her- 
self irresistible. As in the case of the unfortunate 
Demoiselle de Limeuil, she only punished their indis- 
cretions when concealment was impossible. An accu- 
rate judge of human nature, she knew that the most 
inflexible bosom was no proof against female blandish* 
ment, and, armed with this ** petite bande des dames de la 
cour^'^ as they weie called, she made use of their agency 
to counteract the plans of her enemies, and by their 
unsuspected influence, which extended over all the 
court, became acquainted with the most guarded secrets 
of all parties. The ^ofound dissimulation which en- 
veloped her conduct, has left the character of Catha^ 
rine a problem which the historian would in vain at' 
tempt to solve ; and equally futile would be his endeav- 
ours to trace to their hidden sources the springs of all 
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her actions. Blindly superstitious, bigoted, yet skep- 
tical, and, if her enemies are at all to be believed, 
addicted to the idolatrous worship of false gods ; prolid, 
yet never guilty of meanness ; a fond wife — an Italian 
woman, yet exhibiting no jealousy of an inconstant 
husband; a tender mother, yet accused of sacrificing 
three of her sons to her ambitious views ; a rigid ob- 
server of etiquette, yet not unfrequently overlooking 
its neglect ; fiery and vindictive, yet never roused to 
betray her emotions by any gesture of impatience, but 
veiling her indignation under a mask of calmness, her 
supposititious character and actions were a perpetual 
contradiction to each other. The best description of 
her is perhaps contained in the following satirical epi- 
taph, which appeared soon after her demise : — 

** La Reine qui cy git fut un diable e^ un ange, 
Toute pleine de bl&me, et pleine de louange, 
Elle soutint I'Etat et I'Etat mit k bas, 
£lle fit maints accords, et pas moins de debats, 
Elle enfanta trois Rois, et trois guerres civiles, 
Fit b4tir des Chateaux, et ruiner des villes ; 
Fit bien de bonnes loix, et de mauvais edits, 
Souhaite-lui, passant, Enfer et Paradis." 

Catharine's, however, was a genius of a high order* 
No portion of her time was left unoccupied. She was 
a lover of letters and of men of letters — 

"Pour ne dig6nerer de ses premiers ayeux 
Soigneuse a fait chercher les livres les plus vieux 
Hebreux, Grecs, et Latins, traduits et k traduire* — *' 

a cultivator of the arts, and the most perfect horsewom- 
an of her time. To her the ladies are indebted for the 
introduction of the pommel in the saddle (female equi- 
tation being, up to that period, conducted d laplanehette), 
a mode whiph, according to Brant6me, she introdu" 
ced for the better display of her unequalled symmetry 
of person. 

If Catharine was a paradox, not less so was her son, 
Henri HI., whose youth held forth a bnlliant promise 
not destined to be realized in his riper years. The vic- 
tor of Jamac and Montcontour — the envy of the warlike 
youth of his time — the idol of those whose swords had 
been fleshed in many battles — the chdsen monarch of 
Poland — a well-judging statesman — a fluent and felici- 

^ Ronsard, 
8 
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tous orator, endowed with courage, natural grace, t 
fine person, universally accomplished in all the exer- 
cises of the tilting-yard, the manage, and the hall of 
arms-^this chivalrous and courageous prince, as soon 
as he ascended the throne of France, sank into a vo- 
luptuous lethargy, from which, except upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, he was never afterward aroused : his 
powers of mind — his resolution — his courage, moral and 
physical, faded beneath the enervating life of sei^uality 
m which he indulged. 

Govenied by his mother and by his favourites, who 
were Catharine^s chief opponents, and of whose over- 
weening influence she stood most in fear, — threatened 
by the Due de Guise, who scarcely dei^^ned to conceal 
his bold designs upon the throne — distrusted by the 
members of the League, of which he had named himself 
chief, and who were, for the most part, instruments of 
the Guise — dreaded by the Huguenots, to whom he had 
always shown himself a relentless persecutor, and who 
remeijfibered with horror his cruelties at the massacre 
of Samt-Barth61emi, of which dismal tragedy he has 
avowed himself a principal instrument — opposed by the 
Pope, and by Philip 11. of Spain (his brother-in-law), 
both of whom were favourable to the claims of Guise — 
with Henri of Navarre in the field, and his brother the 
Due D'Alen9on disaffected — fulminated against by the 
Sorbonne — assailed by one of its doctors, in a pamphlet 
endeavouring to prove the necessity of his deposition — 
Henri, with his crown tottering upon his head, still main- 
tained an exterior of the same easy indifference, aban- 
doned none of his pleasures or his devotions (for de- 
votion with him took the semblance of amusement — 
and the oratory and the ball-room were but a step asuu* 
der — the mass and the masquerade each the diversion of 
an hour) — turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of his 
counsellors, and could only be awakened, like the As> 
Syrian, from his luxurious trance, when the armed 
hand was put forth to grasp his sceptre. Then, indeed, 
for a brief space, he showed himself a king. 

It is not, however, with this portion of his reign we 
have to do, but with that in which this Sybaritic prince 
was altogether sunk in indolence and dreamy enjoy- 
ment. 

On the night of which we speak, he had gathered to- 
gether, within his gorgeous halls, the loveUest and the 
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proudest of his capital. Catharine de Medicis was there 
with her brilliant bevy of beauties. Marguerite de Va- 
lois, the fair Queen of Navarre, then in her seven-and- 
twentieth summer, and glowing in the noontide warmth 
of her resplendent charms, was present, attended by her 
train; nor were the gentle Louise de Vaudemont, and 
her demure and discreet dames of honour, absent. All 
that Henri's court could boast, of grace, wit, beauty, or 
distinction, were assembled. Nothing was wanting to 
render it in every respect attractive. 

Perfumes, exhaled from a thousand aromatic lamps or 
fragrant exotics, filled the air with sweets ; music, soft 
and low, breathed from a band of unseen minstrels, ech- 
oed to the steps of the dancers — lofty plumes waved to 
the cadences of the melody — small elastic feet twinkled 
in the various elastic movements of the figure — now at- 
tuned to the rapid whirl of the bransle — now to the 
graceful and majestic pauses of the Spanish pavanne, or 
to the grave, slow, and dignified deportment of the Ital- 
ian pazzameno. 

The f6te was a masked one, and all, save the mon- 
arch and a few of his privileged followers, wore the viz- 
ard. The costumes were endless and diversified, but 
chosen rather with a view to display the person of the 
wearer to the best advantage in a guise different from 
his ordinary one, than with that bizarre taste which 
characterizes an Italian masquerade or carnival scene. 
Bright eyes, not less bright that they were seen peep- 
ing like stars through the dusky loopholes of the pretty 
velvet mask, called the touret de nez^ which gave an ad- 
ditional picjuancy and effect, where none was needed, to 
the ruby lips and polished chin of the wearer, rained 
their influence around. Of all favourers to flirtation, 
commend us to the mask : beneath its shadow a thou- 
sand random darts may be shot that would fall pnoint- 
less, or never be aimed at all, were it not for this friend- 
ly covering. Blessings, therefore, upon him that in- 
vented the mask, who has thereby furnished the bash- 
ful lover with a remedy for his grievance ! 

But to return : the splendid company dispersed them- 
selves throughout the long suite of gilded saloons — now 
listening to the ravishing notes of a concert of harmo- 
nious voices-— or gathering round the tables where vast 
sums were lost at trictrac, primero, and other forgotten 
games of hazard — or pausing beneath a scented arcade 
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of flowers — or loitering within the deep embrasnre of a 
tapestried window, or partaking of the sumptuous ban- 
quet set forth within the great hall of the carousal. 
The laugh and the jest were loud and high ; the love- 
speech and its response, faint and low. 

Amid the glittering throng might be discerned a 
group who had laid aside their masks, and who held 
themselves slightly aloof from the proceedings of the 
assemblage. More mirth, however, might be observed 
among this party than elsewhere. Their laughter was 
heard above the conversation; and few were there, 
whether dames or seigneurs, who passed in review be- 
fore them, if their gait or features could be detected, but 
were exposed to a galling fire of raillery and sarcastic 
remarks. 

One among their number was treated with marked 
deference and respect by the others ; and it would a{)- 
pear that it was for his amusement that all these witti- 
cisms were uttered, as, whenever a successful hit was 
made, he bestowed upon it his applause. He was a 
man of middle height, slender figure, and had a slight 
stoop in the shoulders. His countenance was charged 
with an undefinable but sinister expression, sometlung 
between a sneer and a smile. His features were not 
handsome ; the nose being heavy and clubbed, and the 
lips coarse and thick ; but his complexion was remark- 
able for its delicacy and freshness of teint ; neither were 
his eyes deficient in lustre, though their glances were 
shifting, suspicious, and equivocal. He wore short mus- 
taches, curled upwards from the lips, and a beard d la 
toy ale tufted his chin.^ From either ear depended long 
pearl drops, adding to his effeminate appearance, while, 
m lieu of plumes, his black toquet, placed upon the sum- 
mit of his head, and so adjusted as not to disturb the ar- 
rangement of his well-curled hair, was adorned with a 
brilliant aigrette of many-coloured gems. Around his 
neck he wore a superb necklace of pearls, together with 
a chain of medallions intermingled with ciphers, from 
which was suspended the lesser order of the Saint-Es- 
prit, radiant with diamonds of inestimable value. In 
fact, the jewels flaming from his belt, the bucldes, and 
the various fastenings of his magnificent attire, were ad- 
most beyond computation. On the one hand, this girdle 
sustained a pouch filled with small silver flacons of per- 
fume, together with a sword, with rich hilt ai\d velvet 
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scabbard, and, on the other, a chaplet of death's heads, 
which, ever mindful of a vow to that effect, he constant- 
ly carried about his person, and which indicated the 
strange mixture of religion or hypocrisy, that, together 
with depravity, went to the composition of the wearer's 
character. Adorned with the grand order of the Saint- 
Esprit, and edged with silver lace, his chestnut-coloured 
velvet mantle, cut in the extremity of the mode, was a 
full inch shorter than that of his companions. His ruff 
was of ample circumference, and enjoyed the happiest 
and most becoming don de la roionde. Fitting as close 
to the figure as loops and buttons could make it, his ex- 
quisitely-worked and slashed pourpoint sat to a miracle, 
nor less studied was the appointment of the balloon-like 
hauts de chausses, swelling over his reins, and which, 
together with the doublet, were of yellow satin. 

Far be it from us to attempt to portray the exuberant 
splendour of his sleeve; the nice investiture of the 
graceful hmb, with the hose of purple silk, or the sharp 
point of the satin shoe. No part of his attire was left 
unstudied, and the iligant of the nineteenth century may 
aspire in vain to emulate the finished decorative taste of 
the royal exquisite of the sixteenth. 

Henri III., for it was the monarch whom we have en- 
deavoured to describe, conferred, as before stated, in- 
finite attention upon the minutiae of the toilet, and car- 
ried his consideration of dress somewhat to extremes. 
Upon the solemnization of his espousals with the Queen 
Louise, so much time was occupied in the arrangement 
of himself and his spouse for the ceremonial, that mass 
could not be celebrated until five o'clock in the evening ; 
and the Te Deum was in consequence neglected to be 
sung, an omission which was regarded as a most unfor- 
tunate augury. Of his personal appearance, moreover, 
he was excessively vam — and so anxious was he to 
preserve the delicacy and freshness of his complexion, 
and the smoothness of his skin, that he always wore a 
mask, and gloves prepared with unguents and softening 
pastes, during the nours devoted to repose. Few ladies 
of his court could compete with him in the beauty and 
smallness of his hand — a personal grace which he inher- 
ited from his mother, and which was enjoyed in com- 
mon with him by Marguerite de Valois. 

Upon the present occasion he had withdrawn one 
glove, of silk, woven with silver tissue, and pinked with 

8* 
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satin, in colours white and incarnadine ; and suffered 
his small and snowy fingers, loaded with sumptuous 
rings, to stray negligently through the luxuriant ears of 
a little lapdog, sustained by the jester Chicot, who stood 
at his side. Of dogs Henri was so passionately fond, 
that he generally drove out with a carriageful of the 
most beautiful of their species ; and took possession of 
any others that p»leased his fancy in the course of the 
ride. Of his forcible abduction of their favourites, loud 
complaints were made by the religieuses, the convents 
being the best canine storehouses, in the days of this 
great " dog-fancier !" and frequently resorted to by lum 
for fresh supplies. 

Scarcely less splendidly equipped than their sove- 
reign, were the courtiers stationed around him. Upon 
the right of Henri, who supported himself upon the 
shoulder of his chief valet, Du Halde, was placed the 
portly person of the Marquis de Villequier, sumamed 
** le jeune et le gros,''^ though now laying little claim to 
the former epithet, near to whom was his son-in-law, 
D*0., superintendent of the finance, occupied in the 
childish amusement of the bilboquet, then in vogue with 
all the courtiers, in consequence of their monarch's par- 
tiality for it. Even the gallant Joyeuse, jand the stately 
D'Epernon, disdained not to indulge in this frivolous 
pastime ; and both of them carried long silver sarba- 
canes in their hands, with which, like the modem Ital- 
ians at a carnival, they occasionally pelted the maskers 
with confectionary and sugarplums—displaying infinity 
adroitness in their aim. 

Engaged in converse with D'Epemon was Francois 
D'Epinay de Saint- Luc, Baron de Crevecceur, anotner 
of the favourites of Henri, and equally distinguished 
with his companions for a courage, which, in its wild 
and fierce display, amounted almost to ferocity. Saint- 
Luc was accounted the handsomest man pf his time, and 
universally obtained the epithet of ** le beau,^^ Many 

Eages and lackeys, in the sumptuous liveries and em- 
lazoned array of their lords, were in attendance. 
*' D*Arques," said the king, addressing Joyeuse in a 
soft and melodious tone, ** canst thou inform me whose 
lovely face lurks beneath yon violet mask (for lovely 
'tis, or else the lips and throat belie it) — there, within 
the train of her majesty, my mother— thou seest whom 
I mean." 
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" I do, sire," replied Joyeuse ; " and I quite concur in 
your majesty's opinion, that the face must be divine 
-which that envious mask shrouds ; the throat is superb, 
the figure that of a Venus ; but as to the angehc owner, 
though I flatter myself I am sufficiently acquainted with 
the dames of her majesty's suite to offer a correct con- 
jecture as to nine out of ten, let them be ever so care- 
fully disguised, I own, I am puzzled by this fair incog- 
nita. Her gait is charming. Yive-Dieu ! with your 
majesty's permission, I will ascertain the point." 

^ Stay," said the king. '* Tis needless. Saint-Luc 
will resolve our doubts at once ; 'twas she with whom 
he danced the pavaime. How name you your fair part- 
ner, baron 1" 

'* I am equally at a loss with yourself, sire, as to her 
designation," replied Saint-Luc ; " my efforts were in vain 
to obtain a glimpse of the features, and with the tones 
of the voice I was wholly unacquainted." 

*' Madame D'Epinay may well be jealous of her hand- 
some husband," said the king, smiling (the baroness, 
according to the memoirs of the time, was '* bossue, laide 
€t contrefaite, et encore pis" if worse can be well conceiv- 
ed) ; " but if thou, Saint-Luc, hast failed in making an im- 
pression upon the fair unknown, which of us shall hope 
to succeed ? It cannot be, though the figure somewhat 
resembles hers, the Demoiselle de Chastaigneraye, or 
the fair La Bretesche, Villequier would be able to p^er 
through an^ disguise she might assume ; nor Surg^res, 
Ronsard's divinity, nor Teligni, nor Mirande — Mort-Dieu 
— ^not one of them is to compare with her; she floats in 
the dance as if she moved on air." 

'* You appear interested, sire," said Saint-Luc, smi- 
lingt to show his superb teeth ; " are we to infer that 
the damsel may plume herself upon a royal conquest !" 

*' The damsel hath already made another conquest, 
upon which she has more reason to plume herself," said 
Chicot. 

«« Indeed!" exclaimed Saint-Luc. ''Who may that 
be?" 

" Nay, it refers not to thee, beau Fran9ois," returned 
the jester. " Thou, like our dear Henriot, art the vic- 
tim of every passing glance ; and neither of ye is a 
conquest upon which a maid might especially congratu- 
late herself. Now he whose love she hath won, is one 
of whose homage a damsel might be proud." 
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" Ha!" exclaimed the king, '* thoa art in the secret,! 
perceive. Who is the damsel ? and which of my gen- 
tlemen is her admirer !" 

'* All appear to be so, sire," returned Chicot ; ** but 
were I to point out the most devoted of her admirers, I 
should indicate your majesty's jester ; if the most au- 
dacious, Saint-Luc — if the most fickle, Joyeuse — ^if the 
most grave, D'Epernon — if the most over- weening, D'O. 
— if the most bulky, Villequier-^if the most imperious, 
your majesty — *' 

" And the most successful, thou shouldst add" — ^inter- 
rupted Henri — 

"No," replied Chicot. "In love affairs kings are 
never successful. They have no bonnes fortunes.^* 

** Wheiefore not V asked Henri, smiling. 

** Because their success is due not to themselves, bat 
to their station," returned the jester, ** and is therefore 
wholly unworthy of the name. Can it be termed good 
fortune to obtain that which may not be refused V 

" My ancestor, the great Francis, found it otherwise,** 
returned the king. *^ He at least was tolerably success- 
ful, even in thy sense of the word." 

^* I doubt it," replied Chicot. ** And so did my ances- 
tor Triboulet. Poh! kings are always detected. Did 
you ever find it otherwise, sire 1" 

^* I shall not make thee my confessor, compere," said 
Henri ; " but what wouldst thou say were I to hazard 
the experiment, in the case of yon fair unknown! 
What wager wilt thou hold that 1 do not succeed en 
masque .?" 

** Never throw away your best card, gossip," returned 
the jester; "that were poor play indeed. Approach 
her en m, if you would be assured of triumph. Even 
then I have my doubts. But I will stake my sceptre 
against yours, that in the other case your majesty is 
foiled." 

" 1 may put it to the proof anon," replied the king ; " I 
am not wont to be defeated. Meantime I command thee 
to disclose all thou knowest concerning the damsel in 
question." 

** All I know may be told in a breath, gossip." 

" Her name ?" 

" Esclairmonde." 

" A fair beginning. The name likds us weU— -Esclair- 
monde de — give me the surname V 
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** Le Diable m'emporte ! there I am at fault, sire — ^she 
has no surname." 

" Sang dieu ! be serious, compere." 

"By your father, the great Pantagruel — an oath I 
never ejaculate without due reverence — I swear to you, 
sire, I am serious. The lovely Esclairmonde hath no 

Eatronymic. She hath little occasion to consult the 
erald for her escutcheon." 

" How, sirrah! and one of the attendants on our 
mother 1" 

"Pardon, sire. You require information — ^I am lit- 
eral in my replies. There is a trifling mystery attached 
to her birth. Esclairmonde is an orphan — a Huguenot.'^ 

*' A Huguenot !" exclaimed the king, with an expres- 
sion of disgust, and hastily crossing himself. " By the 
holy Eucharist, thou must be in error." 

" The daughter of a Huguenot, I should have said," 
returned Chicot. " Par la Sainte-Cornesmeuse ! no one 
would look for heretics in the train of her most Catholic 
Majesty, Catharine de Medicis. They would flee from 
her as the fiend from holy water. John Calvin hath few. 
disciples within the Louvre." 

" Heaven forbid !" ejaculated the monarch, fervently 
grasping his chaplet of mort-heads. "'Tis strange," 
added he, after a moment's pause, " that 1 have never 
before heard of this girl or of her story. Art sure thou 
art not amusing us with some silly fable ?" 

** Does Madame Catharine trust you with all her se- 
crets, gossip 1" demanded Chicot. "I trow not. But at- 
tend to me, and you shall have the story of Esclairmonde, 
in the true vem of romance." And, assuming a bur- 
lesque countenance of mock gravity, the jester contin- 
ued. " Immured within her cnamber — carefully watch- 
ed by her majesty's attendants — suff*ered to hold no in- 
tercourse with any of the palace — and, above all, no com- 
munion with any suspected of heresy — Esclairmonde, 
until within these few days, has led a life of entire seclu- 
sion. Whoever her father might be — and that he was 
of rank, and a veritable Huguenot, cannot, methinks, be 
doubted — he perished by the edge of the sword at the 
day of Saint Barth61emy of blessed memory. While 
yet a child she was placed within the hands of your 
royal parent, by whom she hath been reared in the true 
Catholic and apostolic faith, and in the manner I have 
related." 
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"Mort-Dieu! the tale is curious," replied the king; 
" and i now remember somewhat of the details thou hast 

fiven, though they had long since escaped my memory, 
must see and converse with the fair Esclairmonde. 
Our mother hath not used us well in neglecting to pre- 
sent the damsel to us." 

" Your royal mother hath usually good reason for her 
actions, sire ; and I will answer for it, in the present in- 
stance, had the best of motives for her apparent neglect.** 

" Beshrew thy ribald tongue, sirrah," returned Henri, 
laughing ; " I have yet, however, another question to put 
to thee. Have a care that thou answerest it not lightly. 
Of what particular cavalier hath Esclairmonde made 
conquest 1 Of which of these gentlemen ? Take no heed 
of their glances, but reply without fear." 

** I should not fear to speak, were it to any of them 
that I alluded," replied Chicot ; ** but it was not so. Let 
these gentlemen withdraw a few paces, and thou shalt 
learn thy rival's name." 

At a gesture from the king the courtiers retired to a 
little distance. 

" Tis Crichton," said Chicot. 

" Crichton," echoed the king, in surprise — ^•* the peer- 
less — the Admirable Crichton, as he hath this day been 
sumamed — who hath vanquished our university in close 
conflict — he were indeed a rival to be feared. But thoa 
art wrong in naming him, gossip. Crichton is insnared 
within the toils of our sister of Navarre, and she is as 
little likely to brook inconstancy as any dame within the 
land. We are safe, therefore, on that score. Besides, 
he hath no thought for other beauty. And, apropos of 
Crichton, it now occurs to me that I have not seen him 
to-night — will he not grace our festival I Our sister Mar- 
guerite languishes in his absence like a pining floweret, 
nor will she force a smile for Brant6me's sprightliest 
sally, or Ronsard^s most fanciful rhapsody. What hath 
become of him 1" 

"I am wholly ignorant, sire," replied the jester. 
" He started at full speed from the College of Navarre 
after our affray with those disloyal scholars, ces bons 
rustres, as mine uncle Panurge would call them ; several 
of whom, as I already informed your majesty, are safely 
lodged within the Grand- Ch^telet, awaiting your dispo- 
sal. But what hath since befallen him I know not, save 
that he may by accident have thrust his hand into the 
hornet^s nest." 
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''Thou speakest in riddles, compare," said the king, 
gravely. 

** Here cometh one shall read them for you, sire," re- 
turned Chicot: **one more learned than CEdipus — Le 
Rammoneur d'Astrologie — ^you will hear all from him." 

'' Ruggieri !" exclaimed the king. *' Is it indeed our 
astrologer, or bath some masker assumed his garb V 

"A circumstance not very likely," replied Chicot, 
*' unless the wearer has a fancy for being ponianrded by 
accident^ as will, in all probability, be the case with Rug- 
gieri, provided he escape the stake. But by the awful 
shade of Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus Paracelsus, 
I summon within your majesty's presence the spirit and 
substance of Cosmo Ruggieri, Abbe of Saint-Mah6." 

As Chicot concluded his invocation, the astrologer ad- 
vanced towards the king. His countenance was dis- 
turbed and anxious. 

*' What hath happened, father ?" asked the jester, sur- 
veying Ruggieri with a malignant grin. '' Are the stars 
overcast — is the moon echpsed — or hath a bearded 
comet risen in the heavens 1 — What prodigy hath occur- 
red % Have thy philters failed — are thine images molten 
— or hast thou poisoned a friend by mistake ? — Hath thy 
dwarf eloped with a succube or salamander — thy gold 
turned to withered leaves — thy jewels proved counter- 
feit — thy drugs lost their virtues 1 — By Trismegistus, 
what hath gone amiss ?" 

" Can I have an instant's speech with your majesty ?" 
said Ruggieri, with a profound obeisance, and disregard- 
ing the taunts of the jester. '* What I have to say im- 
ports you much." 

" Say on, then," replied the king. 

Ruggieri looked at Chicot. Henri waved his hand, 
and the jester reluctantly withdrew. 

'' I warrant me it is to speak of Crichton and the Ge- 
losa that the accursed old owl hath quitted his roost," 
muttered he. ** Would I could catch a syllable of his 
speech ! Methinks 1 am afflicted with a more than wont- 
ed deafness, or the crafty knave hath practised the art 
of talking in an under-key to some purpose. His ma- 
jesty looks wonder-stricken, yet not displeased. He 
smiles — what pretended secret can the mendacious old 
mystifier have to make known V ,» 

Henri, meanwhile, listened with evident surprise to 
the communication of Ruggieri, but offered no interrup- 
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tion beyond an occasional exclamation of astonishment, 
accompanied by a slight shrug of the shoulders. As the 
astrologer concluded, he mused for a moment, and then 
addressed him. ** I have observed that mask, Rug- 
gieri,^^ said he, smiling, *^ at the H6tel de Bourbon, bat 
Uttle thought whose visage it shrouded. Mort-Dieu! 
thou hast let me into a pretty confidence, abb6. I have 
sufficient, methinks, to answer for in my own indiscre- 
tions, without making myself responsible for those of 
others. However, this young gsdhard shall have my 
assistance, that is certain. Hath he seen the Due de 
Nevers 1" 

•* No, sire," returned Ruggieri ; " and whatever may 
betide— into whatever perils his youth and hot blood 
may lead him, 1 implore your majesty to maintain his 
secret, and to afford him your protection." 

" Fear not. You have our royal word. Corbieu ! I 
delight in mysteries and intrigue of all kinds, and will 
lend him a helping hand with, pleasure. He is a youth 
after my own heart, to engage in such a madcap frolic. 
] am charmed with his story, yet I own I can scarce 
comprehend how a player-girl like this can occasion him 
so much trouble. Our actresses are not wont to be so 
hard-hearted, — ha — ha — especially to one of our mask* 
cr's consequence — eh, abb6 ? — this is new, methinks." 

•* There is magic in the case, sire," replied Ruggieri, 
mysteriously; "he is spell-bound." 

"Ave Maria!" said the king, crossing himself de- 
voutly — " Shield us, holy mother, from the devices of 
the evil one! And yet, Ruggieri, I must own I am 
somewhat skeptical as to these imaginary temptations. 
More witchcraft resides in the dark eyes of that Geloso, 
than in thy subtilest compounds. But from whatever 
source her attraction originates, it is clear that the 
eharm is sufficiently potent to drive our Mask to his 
wits^ ends, or he had never committed such extrava- 
gances in her pursuit." 

"Sire, I have now fulfilled my mission," returned 
Ruggieri. " I have put your majesty upon your guard 
against what may be urged by Crichton. Have I your 
permission to depart V 

" Stay !" said the king, " a thought strikes me. Du 
Halde," exclaimed he, motioning to the chief valet, 

say to the queen, our mother, that we would confer 
instant with her ; and add our request that her ma- 
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Jestjr will, at the same time, take an opportunity of pre* 
sentmg the Demoiselle Esclairmoade/' 

Da Halde bowed and departed. 

" I have my mystery, likewise, Ruggieri ; and, singu- 
larly enough, this Crichton is in some way mixed up with 
it. For the first time this evening, I discover that a beauty 
of the first order has been nurtured within the Louvre, 
whom no one knows, but with whom I find^richton is 
in love. Scarcely have I recovered from the surprise into 
which I was thrown by this incident, when thou coniest 
to tell me that the pretty Geloso, with whose canzo^ 
liettas and romances I have been so much delighted, and 
who has been the life and soul of our comedies, turns 
out to be a girl in masquerade, who, pursued by an ar- 
dent Italian, flings herself into Crichton*s arms. What 
am I to think of all this, knowing, as I do, that this very 
Crichton is the favoured lover of our sister Marguerite, 
who for him has abjured all her old amourettes, and who 
watches over him with a jealous phrensy like that of a 
first passion 1 What am 1 to think of it, I say V 

" That Venus smiled upon his nativity, sire," replied 
Ruggieri, with a profound inclination of his head. 
** Little is due to himself— much to the celestial influ- 
ences. He is predestined to success. By Nostrada- 
mus ! His fortunate for your majesty that you are not 
placed in a similar predicament with our Mask. Had 
your aflections been fixed upon the same damsel with 
Crichton, I fear even your chance, sire, would have 
been a slight one.** 

^ Sang-Dieu !" exclaimed Henri, *' they are all of one 
opinion. These are Chicot's sentiments exactly. Mark 
me, Ruggieri. As concerns Esclairmonde, I have my 
own designs. In this matter of the Geloso, thou and 
thy Mask may calculate upon my countenance : in re- 
turn, 1 shall require thy assistance should any unfore- 
seen obstacles present themselves. As to Crichton, we 
will leave him to the vigilance of our sister Marguerite. 
A hint will suflice with her. She will save us a world 
of trouble. In affairs of gallantry, we shall see whether 
even the Admirable Crichton can cope with Henri de 
Valois." 

Ruggieri shrugged his shoulders. 

** 'Tis vain to struggle with the stars, sire. Che sarat 
aara." 

Vol. I.— B 
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" But the stare say not that Esclairmonde ahall be h» 
—eh, abb6 1" 

'* His destiny is a proud one/' replied Ruggferi ; ^ that 
at least they have foretold." 

At this moment Da Halde approached, announcing 
*' her Majesty Catharine de Medicis and the Demoiselle 
Esclairmonde." 

Both weie unmasked. 



CHAPTER IL 

BSCLAIRMONDB. 

*' La Reyne-M&re aroit ordinairement de fort belles et hoDorablef 
filles, avec lesquelies tous lea jours en son antichambre on convers- 
oit, on discouroit, on devisoit, tant sagement et tant modestement 
que I'en n'eust osk faiie autrement." 

BRANT6MB-^2>am«< lUtutres. Discows II. 

" Un roi qui s'amusei est un roi dangereux."— Victor Hugo. 

Henri HI., though perfectly heartless, was the po- 
litest monarch in the world. With all the refined 
courtesy of manner, therefore, for which he was so 
eminently distinguished, hegracefuUy advanced towards 
Esclairmonde, and, as she tendered to him her homage, 
he gallantly raised her hand to his lips, and, with his 
most captivating smile, proceeded to eulogize her beauty 
in those soft periods of adulation which kings know so 
well how to turn, and no king better than Henri, — ex- 
erting himself so well to relieveher embarrassment that 
his efforts were not long unsuccessful. To a monarches 
attention, indeed, few female hearts ^re insensible. 

Startled at the sight of the astrologer, for who^ un- 
bidden appearance at the f^te she felt unable to account, 
and who in vain, by sundry significant gestures, sought 
to convey to her some notion of his errand to the Lou- 
vre, Catharine de Medicis, ever suspicious of her con- 
fidants, could not — or would not — ^be made to compre- 
hend his hints v but, regarding him with a look of dis- 
pleasure during the brief ceremonial of presentation, 
she motioned him aside, as soon as etiquette permitted 
her, and proceeded to question him as to the cause of 
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bis presence. Seeing his lynx-eyed mother thus occn- 

gied, Henri, not slow to profit by the opportunity which 
er present distraction afforded him of assailing the 
heart of her lovely maid of honour, — proffered Esclair- 
monde his hand, and gently drew her towards the deep 
embrasure of one of the magnificent windows, where 
they might converse unobserved. 

Though not habitusJly sincere in his expressions of 
admiration, we must, upon this occasion, acquit Henri 
of any attempt to dissemble. He was greatly struck — 
as, indeed, he could not fail to be — with the surpassing 
loveliness of Esclairmonde. Accustomed to the blaze 
of beauty by which his court was encircled — with a 
heart little susceptible of any new emotion, and with a 
disposition to judge somewhat too nicely each attribute 
of femal^ perfection — he could not help admitting, that 
not only were the charms of Esclairmonde without 
parallel, but that there was no point either of her coun- 
tenance or person, or, what was of e(]ual importance in 
his eyes, of her attire ^ which his critical eye did not 
pronounce to be faultless. 

Alas ! how inadequate are mere words to convey a 
notion of the beauty we would wish to portray. The 
creation of the poet^s fancy fades in the evanescent 
colouring he is compelled to employ. The pen cannot 
trace what the pencil is enabled so vividly to depict : it 
cannot accurately define the exquisite contour of the 
(ace, neither can it supply the breathing hues of the 
cheek — the kindling lustre of the eye — the dewy gloss 
of the lip-— or the sheen of the hair — be it black as the 
raven's wing, or glowing as a sunbeam, or fleecy as a 
summer doud. The imagination alone can furnish 
these details ; and to the reader*s imagination we would 
{gladly intrust the portraiture of Esclairmonde, ventur- 
mg, however, to oner a few farther hints for his gui- 
dancCf 

Imagine, then, features moulded in the most harmo- 
nious form of beauty, and chiselled with a taste at 
once softened and severe. The eyes are of a dark deefl 
blue, swimming with a chastened tenderness. An inex- 
pressible charm reigns about the lips ; and a slight dim- 
ple, in which a thousand Cupids might bask, softly in- 
dents the smooth and rounded chin. Raised from the 
brow, so as completely to display its snowy expanse, 
tte rich aubuni hair is gathered m plaits at the top of 
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the head—- crisped with light curls at the sides — orna- 
mented with a string of pearls, and secured at the back 
with a knot of ribands ; a style of head-dress introduced 
by the unfortunate Maiy Stuart, from whom it derived 
its pame, and then universally adopted in the French 
court. The swan-like throat is encircled by a flat collar 
of starched muslin, edged with pointed lace. Rich pur- 

Sle velvet of Florence constitutes the material of the 
ressr— the long and sharp bodice of which attracted 
Henries attention to the slender shape and distinctly- 
defined bosom of the lovely demoiselle. 

In passing, we may remark, that the rage for the ex- 
cessively attenuated waist was then at its highest. Our 
tight-laced grandmothers were nothing to the wasp- 
shaped dames of the court of Cathanne de Medicis. 
Fitting like a cuiras, the corset was tightened around 
the shape till its fair wearer, if her figure happened to 
exceed the supposed limits of gracefulness, could 
scarcely gasp beneath the parasite folds — while the 
same preposterous sleeve which characterized the cava- 
liers of the period, likewise distinguished the dames. 
Nor had Esclairmonde neglected due observance of this 
beauty-outraging mode, or, despite her personal attrac- 
tions, she had hardly found favour in her sovereign's 
eyes. These prodigious coverings of the arms, we are 
informed, were stuffed out and sustained by a huge pile 
of wool, and were of such amplitude and width that 
they would easily have contained three or four of our 
Tnodern, and, by comparison, moderately-sized sleeves. 
£dged with pointed lace, starched like that of the col- 
lar, a ruff of muslin completed the gear of the arm. 
Around her neck was hung a chain of bronze medallions, 
and a single pear-shaped pearl descended from the acute 
extremity of her stomacher. 

Tall and majestic in figure, the carriage of Esclair- 
monde was graceful and dignified ; and, as he contem- 
plated her soft and sunny countenance, Henri thought 
that, with one solitary exception, he had never beheld 
an approach to its beauty. That exception was Mary 
of Scotland, whose charms, at the period when she was 
united to his elder brother, Francis the Second, had 
made a lively impression on his youthful heart, some 
sense of which he still retained, and whose exquisite 
lineaments those of Esclairmonde so much resembled, 
9S forcibly to recall their reiftenibrsoce to his mindf 
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There was the same sleepy languor of the dark blue 
eye — the same ineffable sweetness of smile — the same 
pearly teeth displayed by that smile — ^the same petit nez 
retroussS (that prettiest of all feminine features, and well 
meriting La Fontaine's admiration — 



Neztrou886, c'estune charme encore selon mon sens, 
C'en est mdme un des plus puissans — " 



though perhaps it may evidence a slight tendency to 
coquetry on the part of the owner) — the same arched 
ana even brow — m short, there were a hundred traits 
of resemblance which Henri was not slow to discover. 
In a few minutes he became desperately in love ; that 
is, as much in love as a king could be under the circum- 
stances, and moreDver such a blase king as Henri. 

*' By Cupidon ! belle Esclairmonde,*' said he, still re^ 
taining possession of her hand, *' we are half disposed 
to charge our mother with leze-majeste in having so 
long denied us the gratification we now experience in 
welcoming to our mask the loveHest of our guests. 
Mort-Dieu! ardent admirer as she knows we are of 
beauty, her majesty's omission savours of positive cru- 
elty; nor should we so readily have overlooked the 
fault, did not our present satisfaction in some degree rec- 
oncile us to our previous disappointment." 

" Your majesty attaches more Importance to the cir- 
cumstance than it merits," returned Esclairmonde, gently 
endeavouring to disengage her hand. ** Flattered as I 
am by your notice, it is an honour to which I had no 
pretension to aspire." 

" In faith, not so, fair demoiselle," replied the king. 
" Beauty has a claim upon our attention to which sdl 
other recommendations are secondary. We were no 
true Valois were it otherwise. You will not refuse me 
your hand at the banquet," added he, in a lower tone, and 
with an empressement of manner which could not be mis- 
taken. The colour mounted to Esclairmonde's cheeks. 

*' Sire !" returned she, with a thrill of apprehension, 
** my hand is at your disposal." 

*' But not your heart ?" asked the king, in an impas- 
sioned whisper. 

Esclairmonde trembled. She saw at once the danger 
of her position, and she summoned all her firmness to 
her assistance. 

''Sire!" replied shs, with her eyes fixed upon the 
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ground, and in a tone which straggled to be firm, ^my 
heart is not my own. It is devoted to another.'* 

" Mort-Dieu !" exclaimed the king, imable to control 
his displeasure. " You avow it — ^you love-^" 

" I said not so, sire." 

•* How !— and devoted to another?" 

" I am betrothed to Heaven ; my destiny is the clois^ 
ter." 

" Is that all 1" said Henri, recovering his composure. 
"I half suspected there were other ties that bound you 
to earth. But a cloister — no, no — this must never be* 
mignonne." 

** Your majesty will not oppose Heaven's inclinations," 
replied Esclairmonde. 

** I will not oppose my own," rejoined Henri, gayly; 
*' the sacrifice were too great. No monastery shall en-^ 
tomb so fair a saint as thou while I can hinder it. 
Heaven, I am assured, has no inclination to rob us of 
the treasures it has blessed us withaL Such gifts are 
not lightly bestowed, nor should they be heedlessly 
thrown away ; and I shall fulfil a duty devolved upon me, 
in preventing such an immolation at the shrine of mis- 
taken ^seal, as would be your imprisonment in a cloister. 
If the resolution proceed from the queen our mother, 
our authority shall be interposed to restrain her inten- 
tions, for, by our Lady ! I cannot believe that you, child, 
have any such dissatisfaction >vith the world as to wish 
to withdraw yourself from it, when its gayest prospects 
are opening before your view ; when your path is strewn 
with flowers ; and when all the chivalry of France, with 
their monarch at their head, are eager to contend for 
your smiles." 

•' It is your royal mother's will that I accept it," re^ 

Slied Esclairmonde, timidly glancing at Catharine de 
ledicis, who, still engaged in deep conference with the 
astrologer, was too much absorbed to observe her look. 
*' Froin her majesty's resolves there is no alternativCf 
1 am her dependant ; she will dispose of me as she may 
see fitting." 

♦* But not without our concurrence," returned the 
king; ''the which we shall be slow to grant. Mort- 
Dieu ! — her majesty trifles with our sceptre till she fan- 
cies that it is her own hand that sways it. We must 
convince her to the contrary. How she can have en- 
|sert/»ined a notioQ so ahsiwi a$ to tbtfik of burying one 
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of the loveliest of her attendants within the gloom of a 
convent, passes our comprehension. Had it been our 
queen Madame Louise de Vaudemont, who ever carries 
a missal within her gibecidre, we could have understood 
it ; but that our hiother, who, though zealous as ourselves 
at her vespers and masses, has no particular fanaticism, 
should contemplate an act so preposterous, seems unac- 
countable. Morbleu ! she must have some motive." 

*' Her majesty has no motive of which I am aware, 
save zeal in the cause of her religion." 

** So it may appear to you, mignonne ; but our mother's 
reasons lie not on the surface. Be they what they may, 
you need no longer apprehend her interference. Unless 
prompted by your own inclinations, you will never utter 
the vows which will bind you wholly to heaven to the 
neglect of all on earth." 

" My lips shall never utter them," said Esclairmonde, 
with earnestness ; ** but I cannot---dare not, accept this 
boon ffom you, sire." 

" And why not, ma mie ?" 

'* Monarchs bestow not favours without anticipation 
of requital—/ can make no requital." 

" You can, at least, requite me with a smile," said 
Henri, tenderly. 

" Upon my knees, sire," replied Esclairmonde, " would 
I thank you for the precious boon you promise me, would 
thanks suffice ; but I feel they would not. I cannot mis- 
understand your looks. Gratitude, devotion, loyal affec- 
tion towards your majesty, will ever influence my bo- 
som ; but not love, except such as a subject should feel 
towards her sovereign. My life — my destiny is at your 
disposal ; but seek not my heart, sire, which is neither 
mine to bestow, nor yours to solicit." 

•^ If not your own," said Henri, spmewhat malicious- 
ly, " to whose keeping have you imrusted it ?" 

'* The question is ungenerous — unworthy of youf ma- 
jesty." 

*' You need not answer it, then," returned the king : 
^* the rather," added he, with a meaning smile, " that 
the secret is ours already. Few whispers breathed 
within these walls fail to reach our ears ; nor were those 
of the Admirable Crichton so low as to escape our atten- 
tion. Ha — Demoiselle, are we wrong 1" 

« Sire !" 

^* Na]^ tremble not, child ; I betray no confidences. 
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There is one person, however, against whom I must pat 
you upon your guard. You know her not as well as I 
do — Fate grant you never may." 

'^ To whom does your majesty allude 1" asked £s- 
clairmonde, with an expression of uneasiness. 

'* Can you not guess 1" 

" Nay, sire." 

" Have you no suspicion 1 Does not your heart prompt 
you 1— rPfaith, you are not so much taken with this 
Crichtdn as I imagined, or else, which I can scarce 
believe, you have little jealousy in your composition 1** 

" Of whom would your majesty have me entertain a 
feeling of jealousy ? Against whom would you put me 
on my guard V 

'* Whom see you yonder — the star-queen of the revel, 
round whom ail the lesser orbs revolve, — who attracts 
all within her sphere, and who sheds, as such stars gen- 
erally do, her rays on all alike V 

'* Your majesty's sister, Madame Marguerite de Va- 
lois V 

*' Precisely ; and it is of her we counsel you to beware.** 

" I do not understand you." 

** Mort-Dieu ! that is strange. We are sufficiently ex- 
plicit. You donU mean to say that in alluding to Crich- 
ton's amourette with our sister Marguerite, we tell you 
any thing new 1 Why, the whole court rings, or did nng, 
with it ; for, in fact, the scandal is somewhat stale, and 
no one now concerns himself about it. Our sister 
changes her valiants so often, that her constancy is the 
only thing which excites a moment^s marvel. A short 
whUe ago it was Martigues — then La Mole (per Hya- 
cinthus) — then le beau Saint-Luc — then Monsieur de 
Mayenne, *• bon compagnon, gros et gras^ as our brother 
Henri of Navarre calls him — then Turenne, a caprice — 
then Bussy D^Amboise, a real passion. After Bussy ap- 
peared Crichton, who, having disarmed D'Amboise, till 
that time deemed invincible in the duel, became the 
reigning favourite — making the grand corollary to these 

?lea8ant premises. So the affair stands at present. 
low long it is likely to continue, rests with you to de- 
termine. Marguerite will never brook a rival ; and can 
you suffer him you love to be the slave — the minion of 
another?" 

"I knew it not. And does he — does the Seigneur 
Crichto]:i<^4spife U> Kar affections t" 
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Henri smiled. 

" He has deceived you," said he, after an instant's 
pause, during which time he intensely watched the 
workings of her countenance. 

" He has, indeed^*' replied she, with a look of an- 
guish. 

** Forget him." 

" I will try to do so." 

•* Nay, more, — revenge is in yout power. His perfidy 
demands it. The game is in your hands — Play off a 
king against his queen.^'^ 

•'Never." 

" The cloister, then, awaits you." 

" I will die, rather." 

*• How ?" 

" I will nev^r accept the veil." 

" What is this ? You have no scruples of conscience. 
Pshaw ! the adopted of CaUiarine de Medicis a heretic 
— it cannot be." 

" It is enough that I am prepared to die." 

'*You still cling to life, demoiselle — to hope — to 
love." 

" I cling to heaven, sire, — in God alone is my sup- 
port." 

" Then why decline the veil t" 

Esclairmonde replied not. 

'* Ha ! this hesitation. My suspicions, 1 fear, were not 
unfounded. You ^e not led away by the damnable 
doctrines of those arch-impostors, Luther, Zuinglius, 
and Calvin t You are not the dupe of their miserable 
heresies t You have not compromised your salvation, 
demoiselle ?" 

*' I would rather hope I have secured it, sire," replied 
Esclairmonde, meekly. 

" Speak !" exclaimed Henri, after a muttered ave. 
" Say it is not so." 

" It is so," replied Esclairmonde, firmly. 

•* What ! you avow yourself—" 

" I am a Protestant." 

** Damnation !" ejaculated Henri, recoiling, telling his 
beads, and sprinkling himself with perfume from one of 
the flacons at his girdle — " A Protestant, Mort-Dieu ! — I 
shall expire — a heretic in our presence ! — it is an affront 
to our understanding, — and the girl is so pretty, too — 
Diable ! Indulgentiam ahsolutionem et remissianem pecca- 
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torum tribue, Domine T' continued he, devoutly crossing 
himself—** I am stricken with horror— -pah ! Ab omm 
phantasid et nequitid vel versutid diaholioB fraudis libera me, 
Domine /*' And he recited another paternoster, perform- 
ing a fresh aspersion, after which he added, with more 
composure — ** Luckily, no one has overheard us. It is 
not too late to recant your errors. Recall those silly 
words, and I will endeavour to forget them." 

** Sire,'' replied £s(51airmonde, calmly, '* I cannot re- 
call what I have asserted. I am of the faith of which I 
have already avowed myself a member. I reject all 
other creeds save that which I believe to be the truth. 
In that I will live — in that, if need be, die." 

** Your words may prove prophetic, demoiselle," re- 
turned Henri, with a sneer. " Are you aware of the 
peril in which this mad avowal of your opinions might 
place you V 

** I am prepared to meet the doom which in the same 
cause made martyrs of my father and all my family." 

** Tush !— your heretics are ever stubborn. This ac- 
counts for your non-compliance with my wishes. How- 
ever," muttered he, ** I shall not give up the point thus 
readily, nor, for a scruple or so in point of conscience, 
balk my inclinations. Besides, I remember I have an 
indulgence from his holiness, Gregory XIII., providing 
for such a contingency as the present. Let me see, it 
runs thus : for an affair with a Huguenot, twelve addi- 
tional masses per week, to be continued for three weeks ; 
item — a rich coffer for the Sacristy of the Innocents ; 
item-^a hundred rose-nobles for the Ursulines, and a 
like sum for the Hieronimites ; item-— a procession 
with the Flagellants: and then I have the condona- 
tion of his noiiness. The penance is light enough, and 
were it more severe I would willingly incur it^ 'Tis 
strange— a Huguenot perdue in the Louvre — this mus^ 
be inquired into. Our mother must be in the secret. 
Her mystery — her caution — proclaim her acquaintance 
with the fact. We will inquire into it at our leisure, as 
well as investigate all particulars of this girl's story. A 
Huguenot ! Mort-Dieu ! From whom," added he, ad- 
dressing Esclairmonde, ** did you derive these abomi- 
nable doctrines, demoiselle ?" 

** Your majesty will excuse my answering that ques- 
tion. " 
'* As you please, mignonne. This is neither the time 
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nor the place to enforce a reply. Your story and your 
conduct alike perplex me, — do matter, time will un- 
ravel the affair. Now mark me, demoiselle. As yet I 
have approached you as an humble suiter, desirous in 
that capacity to win your regard. I now resume the 
king, and remind you that you are my subject, that 
your life — your liberty — ^your person — are at my dis- 
posal ; nor shall I forget the interests of your soul, in 
which good office I may call in tfie assistance of some 
of my most zealous ecclesiastics. If my measures ap 
pear harsh, you must thank your own perversity. My 
wish is to be lenient. Obedience is all I require. Till 
midnight, therefore, I give you to reflect. On the one 
hand you will weigh my favour — my protection — my 
love, for I still love you ; on the other, Crichton's infi- 
delity — a cloister, — ^perchance a darker doom. Make 
your own election. After the banquet 1 shall expect 
your answer.'' 

"My answer will still be the same,'' returned Es- 
clairmonde. 

At this moment a loud clapping of hands was heard 
at the further end of the hall, and the music replied to 
the acclamations in loud and joyous strains. To £s- 
clairmonde the notes sounded wild and dissonant, and 
the laughing buzz of gayety pealed Uke the din of some 
infernal concourse. The glittering saloon, and its gay 
and. ever-changing throng of masks and revellers, van- 
ished from her sight, and before her, like a ghastly 
vision, rose the cowled inquisitors, the stern and threat- 
ening judges, the white-robed sisterhood, in whose pres- 
enee she seemed to stand with hair unbound — her veil 
thrown across her eyes. She shrank as for protection, 
and recovered her senses only to encounter the leering 
and libertine gaze of Henri. 

Again the music sounded joyously, and the torches 
of the bransle being lighted, the giddy dancers passed 
them in a whirl of flame. 

** Behold the brand of beauty tossed ! 

See how the motion does dilate the flame ! 
Delighted Love his spoils does boast, 
And triumph—in tnia game." 

Wallkr. 

" Ma foi, we lose time here," said the king. " Not a 
word, demoiselle — as you value your life or his, of our 
converate, to Crichton — should he still, as it is not un- 
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likelyi make his appearance at our revel. Resume 
your mask and maintain your composure. Soh, 'tis 
well." 

Though scarcely able to command herself, Esclair- 
monde, in compliance with the king's request, plaeckl 
her violet^coloured mask upon her face, and yielded, 
not without a shudder, her hand. 

As they issued from the recess in which their con- 
versation had taken place, the jester Chicot advanced 
towards the monarch. 

"What wouldst thou, gossip 1" said Henri. "Thy 
sapient countenance is charged with more than its usual 
meaning." 

" A proof I am neither in love nor drunk, compere," 
replied Chicot ; " as in either case our family resem- 
blance becomes the stronger, your majesty being al- 
ways either the one or the other, and not unfrequently 
both. The superabundance of my meaning, therefore, 
you will lay to the charge of my sobriety aiKl dis- 
cretion." 

" What may this flourish portend 1" 

"What the crier proclaims in the market-place- 
Hews, gossip — news." 

" Good or bad !" 

" Bad to you— good to your partner." 

" How so ?" 

" Because what you both expected has come to pass : 
she will be ff ratified — ^your highness dissatisfied." 

" Ah — bah ! — this jesting is ill-timed." 

"Then it is in keeping with your majesty^s love- 
making." 

" Be silent, sirrah, or say what brings thee hither*" 

" What shall be done to the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honour ?" 

" And who is the man, gossip !" 

"He who threatens, more than Henri of Lorraine, or 
Henri of Navarre, or Philip of Spain, or, despite the 
salique-law, your royal mother, to aepose you, sue— see 
how your loyal subjects quit your side. If your ma* 
jesty decline the office, permit the Demoiselle Esclair- 
monde to offer him welcome." 

"Hal I begin to comprehend thee. Is it he our 
university hath nicknamed the AdmiraUe Crichton 
whom thou wouldst announce 1" 

" I took the precaution to warn your majesty of his 
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advent, as I would apprize a friend of a Jealous hus- 
band's return.*' 

"Crichton!" exclaimed Esclairmonde, roused from 
her stupor by the mention o( her lover's name — " he 
here ! May I crave your permission to rejoin her ma- 
jesty V 

'*By no means, mignonne,'* replied Henri, coldly. 
u y^^ would not deprive you of the pleasure of witnes- 
sing our interview with this phenix of schoolmen. 
You will, therefore, remain near us— and neglect not,*^ 
added he, in a tone only calculated for Esclairmonde's 
bearing, *' the caution we have given you. You shall 
have proof enough of his inconstancy anon. Messeign- 
eurs — " added he aloud, addressing the lords in attend* 
ance — *' approach. The victor of the university is at 
band. It is not often that it falls to a king's lot to 
number a scholar among his courtiers. You may re- 
member, messeigneurs, in our last tourney, and at the 
after combat of the wild beasts, we foretold Crichton's 
distinction. He htu distinguished himself, but in a way 
we least expected. We promised him a boon— to-night 
we will redeem our royal pledge. Joyeuse, bid her 
Majesty of Navarre attend upon us. To her, no doubt, 
our welcome will possess peculiar interest. Madame, 
our mother, if your conference be ended with Ruggieri, 
your presence will lend additional grace to our recep 
tion. Be seated, we pray you. We would welcome 
the Admirable Crichton as a king should welcome him.' 

Seating himself upon a richly-ornamented fauteuil, 
brought by his attendants, Henri w^ls instantly encom- 
passed by his courtiers, who formed a brilliant semi- 
circle around him. 

Catharine de Medicis, whose conference with the 
astrologer had been long since ended, remarked Henri's 
attention to Esclairmonde with some dissatisfaction. 
Accustomed, however, rather to encourage her son's 
wayward inclinations than to check them^and therein 
li^ the secret of her rule), she allowed no expression 
of displeasure to escape her, but took her seat majesti- 
cally by his side. Behind Catharine, crouched Rug- 
gieri, uneasily shuffling to and fro, with the glare and 
the shifting movement of a cased hyena. 

Nearer to the king, and cunging to his throne for 
support, was placed Esclairmonde, now almost in a 
state of distraction. 

10 
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Chicot familiarly reclined himself at his sovereign's 
feet, with his marotte in hand, and Henri's long-eared, 
large-eyed favourite on his knee, its pensile tresses 
sweeping the floor. Poor Chatelar! As the gentle 
animal submitted to his caress, Henri thought for an 
instant of her from whom he had received him as a 
sister's remembrance — he thought of Mary of Scotland 
—of her captivity — of her charms, — ^and of £sclair- 
monde^s strange resemblance to her — and this brought 
back the whole tide of passion. 

" Singular — most singular," mused he. " Wotild she 
had been a Jewess or a Pagan ! There might then have 
been some hope of her — but a Huguenot— ouf!" 
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HENRI Itl. 



** Don Carlos. — A genouz, due ! recois ce collier — sois fiddle !— 
Par saint Etienne, due, je te fais ehevalier." — 

ViCTOB Hugo. Hemani^ AcU /V., Scene VI. 

Crichton's arrival at the revel had created a sensa- 
tion throughout the room. His brilliant achievements 
at the university, which, coupled with his gallant and 
chivalrous and any thing but scholastic character, ex- 
cited' universal astonishment, formed the chief topic of 
conversation, and everybody expressed his surprise as 
to the time when he acquired that wondrous store of 
erudition which had confounded all the wisdom, and. 
perplexed the subtlest dialectitians of the land. That 
he had it by intuition was the prevailing opinion. How 
else could he have attained such boundless informa- 
tion t He was seen at the chase, the hall of arms, the 
carousal, the f^te of yesterday ; at sdl and each of which 
places it was observed that he entered with more zest into 
the spirit of the scene, and pursued the *' passing Cyn- 
thia of the minute" with more complete abaoudonment, 
than any one who had been present with him. In short, 
he had been everywhere but where he might be sup- 
posed to be, alone and iA his study. He had been the 
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fife df every thing— dashing at all, and succeeding in all ; 
rejecting nothing in the whole round of pleasurable 
amusement — now swayed by the smile of beauty — now 
attracted by the beck of the gamester, whose dice seemed 
obedient to his will* with such skill did he handle the 
box—now (hedging toast for toast with the votary of Bac- 
chus, whose glowing cups seemed to have for him no in- 
ebriation. He had been all this and more ; and yet this 
reckless, heedless voluptuary, who pursued enjoyment 
with an intensity of zeal unknown even to her most 
ardent followers, had excelled the learned and laborious 
denizens of wisdom^s chosen retreat. 

All this was incomprehensible. There was only one 
way of solving the riddle, and to that the superstition 
of the age disposed almost every one to attach cre- 
dence. A mind so over-informed^a person so richly 
gifted-rcould only have become so by knowledge 
wrested from unearthly powers. He must be the Ger- 
man Doctor Faust endowed with peipetuaV youth, or 
the fantastical physician Hieronymus Cardan revisiting 
earth for a new term ; or Paracelsus, or, perchance, the 
great magician Cornelius Agrippa himself, as bis black 
dog answered exactly to Paul Jovius's description of 
the huge necromantic poodle which accompanied that 
dread sorcerer, and which had not been heard of since 
it plunged headlong into the Spane. 

Tliis conclusion was somewhat negatived by Crich- 
ton^s notorious and undeniable religious observances ; 
but it at least served to invest his character with mys- 
tery, and consequently with fresh interest. Everybody 
likes the marvellous ; and in the sixteenth century peo- 
ple raved about it. Politics and religion, which were 
then (even more than in these days) so intimately 
mixed up together that the consideration of the one 
necessarily involved that of the other, were left undis- 
cussed by the statesmen who were occupied in canvas- 
sing the character of Crichton. If a cavalier adverted 
to a duel, it was one in which Crichton had figured 
either as principal or second. If a gallant commenced 
a flirtation, he found his iriamorata^s mind occupied with 
the prevailing idea. Nothing was talked of or regarded 
but what hiui some reference, direct or indirect, to 
Crichton. 

As he delayed his appearance, every one became fe- 
verish with impatience. Nothing went on as it ought to 
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do—neyer had ball at the Louvre been known to be so 
dull. Even the flirtations wanted spirit — ^^ He is shockin^^* 
ly late,'* said one. '* I begin to be apprehensive he will 
not come at all," said another. '* DonH think of such a 
thing/' said a third. " Take my word for it, he will be 
here anon," rejoined a fourth speaker, the Abb^ de 
Brant^Hie ; *' your meteors always rise late." And so 
it proved. Just aa Crichton was given up, he arrived. 

All was animation in an instant. The ^report flew 
along the saloon on wings swifter than those of scan^ 
dal. "He is arrived," was echoed from mouth to 
mouth. The songsters were deserted, though the band 
was Catharine^s choicest Italian company — the ballette 
was abandoned, though it had only just commenced— 
though the danseuses were the most graceful imagina* 
ble, and a moitid nues — a great recommendation in those 
days as in our omoi — the bransle-<(e-flambeau was neg- 
lected, though the perfumed torches had reached the 
point when their blaze makes one giddy whirl of many- 
coloured flame — the stately pavanne broke into a quick 
movement — ^the grave pazzameno lost all bounds — ^the 
commotion became general — the infection irresistible. 
Eyes, brighter than the jewels of their wearers, rained 
their influence upon Crichton as he passed, and odor- 
ous bouquets fell at his feet as if they had dropped like 
manna from the skies. Human nature could not resist 
homage so flattering, and Crichton appeared for an in- 
stant almost overpowered by it 

The same richness of taste which characterized 
Crichton's costume of the morning, distinguished his 
evening attire. He wore no mask — nor, what was then 
generally adopted, a tdqi^e or cap with a* panache of 
gay- coloured feathers — neither had he assumed any garb 
of character or fancy. His dl^ss was a rich suit of 
white satin slashed with azure, the just-au-corps and 
chausses of which fitted without a urease to the mod- 
elled limbs. Having divested himself moreover of his 
^n^nish cloak and plumed cap in the hall of entrance, 
nothing interfered with the exact displaj^ of his sym- 
metrical person ; and as, with a step elastic and buoyant 
as that of the winged Mercurius, yet withal majesticalt 
with figure well poised, he passed through the crowded 
groups, he appeared like one of those shapes of super- 
human grace and beauty which have started almost mto 
existence from the spirit-breathing pencil of Ketsch. 
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Not a trace of the fatigue which might be 8uppose4 
to be incident to his prolonged intellectual conflict and 
exertions, was discernible in his proud, steadfast fea- 
tures. High emotions were stamped upon his lofty 
brow — but his countenance was radiant — and a smile 
sat upon his lip. With a chivalrous and courteous 
grace, he returned the manifold congratulations and 
compliments that were showered upon him, neither ap- 
pearing to avoid nor yet to court attention, but essaying, 
as speedily as he might, to pass on in the direction of 
the king, who, as the reader is aware, was seated at the 
upper end of the grand saloon. While he thus thridded 
his course, new exclamations of admiration resounded 
on all hands, and, as the spectators followed his god- 
like figure, fresh in its youthfulness and apparently in- 
exhaustible vigour, many reflections were made as to 
whethei: mere humanity could ever be so perfect. 

Presently Du Halde made his appearance; and, sen- 
sible that ail eyes were upon him, that mirror of court- 
liness and etiquette ^performed his task to admiration* 
The announcement was quite a scene in it^ way. 

Upon Henries intimation being made known, a new 
impetus was given to the assemblage. In vain the al- 
most bewildered Du Halde raised high his fleur-de-lis- 
covered rod of office. In vain he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and made the most pathetic remonstrances, and to 
remonstrances added entreaties, and to entreaties 
threats. The tide would not be repressed; but, like 
that of the scholars of the morning, pressed forward, 
quite resolved, it would seem, to be present at Crich- 
ton^s audience with the king. Deference, however, for 
their sovereign's presence withheld them, as they came 
within a few paces of his majesty, from advancing fur- 
ther. The royal guard of halberdiers, pages, and lack- 
eys, placed themselves in front, and thus was instantly 
formed a dense phalanx of cavaliers and dames of every 
age and rank — including the magnates of the hierarchy 
and the state, in the proudest attire of their orders, or 
in mask or domino, or other quaintly-devised array. 

The clamour subsided, as, preceded and announced 
by Du Halde, Crichton presented himself to the king 
and made a graceful and profound obeisance. The mu- 
sic also ceased, there being no longer any reason for its 
continuance. The distant minstrel strained his neck to 
gaze at what was going forward in the royal circle, and 

10* 
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the attendant at the refreshment table took the oppor- 
tunity of pledging his companions in a brimmer of 
C3rpnis. 

Meanwhile the royal group had been increased by the 
arrival of the lovely Marguerite de Valois, and her 
scarcely less lovely maids of honour, La Tongni Fran- 
9oise de Montrnqrenci, sumamed La BeUe, La Fosseuse, 
and La Rebours ; the two latter of whom have been im- 
mortalized by Sterne in his luculent chapter on ** Whis- 
kers ;" and who, subsequently to our narrative, contrib- 
uted to the list of beauties to whom the Grand Alcandre 
(Henri IV.) accorded his favours. 

The Queen Louise, with her discreet dames, had just 
withdrawn, it haying been whispered to her majesty that 
her august spouse had betrayed symptoms of anew pas- 
sion. 

Henri HI. was wholly unprepared for, and not alto- 
gether pleased with, the rapturous demonstrations of 
his Courtis admiration of Crichton; but he was too 
much of an adept in simulation, too deeply yersed in 
his motherVMachiavetian principles,' to sufibr any indi- 
cation of displeasure to escape him. On the contrary, 
he received the laurelled scholar with his blandest and 
most deceptive smile, graciously extending his hand; 
and, apparently not content with this mark of his 
friendship, instantly after raised him from his kneeling 
posture, and, opening his arms, cordially embraced lum. 

An irrepressible murmur of applause following this 
act of gracious condescension, showed that Henri had 
not miscalculated its eifect upon the enthusiastic minds 
of the spectators. In fact, despite his malevolence, he 
could not be entirely insensible to the influence of the 
Acene ; and, in common with all present, felt and recog- 
nised the majesty and might of mind, and its wondrous 
eombination in the present case with personal advan- 
tages, sufficient in themselves to rivet the attention of 
all beholders. He knew that he was in the presence 
of one of the master spirits of the age ; and for an in- 
stant, forgetting Esclairmonde, half persuaded himself 
he was in reality the gracious monarch his, courtiers 
conceived him to be. 

I'here was one, howevet, who viewed his conduct ia 
a different light : but she was mute. 

•* Vive le Roi !— Vive notre bon Henriot !" cried Chi- 
cot, who had withdrawn himself on CriclUon's approacbf 
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addressing the Vicomte de Joyeuse, who s'tood near hini» 
** The graiide Rue Saint-Jacques appears to be the high 
road to his majesty's favour. Henceforth we shall all 
become scholars, and I may exchange my fooPs bawble 
for a foUo, my cock*s-conib for the cappa rotunda^ and my 
surcoat for the prescribed tabaUi seu fiaussuB lar^iB of tj^e 
College of Navarre. How say you ? It is only a year 
or two since our dear Henriot took to the study of Latin 
in the grammar of Denon. It is never too late to learn ; 
and if the good Pantagmel propounded nine thousand 
seven hundred sixtyrsnd-four conclusions, as his his- 
torian. Doctor Alcofribas affirmeth, why should not 1 
offer a like number for controversy V . 

^* Nay, I see no reason to the contrary,^' replied the 
▼icomte. " Thy conclusions will, in all probability, be 
as intelligible and irrefragable as those of the sophists ; 
and, as extremes are said to meet, thou mayst be as 
near to Crichton as the line of intersection which di- 
vides the heights of folly from the depth of wisdom will 
permit. Meantime, pay attention to thy liege and mas- 
ter ; for methinks he is about to bestow a gift on Crich- 
ton not unworthy of himself or of the accepter.** 

And so it proved. Commanding Crichton to kneel, 
Henri detached the lesser collar of the Saint-Esprit 
from his throat, and placing the glittering badge around 
the scholar's neck, unsheathed his sword from its crim- 
son velvet scabbard, and striking him thrice with the 
blade upon the shoulder, added, " In the name of God 
and of our lord and patron Saint-Denis, we create thee, 
James Crichton, Knight* Commander of the holy and 
honourable Order of the Saint-Esprit ! We do not say, 
support its statutes and maintain its splendour without 
spot. That were needless. The name of Crichton is 
sufficient to preserve its glory untarnished." 

Universal acclamations followed this gracious act of 
the monarch. 

Crichton was not unmoved by this distin|ruished mark 
of Henri's favour; and the tone of voice m which his 
reply was delivered plainly bespoke his emotion. 

** Your m^esty has bestowed upon me," said he, *^ a 
boon which I should have esteemed more than adequate 
reward for long and zealous service, or for highest de- 
sert. But as I can call to mind no such service, can dis- 
cern no such desert, I must esteem myself wholly un- 
worthy of your distinction. This consideratiouy how* 
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ever, while it annihilates all fancied claim to honourable 
promotion, enhances my gratitude to your majesty. 
Not, as it is wont in ordinary cases, does the favour 
succeed the service. In this instance it precedes it; 
and we shall see whether gratitude prove not a stronger 
stimulant than interest or ambition. Devotion is aU I 
can offer your majesty. I have a sword, and I dedicate 
it to your cause ; blood, and it shall flow in your defence ; 
life, and it shall be laid down at your bidding. Emu- 
lative of your own great deeds at Jamac and Montcon- 
tour, beneath your banner, sire — ^beneath the Oriflamme 
of France, it shall be my aim to make the holy and il- 
lustrious order with which you have invested me, the 
proudest guerdon of knightly enterprise." 

" We accept your devotion, Chevalier Crichton," re- 
turned Henri. ** We rejoice in your professions, and, by 
Saint Michael ! are as haught of your love as was our 
good grandsire, Fran9ois L, of the fellowship in arms 
of the fearless and reproachless Bayard. The cere- 
monial of your installation shall take place on Friday, 
within the church of the Augustines, where you will 
take the oath of the order, and subscribe to its statutes. 
Aftei- the solemnity, you will dine at the Louvre with 
the whole assembled fraternity of the Knights Com- 
manders, and, in the meantime, that nothing may be 
omitted, our treasurer will have it in charge to disburse 
to your uses our accustomed benefice of eight hundred 
crowns." 

** Sire, your favours overwhelm me—" 

" Tut !" interrupted Henri, ** we would not be outdone 
by our subjects in the expression of our admiration. 
Besides," added he, smiling, *'our conduct, after all, 
may not be so disinterested as at first sight it would 
appear. Under any plea, we are glad to include within 
our newly-instituted and cherished order such a name 
as that of the Admirable Crichton — a name which re- 
flects more lustre on us than our knighthood can con- 
fer upon it; and, as freely as it was made, we accept 
your pledge. We may anon take you at your word, and 
require a service at your hands." 

" You have but to name it, sire, and if—" 

" Nay, we may ask too much," replied Henh with a 
gracious smile. 

" Ask my life — 'tis yours, sire." 

*' We may ask more." * 
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^ Yoar majesty can ask nothing that 1 will not 
attempt.'* 

" Nothing you will refuse V 

•* Nothings — by my sword I swear it !" 

•* Enouglh— we are well content." 

As Henri spoke, a half-stifled sob was heard proceed- 
ing from some one near him. The sound reached 
Crichton*s ears, and beat, he knew not why, like a pre- 
sage of ill upon his heart. He half repented of his yo w ; 
but it was too late to recal it. 

Henri could scarce conceal his exultation. 

** We will no longer detain our guests," said he ; " this 
audience must be dull work to them ; and, in sooth, we 
are somewhat ennuy^eM by it ourselves. Let the ballet 
proceed." 

Accordingly, the king's pleasure being made known, 
the musicians instantly struck up a lively strain, the 
maskers dispersed to comment upon the scene they 
had witnessed, and the ball recommenced with more 
spirit than heretofore. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CATHARINE DB MBMCIS. 

'* VoilA pourqnoi j'ai par qu^lque terns fait conscieDce d*6cnre cet 
Echantilloa de la vie et des actions de Catherine de Medecis — : 
pource que cette femme est un natif tableau et ezemplaire de tyrannie 
en 868 deportemens publics, et de toates sortes de vices en ses plus 
phv^s." — Hbnbx Etibnne. Discours MerveiUeux dela Vtede Caihmn§ 
de MedkiM, 

— " MedicMi Virago 
Imperat, usa dolls, artibus usa suis." 

Pasqial recorded in the Jomamal of Henri III. 1585. 

" Par la mort Dieu ! Mon cher Crichton," said Henri, 
In a langfuid tone, helping himself to some of the per- 
fumed confectionary which he carried in his e^carcelle, 
"• we are quite taken with the brilliancy and whiteness 
of your collar ; we thought our own courtray gauderon- 
neurs inimitable, but your artist far exceeds our Flemish 
pretenders. We are critical in these matters, you kno^ 
-^Heaven having endued us with a ta^te for costume." 
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" By which the world has lost an inimitable tailor, and 
France gained an indifferent monarch," whispercMd Chi- 
cot. **A poor exchange^ your majesty. Would yea 
but rule your kingdom as you govern your wardrobe, my 
liege, there is little doubt but you would cutouiali soTe- 
reigns, past, present, and to comje." 

*' Peace, droll !" exclaimed Henri, bestowing a shght 
foitfflet upon his jester. ** But, as we live ! this admirable 
8cot exceedeth all our preconceived notions. None of 
us can compete with him, messeigneurs, and yet we 
labour hard enough in our vocation." 

'* True," replied Chicot. ** Dum moliurUwr — dum co- 
munter, annus est Your majesty will observe the pro- 
gress I have made in Terence. It is not for nothing that 
you have acquired the titles of * Gauderonneur de CoUis 
de voire Femme, et Mercier du Palais.* " 

'* Corbieu ! messieurs," continued Henri, heedless of 
the interruption, and apparently struck with a bright 
idea, *^ we abandon for ever our pet project, the plat 
Sai7U Jean, and direct you henceforth to assume the col- 
lar a la Crichton !" 

*^ Your majesty will then do manifest injustice to your 
own invention," said Crichton, '* by so styling my poor 
imitation of your own surpassing original ; and I pray of 
you alter not the designation of a vestment which ap- 
pears to have some importance in yjour eyes : let it bear 
the name of him alone to whom the merit of the concep- 
tion is due. I can by no means consent to hold honours 
which belong not to me ; and no one would think for an 
instant of disputing with your majesty the eminence 
which you have so justly attained, of being the best- 
dressed prince of the politest and best-dressed people in 
the universe." 

** You flatter me," replied Henri, smiling ; '* but still 
we must retain our opinion. And now a truce to com- 
pliment. Do not let us detain you, mon cher, nor you, 
messieurs— we know you love the dance. The Navar- 
roise is just struck up— that figure has always attraction 
for our sister Marguerite : pray ye, solicit th^ favour 
of her hand." 

With a smile like a sunbeam, the royal Circe extended 
her hand to Crichton, as he advanced towards her. 

That smile went like a dagger to the heart of Esclair- 
Dionde. 
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*' An iostaat, madame," said Crichton. *' Ere I quit 
his majesty's presence, I have a suit to prefer/^ 

" Say on," replied Henri. 

•* Were my intercession in your behalf needful, you 
should have it," said Marguerite de Valois, *' but your 
interest with the king our brother is greater than my 
own." 

** Still let me haye your voice, madame," returned 
Crichton, " for my solicitation refers to one of your own 
sex." 

*' Indeed !" exclaimed Marguerite, in surprise. 

** You have, no doubt, heard of the affair of the Geloso 
this morning at the university 1" 

•*The brave youth who preserved your life at the 
hazard of his own," exclaimed Marguerite. " Ah ! how 
can I sufficiently reward himi" 

•* I will tell you how to do so— that youth— that sup- 
posed Geloso — ^" 

** Well !" 

*' Turns out to be a Venetian maiden in masquerade." 

*' A maiden !" ejaculated Marguerite ; '* ah ! this adds 
materially to the interest of the adventure. She must 
have strong motives, methinks, to risk her life for you ; 
and it is for ker you sue 1" 

" For her liberty^-her life—" 

" Th^ life of your preserver was, I heard, endangered 
hy the assassin's blow," said Henri ; *^ but how, or by 
whom, is the liberty of the girl, since such appears to be 
the sex of your deliver, threatened 1" 

** By the traitor Ruggieri," replied Crichton, sternly. 

" Traitor !" echoed Catharine de Medicis, starting to 
her feet, and fixing a glance upon Crichton like that of a 
lioness — ^** ha, consider well what you advance, messire 
— this pertains to us — Ruggieri a traitor ! — to whom ?" 

** To his sovereign, madame — to the king, your son," 
answered Crichton, resolutely returning Catharine's 
gaze. 

•* By notre Dame ! this concerns us, it would seem," 
said Henri, ** Nay, frown not, madame. Since his re- 
ported medication of our brother Charles's beverage, wa 
have ever misdoubted your astrologer; and, to speak 
truth, we wonder not at Crichton's charges ; for the 
countenance of Ruggieri carries treason in each mystic 
and intricate wrinkle. But we are slow to anger, and 
will not judge him unheard. But first let us know more 
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of the fair Gelosa. How is she connected with Rog- 
gieri t" 

'* She is his prisoner, sire/* replied Crichton, '^ con- 
fined within. the turret, belonging to her majesty, near 
the Hdtel de Soissons." 

** With what intent t" asked Henri, with affected in- 
difference. 

" That, sire, I have yet to learn ; I have myself pene- 
trated the turret^-I have heard moans-^I have seen her 
through the bars of her cell — ^" 

" And you ^ave dared to force your way thither !" ex- 
claimed Cntharine — ** by my right hand, messire, you 
shall repent your temerity !" 

" The girl risked her life for mine, madame — my head 
shall be the price of her deliverance.^ 

*' We take you at your word, messire ; yon shall have 
the girl if you will adventure again within our tower — the 
sole ransom we shall exact for her — shall be your head.** 

•* Beware — ^beware," whispered Marguerite de Valois, 
pressing Crichton's hand tenderly ; ** as you value my 
love, say no more. See you not, she smiles ; one step 
more, and you tread upon your grave.** 

*' It matters not,** replied Crichton, withdrawing his 
nand from the clasp of the Queen of Navarre. ** Your 
majesty*8 threats," added he, addressing Catharine de 
Medicis, *' will hardly deter me from the execution of an 
enterprise in which my honour, not to say humanity, i9 
80 deeply implicated.** 

** Ha ! you brave us, messire.*' 

"No, no," said Marguerite, imploringly — "he does 
not, mother.** 

'* I do not brave you, madame,** returned Crichton ; 
" I but uphold the oppressed. My head be the penalty 
of niy failure." 

" Be it so," answered Catharine, reseating herself. 

" And en atUmdarU^ Chevalier Crichton, yoa withdraw 
the charge of treason which you preferred against Rug- 
gieri T' said Henri. 

** No, sire," replied Crichton, •* I accuse Cosmo Rog- 
gicri abb^ of Saint Mah6, of high treason, and Idze- 
majest^ against your royal person; of maohinatioiis 
against the state, of which your majesty is the head ; the 
which charges I will substantiate against him by proof 
unquestionable.** 

•♦ By what proof !" demanded Henri. 

** By this scroll, sire, set forth in alchvmical chancteri | 
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imiotelligible it maybe to your majesty, or Id any one 
here assembled; but which my acquaintance with iti^ 
cipher enables me to interpret. This scroll, exhibiting 
ja scheme for the destruction of your life, seized within 
Hugjin^en's retreat, upon his own table, with the traces 
of his own ink scarce dried upon it, furnishes proof in- 
controvertible of a dark conspiracy against your safety, 
of which this accursed astrologer is tb^ chief instrument. 
Let his person be secured, sire ; and, difficult of compre- 
hension as the mystic letters of this document may ap- 
pear, 1 undertake to make them clear and evident as his 
guilt is black and damning, to the tribunal before which 
fie shall be arraigned.'* 

H^nri looked fpt an instant irresolutely toWards his 
mother. Ruggieri was about to cast himself at the king's 
feet, but at a gesture from Catharine he remained sta* 
tionary, regarding Crichton with a scowl of bitterest 
animosity. 

** Your boasted powers of logic, Chevalier Crichton,'* 
( said the queen mother, " might have taught you, that 
from unsound premises false conclusions must needs be 
drawn. If you have no further proof against Ruggieri 
than that deduced from this document, your charge falls 
to the ground." 

** Not so, madame ; this cipher implicates a higher 
power than Ruggieri." 

'* it does proceed from a higher source than that of 
Ruggieri," replied Catharine; **from a quarter no less 
exsdted than ourselves. That scroll is our contrivance." 

** Yours, madame !" exclaim^ Henri, in surprise. 

'* You are aware of her majesty's maxim, sire," whis- 
pered Chicot — 

** * II faut tout tenter et faire 
Pour son ennemi d^faire.* 

Here we have an exemplification of it." 

** Question us not further, my son," returned Catharine. 
'*Be assured that we watch over your interests with 
maternal solicitude; and that if we work in darkness, we 
have only one aim — the maintenance of your glory and 
your power. Of that be satisfied. Hereafter you shall 
know the real purport of this scroll. Leave the cares of 
rule to us." 

•* Puero rtgnanie^fav^inU imperanUy^ whispered Chicot. 

'* This hare-brained youth has marred one of our best- 
laid plans," continued Catharine, scornfully; ^ but we 
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pardon his indiscretion, for his zeal in your behalf, Henri. 
But let him use more caution in future. Zeal over much 
becomes officiousness, and will as such be resented/* 

**Tbe zeal you reprobate^ madame/* replied Crichtoii, 
proudly, '* prompts me, at the peril perhaps of my life, to 
tell you, even you are the dupe of Ruggieri's artifices. 
This scroll is not what you believe it to be.'' 

" Ha !" exclaimed Catharine. 

** From its tenour I am satisfied it is not the document 
he had your authority to prepare.*' 

** Now, by our Lady ! this msolence passeth all endur- 
ance," cried' Catharine, furiously. '* Henri, your sire 
would have hewed off his best knight's spurs at the heel 
ere your mother's word had been doubted !" 

^ Do not irritate yourself, madame," replied the king, 
coolly. *' The Chevalier Crichton's chief fault in your 
eyes appears to be his anxiety for our safety, the which 
we own, we find it difficult to blame. Believe us, with 
all your subtlety, mother, you are no match for Ruggieri. 
And we would willingly hear our advocate ont, ere we 
relinquish an investigation which appears to us to involve 
such important consequences to our safety." 

Catharine grew pale, but she sp>oke with calmness. 
" Proceed, sir," said she, addressing Crichton ; '• the king 
wishes it. We will answer you." 

" To prove to you, madame," said Crichton, •* how 
much you have been deceived, I will ask you whether it 
was by your authority this image was prepared V 

And Crichton dre\l^ forth from his pourpoint a small 
waxen figure, so moulded as perfectly to represent the 
person of the king. 

" Par Notre Dame de Bon Secours," stammered Henri, 
growing white, in spite of his rouge, with choler and 
affright, " an image of ourself— ha ! — ^" 

•* Pierced with a poniard to the heart, sire," replied 
Crichton — " behold where the puncture is made !" 

** I see it — I see it," ejaculated Henri, " Ave Maria !" 

** Sire !" exclaimed Ruggieri, flinging himself at the 
king's feet, " hear me — hear me — ^" 

'* Away, infidel dog J" cried Henri, spuming Ruggieri 
from him ; '* thy touch is pollution." 

Exclamations of horror burst from the group imme- 
diately around his majesty. Swords flash^ from their 
scabbards ; and had it not been for the interference of 
Catharine de Medicis,' to whose knees the afifrighted 
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astrologer clung in mortal terror, he had perished upon 
the spot 

''Back, messeigneurs !** exclaimed Catharine, rising 
add spreading her arms over Ruggieri ; '* strike him not 
—he is innocent—on your allegiance we charge you, 
sheathe your swords !" 

** Be tranquil, gentlemen," said the king, who had by 
this time collected himself. " Par la mort Dieu ! we will 
deal with this traitor ourselves. A. waxen figure, for- 
sooth! Let us look at it nearer. By our faith! the 
knave has caught our lineaments far better than our 
sculptor, Barth^lemy Prieur !— this dagger plunged into 
the hearfr^we have felt a strange and unaccountable op- 
pression in that region these three days. Is this accursed 
unage the handiwork of Ruggieri 1" 

" Undoubtedly, sire," replied Crichton. 

" 'Tis false, sire. I had no hand in its manufacture. 
By my salvation, I swear it," ejaculated the affrighted 
astrologer. 

'* Thy salvation !" echoed Chicot, with a scream of de- 
rision — ** ha ! ha ! thou hast long since lost all chance of 
Paradise! Rather swear by thy perdition, miscreant 
abb6." 

**I found it within his chamber," said Crichton. 
" Your majesty will treat this superstitious device with 
the scorn such a futile attempt against your safety merits. 
But this consideration will not relieve Ruggieri from the 
charge of treasonable practices against your life. For 
like attempts. La Mole and Coconnas were adjudged to 
the stake." 

" And by the stake he dies," replied the king, '* if this 
offence be brought home to him. The question shall 
enforce the truth. After this, madame," continued 
Henri, addressing his mother, ** we think you will scarce 
seek to advocate further the conduct of your astrologer." 

*' Were we satisfied of his guilt, assuredly not, my 
son,*' returned Catharine. ** But what proof have we 
that the whole of this accusation is not a contrivance of 
this fair-spoken Scot, to rid himself of a foe, for such he 
confesses Ruggieri to be." 

^ It is so," replied Ruggieri, *' I will satisfy your ma- 
jesty of my innocence — and of Crichton's motives for 
this accusation. Grant me but time." 

*« I have said that a higher power than that of Ruggieri 
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was impMeated in this matter," returned Crichton. 
** That power is—" 

** Forbear !*' cried Ruggneri, '* lead me to the rack ; but 
atier not that name ; you Know not what you would do." 

'^VUlain!" exclaimed Cricbton; '*you find I am too 
well acquainted with your crimes. I have read the 
secrets 6t your heart I would confront you with him 
you have betrayed. Would he were here to confound 
you with his presence !" 

** He is here," replied a masked figure, stepping sud- 
denly forward. 

^ The mask !" exclaimed Orichton. 

^ As we live, our mask in person !" said Henri. " We 
iMgin to have some insight mto all this mystery.** 

A momentary pause succeeded, during which xio one 
spoke. The mask at length broke silence. 

** The charge you have brought against Ruggieri, Che- 
valier Crichton," said he, sternly, '' is false, unfounded, 
and malicious ; and that )^ou have made it wilfully, and 
knowing it to be such, I will approve upon you by mortal 
combat ; to which, as Ruggieri^s voluntary champion, I 
here d^fy you." 

** And will yoti undertake the felon Ruggieri^s defence t 
will you draw your sword in his behalff" asked Crich- 
ton, with a look of incredulity and surprise. 

**King of France," said the mask, dropping upon one 
knee before Henri, ** I beseech your majesty to grant me 
right of combat ^outrance with all weapons and without 
favour affainst the Chevalier Crichton." 

Henri hesitated. 

" Nay, my son," replied Catherine, " this is our quarrel 
— not Ruggieri's — we are glad to find we have one sword 
ready to start from its scabbard in our behalf. You can- 
not refuse this appeal." 

** You have our permission, then " returned Henri : 
** yet—" 

/*I here, then, repeat my defiance," interrupted the 
mask, rising haughtily and hurling his glove to the 
ground — ^** I challenge you. Chevalier Crichton, to make 
good your accusation with your life." 

" Enough," returned Crichton ; " I accept your chal- 
lenge, and I counsel you, sir, not to throw aside your 
mask when you draw your blade in a cause so infamous 
and debasing. I am well content that Ruggieri*s fate be 
left to the decision of my hand. Joyeuse," continued he, 

^ may I calculate upon your services in this matter 1" 
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** Most certainly,** replied the vieomte ; ** but will not 
your adversary favour us with his name or title ? As a 
commander of the Saint Esprit you are aware you can- 
not exchange thrusts with one of inferior rank.'* 

*' If / am satisfied, monsieur le vieomte," replied the 
mask, haughtily, ** to wave that consideration, a cadet of 
fortune like the Chevalier Crichton will have little need 
to tsdce exceptions. ^ We meet as equals only with our 
swords." 

Saying which the mask disdainfully placed his un- 
gloved hand upon the hilt of his rapier. Crichton re- 
garded him fixedly for a moment. 

'* Sir mask," said he, at length, in a tone of cold con- 
tempt, '* whoever you may be, and I have no desire to 
pubUsh your incognito — whatever blood may flow in your 
veins, be it derived from prince or peer, I hold it cheap 
as water in the ignoble cause which you have espoused 
— and were you base-born vassal, as I believe you to be 
proudly blazoned gentleman, and your quarrel the right, 
it would weigh more with me than noblest lineage or 
loftiest heraldry. Cadet of fortune I am ; nevertheless, 
even the royal Henri might cross swords with me with- 
out degradation. On either side my ancestry is regal. 
My bl^Dd is that of the Stuart — my heritage an untar- 
nished name — ^my portion, a stainless sword. In God 
and Saint Andrew do I place my trust T* 

'* Bravely spoken,'* cried Saint Luc. 

« You are satisfied of your antagonist's rank V* asked 
Joyeuse of Crichton. 

•• We will answer for him ourselves," said Henri. 

The vieomte raised the glove and thrust it in his 
girdle. 

*' Whom may I have the honour of addressing as your 
second, seigneur?" asked Joyeuse, in isi tone of con- 
strained courtesy. 

*' Ludovico di Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers and of Rothe- 
lais," replied the mask, haughtily. 

*♦ Vive Dieu !" exclaimed the vieomte, ** this is better 
than I anticipated ; monsieur le due, I shall be delighted 
to confer with you on this duel." 

At the mention of his name, the Due de Nevers, a 
grave and stately nobleman, wearing the fuU insignia of 
the order of the Saint-Esprit, stepped forward, in some 
ai^tonishment, but, after having conversed an instant with 

11* 
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tihenit8k,1i« ftd^anced, and with a formal salutation took 
Orichton'8 glore from the hand of the vicomte. 

** Par la mort Di^u ! messeigneurs," said Henri, " we 
had rather the whole science of astrology were exter- 
minated, together with all its idolatrous professors, than 
that Tou had given battle to each other upon grounds so 
frivolous, and for a cause so unworthy of your swords. 
However, since yoti will have it so, we will not oppose 
your inclinations. Let the combat take place at early 
noon to-morrow^ within the hail of arms, where our- 
selves and our immediate followers will attend. Our 
pleasure, however, is, that in lieu of the duel with rapier 
and dagger, which, remembering the end of Caylus and 
Maugiron, we interdict, you break a lance together in the 
lists— on the issue of the third course let the astroloser's 
fate depend. We will not have the life of a valiant 
cavalier, or of one dear to us, sacrificed in this worthless 
dispute. Meantime Raggieri shall be placed under the 
safeguard of the walls of the Ch&telet to abide the issue 
of the encounter — and may God defend the right !'* 

" I will answer for Ruggieri's attendance," said Catha- 
rine de Medicis. ** Let him be escorted to our turret ; 
we will place our own gudrd over him." 

'^As you please, madame," returned Henri; ^but have 
a care that yon produce him at the lists." 

'• Fear us not, my son. He shall appear to-morrow.** 

** And now, seigneur, suffer me to say," said the king, 
turning to the mask — ** Mort Dieu— vanished!" 

The figure had disappeared. 

" Cousin of Nevers," said the king, " a word — gentle- 
men, a Uttle farther off, if you please. Nay, mignonne," 
added he, in a whisper to Esciairmonde, ** we nave not 
yet done with you. This tiresome dispute has put you 
out of our head. Your turn will come presently — nay, 
mark that look ! Does not that glance speak volumes 1— 
Now, monsieur le due, touching this mask ;" and here 
Henri's voice became inaudible, except to him whom he 
addressed. 

"And now for the Navarroise," said Crichton, taking 
the hand of Marguerite de Valois. 

** I thought you had forgotten it," replied the queen^ 
smiling. '* But let us go. I am wearied of this crowd. 
We shall at least be alone in the dance.*' 

And, all eyes following their majestic figures, they 
swept down the saloon. 
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iVhile this was passing, Catharine motkmed Ruggini 
to approach her. 

The astrologer threw himself at her feet, as if imfdo- 
ring compassion. 

'* We would (jnestion thee ere thou depart," said she 
aloud, adding, in a whisper, ** this combat must never 
take place." 

^ It must not," returned the astrologer. 

" We will find means to prevent it. Give me the vial 
thou hast ever with thee— the aqua tuffania." 

^ That were too tardy, madame— 'this liquid you will 
find more ^cacious. The scented apple presented by 
your majesty to the Prince of Cond^ was not more sud* 
denly prompt and fatal in its properties." 

And Ruggieri slipped the vial into the hands of the 
queen. 

** We must seek the mask to-night," continued Oatha^ 
rme. " Oive me the key of thine inner chamber in the 
turret— I will instruct hyn how to come thither uuper-^ 
oeived, by the subterranean passage from the H6tel de 
Soissons." 

** The key is here, madame," replied the astrologer. 

" Let Ruggieri be removed," said Catharine, aloud ; 
*' and a triple guard placed at the doorway of our turret. 
Suffer none to go forth, nor to enter, save at our order." 

'* Your highness's commands shall be obeyed," said the 
Captain Larchant, advancing towards Ruggieri, and sur- 
rounding him with some half dozen halberdiers. 

**And your devihsh schemes circumvented," added 
Chicot, gliding from the fauteuil of the queen mother, 
whither he had orept unperoeived. ^ And, now to ap- 
prize Crichton of his danger ! Nombrii du Pape ! — I 
tremble lest our Jezabel should find an opportunity of 
effecting her accursed designs." 

Full of apprehension for Crichton's safety, the jester 
was about to follow the course taken by the Scot and his 
illustrious partner, but he found them surrounded by such 
a crowd of esjgfer spectators, that approach to their im- 
mediate vicinity was next to impossible. He was con- 
strained, therefore, to remain stationary. Presently a 
lively flourish of music told that the Navarroise had com- 
menced ; and all the jester could discern was the tall 
and majestic figure of Crichton revolving with that of the 
queen in the rapid circles of the dance. Round after 
round they whirled in the mazy waits— the music «ach 
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instant increasinff the rapidity of its movements, till Chi- 
cot's brain began to spin Uke the giddy measure he 
witnessed. 

Suddenly the strains ceased. 

** Now is my opportmuty," exclaimed Chicot, prepa- 
ring to dart forwara. 

At that instant he was arrested by a voice behind him. 
It was that of the king, with the hand of a masked maiden 
clasped within his own. Henri stood by his side. 

** Follow me, compere,'* whispered the monarch — *' I 
have need of Ukj assistance. I shall require a mask and 
domino, and a hat with plumes, unlike those I am accus- 
tomed to wear, in which to disguise myself. Follow 
mer 

" An instant, sire—" 

** Not a second ! Keep near me ; I will not have thee 
quit my sight. Come, demoiselle," added Henri, with a 
triumphant look at his companion—" you shall now be 
satisfied of your lover's perfidy." 

Chicot heard not the words; but he observed the 
demoiselle tremble violently as the king dragged her on. 

"Malediction!" mentally exclaimed he. "Escape is 
now impossible ! Crichton must take his chance." 



CHAPTER V. 
MAReviarri de valois. 

" Ah ! que le tempt ett bien chang6 k celuy ^e quand an let yoyoit 
danser tout deux en la grande aalle du bal, drune belle accordance, 
et de bonne volenti. Si Tun avoit belle majesty, Pautre ne I'avoit pat 
moindre."— BBANTdMl. Damea lUuatm. DU, v. 

" The excellency of the mien and figure of the young Sieur de Croix 
wat at that time beginning to draw the attention of the maidt of 
honour to the Queen of Navarre towardt him.**— TaitTRAM Shanot. 
Vcl. V. cA. I. 

MAsevBRnv dk Valois, consort of Henri of Navarre, 
afterward Henri IV. of France, was, at the period of our 
narrative, in the full 6clat of her almost unrivalled beauty. 
Smitten by her nascent charms, Ronsard proclaimed her 
in her fifteenth spring, La belle ChaariU ranMe. iior 
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was the appellation unmerited. Chiselled by the Apol^ 
Ionian sculptor, Aglaia never rose upon the view mor^ 
surpassingly lovely* Some of her after admirers (we 
will not say flatterers, for with Marguerite truth itself 
took the language of flattery) distinguished her by the 
title of Venus Urania ; and we might have followed in 
their steps, had we not been forewarned that such de<* 
scrjption— highflown as it appears — was wholly inade« 
quate to her matchless attractions. Hear what the Abb6 
de Brantdme says on the subject: ^* Encore croit-wh^^ 
writes he, ** qttepar Padvis de plueieurs jamais Diesse tyt 
fiU veue plus belUi si bien que pour publier ses beauteZf ses 
miriies, et ses vertus^ iljauaroit que Dieu aUongeasi le 
mondcjei haussast le cid plus quHl rCestV — ^and he con- 
cludes his panegyric by averring, that by her side all the 
goddesses of old, and empresses, such as we see them 
represented on the ancient medals, however pompously 
arrayed, would appear little better than chambermaids 
(que chambrihres au prix d^dleJ) No wonder when her 
chronicler sent this ^loge for Marguerite's inspection she 
should return it, saying, *'I would have praised yoa 
more^ had you praised me less,^^ 

But due allowance being made for the worthy abba's 
constitutional warmth of style, which carried him a little 
into extremes, no doubt can exist as to Marguerite's emi- 
nent personal attractions : and that she ranked as beau^ 
tiful among the beautiful, even in the age that produced 
Mary Stuart, is likewise beyond question. The reader 
shall glance at her, and judge for himself. 

Marguerite's eyes (the eyes of a lovely woman are 
-what we always look at first) were large and dark* 
liquid, impassioned, voluptuous, with the fire of France 
and the tenderness of Italy in their beams. An anchorite 
could scarce have resisted their witchery. And then her 
features !-^how shall we give you a notion of their fas* 
cination ? It was not their majesty — yet they were ma- 
jestic as those of her mother (grace, in fact, is more 
majestical than majesty's self, and Marguerite was emi* 
nently graceful) ; it was not their regularity — yet they 
were regular as the severest judgment might exact ; it 
was not their tint— though Marguerite's &in was daz- 
zlingly fair; but it was that expression which resides 
not in form, but which, emanating from the soul, imparts, 
like Uie sun to the landscape, light, life, and loveliness. 

F3 
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This it was that constituted the chaim of Marguerite*! 
features. 

The Queen of Nararre^s figure was full and faultless; 
or, if it had a fault (which however would have been 
none with us)) it might be deemed by those who think 
embonpoint incompatible with beauty, a little too re- 
dundant. But then if you complained of the Hebelike 
proportion of her swelhng shoulders, surely the slender 
waist from which those shoulders sprang would content 
you. The cestus of Venus would have spanned that 
waist ; and did span it for aught we know — Marguerite's 
fascination indeed would almost warrant such a concla- 
sion. Her throat was rounded, and whiter than drifted 
snow— ^*/amms n^en fut veue," says her historian, **tifie 
9% beUet ny ti blanch^, si pUine, ny ri chamue.^^ Her hands 
—-the true Medicis hand — (Ronsard did well to liken 
them to the fingers of the young Aurora — rose-died, dew- 
steeped)— were the snowiest and smallest ever beheld— 
and we need scarcely inform the discriminating reader 
what sort of feet are sure to accompany such hands; nor 
of what sort of beauties such tiny (eet give unerring evi- 
dence. Marguerite's feet, therefore, we need scarcely 
say, were those of a fairy, and the ankles that sustained 
them, fine and fairylike as the feet. 

Of her attire, which was gorgeous as her beauty — we 
dare scarcely hazard a description. We shrink beneath 
the perilous weight of its magnifidenoe. Brilliants 
flamed like stars thick set amid her dusky tresses. Be- 
sprent with pearls, her stomacher resembled a silvery 
coat of mail. Cloth of gold constituted her dress, the 
fashion of which was peculiar to herself; for it was re- 
marked of her, that she never appeared in the same garb 
twice ; and that the costume in which she was seen the 
last, was that in which she appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Be this as it may, upon the present occasion 
she had studied to please ; and she who pleased without 
study, could scarce fail to charm when it was her aim to 
do so. Around her fair throat hung a necklace of cameos, 
while in one hand mignonnement eneanteU^ as Rabelais 
hath it, she held a kerchief fringed with golden lace, 
and in the other a fan of no inconsiderable power of 
expansion. 

We feel how imperfect is this description. Maclise, 
upon whom the mantle of Vandyck has fallen, and who 
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alone could do ju^ice to her beauty, shall paint her for 
you. 

In accomplishments, Marjgfuerite might Tie with any 
queen on record. Gifted with the natural eloquence of 
her grandaire, Francis the First, her own memoirs amply 
testify her literary attainments ; while her unpremedi- 
tated reply, in elegant latinity , to the Bishpp of Cracovia, 
may be brought in evidence of the extent of her classical 
information, proving her no unworthy descendant, as 
she was the inheritress of the kingdom and of the name 
of the amiable and virtuous Marguerite de Valois, spouse 
of Henri d'Albret, King of Navarre, and authoress of the 
Hepiameron^ and of the Miroir tPune ame PScheresstn and 
sumamed la Marguerite des Marguerites, or pearl of 
pearls. Marguerite was the friend of the arts, and cul- 
tivator of poesy; and if her predecessor could boast of 
the friendship of Melancthon and Clement Marot, she 
was not less fortunate in the devotion of Ronsard and 
Brantdme, besides a host of minor luminaries. But if 
she had many friends and paneg3nrists, she had likewise 
numerous enemies and detractors ; and to discover how 
busy scandal was with her reputation, we have only to 
turn to the pages of the Divorce Satirique^ published 
under the name and with the sanction of her husband, 
Henn IV. 

Her life, a mixture of devotion and levity, presents one 
of those singular anomalies of which her sex have occa- 
sionally furnished examples ; and which, without calling 
her sincerity in question (for Marguerite, though profli- 
gate, does not appear to have been a dissembler, like the 
rest of her family), can only be reconciled upon such 
grounds as those on which the poet Shelley seeks to 
harmonize the enormities, and yet continuous prayers 
and prostrations, of the ruthless Cenci. ** Religion'* (he 
acutely remarks, in his preface to the noble tragedy of 
that name, a tragedy which, in our esteem, is worthy to 
be ranked with the Lear of Shakspeare) "in a Catholic 
has no connection with any one virtue. The most atro- 
dous villain may be rigidly devout, and, without any 
shock to established faith, confess himself to be so. Re- 
ligion pervades intensely the whole frame of society, 
and is, according to the temper of the mind which it iu- 
.habits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge ; never 
a check,^^ Marguerite, we have observed, was no hypo- 
crite — ^her undisguised excesses attest the very reverse* 
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With her, religion was a paMion* One half of her exist* 
ence was abandoned to a round of indulj^^ences ; the 
other to exercises of devotion, or to what woald bear the 
name of devotion. She would hear three masses a day 
— une haute, le$ deux autres pettUs*^^wou\d coaimunicate 
thrice a week, and i)erform sundry acts of self-inflicted 
penance ; but this inordinate zeal offered no interruptioA 
to her irregularities ; on the contrary, it appeared to lead 
{>iquancy to them. Satiated with amusement, she re« 
tired to pray with renovated fervour; and she issued 
from her oratory with a new appetite for sin. 

With her after sorrows we have no coBcem ; nor with 
the dai^er period of her existence, when, in the touching 
words of the poetical Jesuit, Lemoine, she became^- 

* KpoQse sans epouz, efteinft sans royanme ; 
Vaiiie ombre du pass^, grand et noble fuitome." 

Our business is with the brighter portion of her career^ 
ere care had stricken her, or sorrow robbed her of a 
charm. 

Of the grace and elegance of Marguerite de Valois in 
the dance, Brantome has left us the most rapturous par- 
ticulars. With loverlike enthusiasm he dilates upon 
her majestic carriage and indescribable fascinations; 
and the vivid portrait he has taken of the lovely queen 
(sketched at some such scene as that we are now at- 
tempting to describe) blooms, breathes, and stands before 
us in all its original beauty and freshness— a splendid 
** phantom of delight," sparkling within that gallery of 
high-born dames and jp^allant cavaliers which he has pre- 
served for the gaze of the world. 

With Orichton*s supremacy in the somewMt trifling, 
but then highly estimated art which 

•* Teacheth lavoltas high, and swift corantos," 

with his perfect, mastership of all its difficulties (for in 
those days, when Italy, Spain, and Germany, and sdmost 
each province of France contributed their quota of 
figures and national peculiarities, the dance had its diffi- 
culties) — with his unequalled possession of all its graces, 
.the reader—aware of the universal scope of his accom- 
plishmentsr-must be already acquainted. He was ac« 
counted the most finished proficient in the dance at a 

* Paequier. , 
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eocirt, each member of wbich would probably have been 
considered in the same important ligfht in any other in 
Europe. Henri III. was passionately fond of the anmse- 
ment, and largfely indulged in it. In earlier days, Catha- 
rine de Medicis had been no less partial to the dance, and 
Marguerite de Valois, as we know, held^it in high 
esteem. All the courtiers, therefore, emulous of distinc-' 
tion in their sovereign's eyes, bestowed unremitting at- 
tention upon this accomplishment, and it was no slight 
m^it to ecUpse in skill performers of such consummate 
ability. As m the hall of arms — as in the arena of learn- 
kig — as in the tourney, the cl^ace, or other exercises in 
Which strength or dexterity is concerned'— so in the ball- 
room Crichton outstripped all competitors. From the 
tntmitable ^ constitution of his leg," it would seem, ** that 
he was bom under the star of a galliard.** Terpsichore 
might have presided at his nativity. 

It was Cncbton^s remarkable spirit, displayed in one 
of the wild and national dances of his own country, then 
httle known, or regarded as semi-barbarian in the polite 
court of France, and perhaps seen there for the first time 
when he undertook it, which first attracted the attention 
of* the Queen of Navarre towards him, and afterward 
riveted her regards. With Crichton, it was indeed that 
poetry of motion — that inspiration of look and gesture 
(terms idly applied in those latter days to the perform- 
ances of the hired artist), called into play by the agency 
of the dance, and giving to that light and graceful pastime 
its highest and most imaginative character. In him the 
dance was not a medium for^the display of brilliant and 
faultless execution of paces and fiourishmg of limb. His 
action — his imptrsonation^ we might almost say, of the 
tnelody by which his movements were guided — was 
fanciful, insinriting, harmonious, as the melody itself. 
We question whether the pyrrhic, or enoplian dance of 
old, or hyporchematic measure (that exquisite admixture 
of motion and music, of lute and footstep) was ever ex- 
ecuted with more fervour and inspiration, or produced 
more thrilling effects upon the beholders than Crichtofe^'s 
performances. The same ease — the same unconscious 
grace, which accompanied his demeanour on the parade, 
followed him in the volte, the bransle, or the pazzameno. 
In each, like mastery was exhibited — ^in each, were the 
Tarioua involutions required preserved ; but, change the 
igore as often as he might, one expression pervaded alib- 
is 
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m that expression, unattainable by other asj^ranta, re* 
sided his superiority. 

Whether upon the present occasion Crichton felt in- 
spired by the presence and acclamations of the vast a»- 
semblage— the gaze of which he felt was fixed upon his 
efforts — or whether he was resolved to show how inex- 
haustible were his energies — ^we know not ; but he ap- 
peared to surpass himself. Such was the springy light- 
ness with which he bounded through the rapid ^(avar- 
roise (a species of waltz peculiar to the pleasant land 
from which it derived its name), that his foot scarcely 
seemed to touch the floor^ or if it did alight i^pon it,<i| 
was only , aa Aintfeus acquired frnsh vigour ,frf»m his 
mother etrth) to gain elasticity from the momentary con- 
tact. A movement so rapid and whirling as to have 
turned the heads of any less practised than the admirable 
Scot and his royal partner, brought the dance to a spirited 
and striking conclusion. 

All etiquette was forgotten. An irrepressible excite- 
ment took possession of the spectators — vivcUs^nd braoot 
resounded on all sides — ^the burnished roof of the grand 
saloon re-echoed with the plaudits ; and the effect pro- 
daced upon the courtly throng by the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the distinguished couple, seeni^ed to be precisely 
similar to that which results from the most electrifying 
effects of the divinities of the ballet. 

Never had Marguerite appeared so animated ; even her 
dames of honour were surprised at her unusual elation. 

*' Mon Dieu ! I have never seen her majesty execute 
that dance with so much spirit since I first beheld it," 
said La Fosseuse, *^ when her partner was Henri of Na^ 
varre, and the occasion her own espousal." 

*' Her majesty has all the air of a bride now,^ returned 
La Rebours, pensively. This fair demoiselle, whom 
Marguerite in her memoirs terms ** une ^/e mo/fcieKse, 
out ne nCaimoit j9a9," became shortly afterward the chief 
favourite of Henri of Navarre. It might be presenti- 
ment. 

" Poh !" replied La Torigni, " I remember the night 
La Fosseuse speaks of well ; by my reputation I have 
reason to do so. Henri of Navarre was a mere lump of 
rusty armour compared with the Chevalier Crichton, 
who vaults in the dance as if he had stolen the wings of 
Icarus. Nor does Madame Marguerite appear insensible 
to the change. SAe look like a bride ! ma foi, you ought 
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to know better. Demoiselle Reboui^s : even if she .faave 
it not, your bride is sure to affect a bashfulness, and you 
cannot lay any excess of that sort to Madame Margue- 
rite's charge at the present moment." 

** Why no," replied La Rebours, ** not exactly ; but 
Henri makes a charming partner." 

** As to the spirit with which she dances," continued' 
the sprightly Torigni, *^ her nuptial ball was nothing to 
it. But what say you ? y(m recollect that night, I dare 
^y* Seigneur AbbI de Brantonie." 

" Perfectly," replied Brantome, with a significant 
glance — " then it was Mars, now Apollo and Venus are in 
conjunction." 

While Marguerite de Valois remained panting within 
Crichton's arms, with one hand retained within his own, 
and her waist still encircled by the other — with her eyes, 
to the neglect of all observers, passionately fixed upon 
his gaze, a masked cavalier, enveloped in a black domino, 
and wearing a hat surmounted with sable plumes, ac- 
companied by a dame, whose features were concealed 
by a violet-coloured vizard, took up a position opposite 
to them. 

**Do you note their looks! Do you mark their 
earessing hands ?" asked the cavalier of his companion. 

** I do, I do," was her reply. 

" Look again." 

•' My eyes dazzle — I can see no longer." 

" You are satisfied, then 1" 

* Satisfied ! oh, my head burns — my heart throbs 
almost to bursting — horrible emotions possess me. 
Heaven give me strength to conquer them — prove— 
prove him false — prove that — and — " 

"Have I not proved it? No matter; you shall hear 
him avow his perfid)^ with his own lips; shall behold 
him seal it with his kisses. Will that content you V 

The maiden's reply, if her agitation permitted her to 
make any, was unheard in the din of a fresh burst of mu- 
sic, which struck up in answer to a wave of Du Halde's 
wand. The grave and somewhat grandiose character 
of the strain, announced an accompaniment to the Pa« 
vanne d'Espagne, a dance not unaptly named after the 
strutting bird of Juqo, which had been recently intro- 
duced from the court of Madrid into that of Paris, by tho 
ambassadors of Philip H. ; and which, in consequence 
of the preference entertained for it by Marguerite de Ya- 
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lois, was, notwithstandingf that its solemn and stately 
pace harmonized more completely with the hai^hty 
carriage of the grandees of Spain than with the liveU^r 
bearing of the French noblesse, now greatly in vogae 
among the latter. 

La Pavanne d'Espagne, which had some of the stiff- 
ness with more than the grace of the old minuet dela 
cour (the delight of our grand-dames), presented a sin- 
gular contrast to the national dance which preceded it 
In the one, all was whirl, velocity, abandonment ; in the 
other, dignity, formality, gravity. The first was calcu- 
lated to display the spirit and energy of the performers; 
the second, to exhibit such graces of person and majesty 
of deportment as they might chance to possess. In 
both was Crichton seen to advantage: in the latter 
eminently so. 

As, in accordance with the haughty prelude to the 
figure — a slow martial strain, breathing of the proud 
minstrelsy of Old Castile, interrupted at intervals by the 
hollow roll of the Moorish atabal— he drew his lofty per- 
son to its qtmost height, his eyes the while blazing with 
chivalrous fire, awakened by the vaunting melody, and 
his noble features lighted up with a kindred expression, 
the beholder might well have imagined that in him he 
beheld some glorious descendant of the Cid, or mighty 
inheritor of the honours of the renowned Pelayo. 

Advancing towards the Queen of Navarre with a grave 
and profound salutation, he appeared to solicit the 
honour of her hand ; to which courtepus request Mar- 
guerite, who, for the nonce, assumed all the hauteur and 
august coquetry of an infanta of the blood royal, dis- 
dainfully answered by conceding him the tips of those 
lovely fingers which Ronsard had likened, as the reader 
knows, to the rosy digits of the daughter of the dawn. 
Here began that slow and stately procession from which 
the dance obtained its designation, and in which its chief 
grace con^sisted. Hand in hand they sailed down the 
saloon 

" Like two companion barks on Cydnus' wave,** 

a prouder couple never graced those festal halls. With 
a pace majestic as that of a king about to receive the 
crown of his ancestry, did Crichton pursue his course. 
Murmurs of admiration marked his steps. 
Nor was Marguerite de Valois without her share of 
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admiration, though our gallantry may be called in^ ques- 
tion, if we confess that the meed of applause was chiefly 
bestowed on Crichton. With the fair Queen of Navarre, 
we have observed, this dance was an especial favourite ; 
and justly so, for it was the one in which she most ex- 
celled. In its slow measure, the spectator had full lei- 
sure to contemplate the gorgeous majesty and resplen- 
dent loveliness uf her person; in its pauses, her surpass- 
ing dignity and queenly grace were brought into play; 
in its gayer passages — for even this grave dance had a 
|>leasant admixture of spirit (the sunshine stolen from 
Its clime) — her animation and fire were shown ; while 
in its haughtier movements was manifested the fine dis- 
dain she knew so well how to express. 

'* By Apollo !" exclaimed Ronsard, as soon as the 
vivats which followed the conclusion of the Pavanne 
had died away, ** the whole scene we have just witnessed 
reminds me of one of those old and golden legends 
wherein we read how valour is assailed by sorcery— 
and how the good knight is for a time spell- bound by the 
enthralUng enchantress." 

'' Certes, la beila Alciua was but a prototype of Mar- 
guerite," said Brantdme. 
. «• And Orlando of Crichton," added La Torigni. 

*' Or Rinaldo," continued La Fosseuse. *' He is the 
very mirror of chivalry." 

*^ He must have more skill 'than Ulysses to break the 
snares of his Circe," whispered Ronsard. 

^^True," replied Brantome, in the same tone. "It 
was not without good reason that Don Juan of Austria 
said to me, when he first beheld her peerless charms, 
*. Inasmuch as your queen's beauty is more divine than 
human, by so much is she the more likely to drag men 
to perdition than to save them !' " Turning then to the 
maids of honour, the abb6 added aloud, " The mistake 
in all matters of enchautment appears to be, that your 
knight-errant should ever desire to burst such agreeable 
bondage. To me it would be like awakening from a 
pleasant dream. Ah ! were there some good fairy left 
who would tempt me — ^you should see whether I would 
resist, or seek to be disenchanted !" 

^' WelU of all agreeable divertisemente commend me 
to the bransle," said La Torigni, as that figure was 
struck up. 

" Apropos of temptation, I sui^se,** said Brantdme ; 

12* 
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'* for you never look so captiTating eb when engaged hi 
it, Signora Torigni. For my part I envy the Cmevaliar 
Crichton his success in the dance more than his bonnn 
fortunei, 1 never could accomplish a pas.^ 

" A faux poi I suppose you mean, abb6," whispered 
Ronsard. 

" Indeed !" returned La Torigni. ** Snippone you take 
a lesson now. What say you to a turn m the brandef 
That is the easiest figure of all. Our royal mistress hat 
disappeared with her all-accomplished Scot, so my at- 
tendance will be dispensed with for the present. We 
shall be free from interruption. Never nund your bein^ 
a little lame — the bransle is the best specific in the world 
for the rheumatism. Come along. Monsieur de Ron- 
sard, your gout I know will not permit you, or I wodd 
bid you give your hand to La Fosseuse ; but you can at 
least amuse her with a mot^ or, perhaps improvise a son- 
net for her entertainment, upon the pretty sight we have 
just witnessed ; and the more you stuff it with loves and 
doves, kisses and blisses, gods, goddesses, and heroes, 
till like a cup of hydromel it overflows with sweet- 
ness, the better she will like it. Your hand, seigneur 
rabb6." 

And, despite his remonstrances, the laughijdg Floren- 
tine dragged the reluctant Brant6me to the bransle. 

Slowly, meanwhile, glided along Crichton and the 
Queen of Navarre. Neitkeif spoke — ^neither regarded 
the other — the bosoms of both were too full; Mar- 
guerite's of intense passion ; Crichton's of what emotion 
It boots not to conjecture. He felt the pressure of her 
arm upon his own — he felt the throbbing of her breast 
against his elbow, but he returned not the pressure, nei- 
ther did his heart respond to those ardent pulsations. 
A sudden sadness seemed to overspread his features ; 
and thus in silence did they wander along, inhaling new 
clouds of flattering incense from each worshipping group 
they passed. 

Their steps were followed at a wary distance by three 
other masks, but this circumstance escaped their notice. 
Marguerite thought of nothing save her lover, and Crich- 
ton's mind was otherwise occupied. 

Anon they entered a small antechamber opening from 
the vestibule of the hall of entrance. 

This room, which was filled with the choicest exotics, 
and hung around with cages containing squirrels, par- 
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rots, and other eayly plamaged birds (of which Henri 
was immoderately fond), was for the moment deserted, 
even of the customary lackeys in attendance and loiter« 
ers about such places. 

^'Marguerite glanced cautiously around her, and seeing 
the room vacant, applied a small golden key which she 
took from her girdle to a concealed door in the side 
wall. The valve yielded to the touch — thick tapestry 
then appeared, which being raised, the pair found them- 
selves within a dim-lighted chamber, the atmosphere of 
which struck upon their senses, as they entered, wannly 
and odoriferously. 

A pri»-dieu, cushioned with velvet, stood at the far- 
ther end of the apartment. Befcnre it was placed a golden 
crucifix. Over the crucifix hung a madonna, by Raphael ; 
Ihe glowing colouring of which divine picture was 
scarcely discernible by the faint light of the two per- 
fume-distilling lamps suspended on either side. This 
room was the oratory of the Queen of Navarre. 

Scarcely had the lovers gained this retreat when the 
valve was opened noiselessly behind them — again as 
cautiously closed — and three persons, who had thus 
stealthily obtained admission to the chamber, posted 
themselves in silence behind the tapestry, the folds of 
which being slightly drawn aside enabled them to dis- 
cern whatever might be passing within the oratory 
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** Marie. Tu es jenne, il y a beaucoup de belles femmes qui te re- 
gaident fort doucement, je le sals. Enfin, on se lasse d'une reine 
comme d'une autre."— Victor Hugo. Marie Tudor, 

'*Crichton, mon beau chevalier,** exclaimed Mar- 
guerite de Valois, raising her beautiful head, and gazing 
fondly and inquiringly into his face, ** why are you thus 
silent and pre-occupied t Amid the prying assemblage 
we have quitted— with all e^res upon us, and all ears 
eager to catch our lightest whisper — ^it were well to ob- 
serve such caution ; but here, alone, unheard, unseent 
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this resenre is needless. Is it that your quarrel with 
the queen, my mother, ffives you uneasiness ? I cau- 
tioned you not to arouse tier anger, but you were wilful, 
and would not^ listen to my entreaties. Catharine de 
Medicis is an enemy to be feared ; but you need have no 
fear of her. Dread not her poniards — ^her poisons. I 
will watch orer your safety, and arrest the secret steel 
should she point it at your breast I will provide an 
antidote against the infected chalice should its venom 
touch your lips. Be not afraid." 

*' I am not, Marguerite. I will trust to my own arm 
for deliverance from your mother's assassins, while for 
preservation from her poisons I am content to rely upon 
forbearance from her banquets." ^ 

" That were a vain precaution. The scarf you wea^- 
the flower you smell— the very atmosphere you breathe 
may become the agent of death. Even / might be the 
instrument of her vengeance." 

** You, Marguerite, a poisoner !" 

^ Unconsciously — ^but you should not fall alone. I 
will save you, or share your fate." 

" How can I repay this devotion V* replied Crichton, 
in a tone as if he struggled with some deep and sup- 
pressed emotion. ^ I am unworthy of this solicitude. 
Believe me I have no fears for my own safety — no 
dread of poisons, be they subtle as those of Parysades, 
or Locusta. I possess an assured safeguard against 
their baneful effects." 

^ So thought Bernardo Girolamo, yet he perished by 
the drugs of Cosmo de Medicis. His was a light offence 
compared with yours. But a remedy does exist — a 
counter-poison. Henri and I alone possess it. I have 
sworn to use it only for the preservation of my own ex- 
istence. You are my existence. You shall have the 
vial." 

" You shall not break your vow, my gracious qtieen. 
Nay, I am resolute in this. For me, I repeat, your 
mother's wrath has no terrors. If it be the will of 
Heaven that I must fall by the assassin's dagger, or by 
more secret means, I shall not shrink from my fate, but 
meet it as beseems a brave man. But my destiny I feel 
is not yet fuelled. Much remains to be accomplished. 
My aspirations — ^my energies-^all tend towards one 
great «nd. Fate may crown me with success, or it may 
crush me in the outset of my career. I can have no 
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foreknowled^, though your mother's starry lore would 
tell yott otherwise — nor, it may be, free agency. No 
matter ! My aim is fixed — and thus much of the future 
methinks 1 can read — I shall not perish by the hand of 
Catharine de Medicis.'' 

"Is not your destiny acfcomplished, Crichtoni — are 
not your brows bound with laurels ? — have you not this 
day achieved more than man ever achieved before you ? 
-—are you not girt with honourable knighthood? — what 
more remains to be performed V* 

** Much, much — " 

' Have you not my love — ^my devotion — a gueen^s idol- 
atry, Crichton ? You are insatiate in 3wur ambition, 
seigneur.'* 

"I am insatiate ; or how should my desires extend 
beyond this moment T** 

** Orichton, you no longer love me. Beware, beware ; 
I love you fervently, but I can hate in the same degree. 
I am by nature jealous. The Medicis blood within my 
▼eins fires me to love with desperation, or to resent as 
strongly. As yet I only love. But if I discover aught to 
confirm my suspicions— if I find that you have breathed 
words of passion to another, my rival dies, though her 
destruction cost me my kingdom — that which I hold 
dearer than my kingdom — yourself. I am a queen, and, 
if I am wronged, will have a queen's revenge.** 

" Why this sudden phrensy. Marguerite! — whose 
rivalry do yon apprehend V* 

*^ I know not — I would not know. I look around in 
dread. At the f^e I am beset with fears ; here I am as- 
sailed with new agonies. My life is one long pang of 
jealousy. Have I a rival, Crichton ? Answer me. Oh ! 
if I have one, let her avoid my presence.** 

"Calm yourself, my queen. Banish these idle 
fancies—*' 

**Are they fancies, Crichton? are they idle? Me- 
thinks I feel my rival's presence within this chamber- 
here — here.** 

" Shall I chide or smile at your folly, my queen ?" 

"Could she behold us noa^— what must be her 
thoughte ?" 
* ** You are not wont to be thus suspicious. Marguerite.'* 

"Again I ask you, are my suspicions groundless! 
Call to mind your attentions to the Dejnoiselle Esclair- 
ODonde — were they not sufficient to awaken doubts as to 
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your sincerity to me 1 Oh Crichton ! I have been anx- 
ious — miserable since that night; but, our lady be 
praised, I am easier now.*' 

*' Right, right, sweet Marguerite ; but, as you have al- 
luded to her, may I, without reviving your apprehen- 
sions, inquire whether Esclairmonde is at the fete to- 
night 1" 

^ She is/* replied Marguerite, with a smile. 

'* I did not observe her,*' said Crichton, with affected 
indifference. 

'* Yet she was at no great distance from you." 

** With the queen your mother !" 

" With the king my brot^ier." 

" With mM !*' ejaculated Crichton. 

** She stood by Henri's side when he bestowed this 
decoration of the Saint Esprit upon you." 

" The violet maslt !'* 

" You have guessed shrewdly." 

** And she remained with the king when we quitted 
Che grand saloon !'* 

Despite his efforts to control himself, Crichton was 
unable to conceal his emotions. With sarcastic levity 
Marguerite replied to his question. 

^ She did remain with him — and thereby hangs a 
story. Esclairmonde, I must inform you, has, upon her 
presentation to-night, achieved a conquest no less im- 
portant than that of his majesty. He is evidently en- 
thralled by her ; and (jealousy apart) it must be owned 
she is sufficiently charming to warrant his sudden fasci- 
nation. With Henri it was decidedly love at first sight, 
which, ridicule it as one may, is the only true love after 
all. It was at first sight that I loved you, Crichton. 
Since she tendered her hand to the king, he has never 
quitted it; and, to judge from appearances, he has al- 
ready made no inconsiderable progress in her affections." 

" Already 1" interrupted Crichton. 

*^ She will have the post of honour at the banquet " 
continued Marguerite; '* and will be henceforth the 
reigning favourite, with power absolute over aU the 
court To speak truth, I am not sorry for it, as it nips 
a rival in the btid ; though the queen mv mother, who, 
I suspect, had other intentions with the demoiselle, may 
not entirely approve of the arrangement.'* 

** And the king loves her ?" exclaimed Crichton. 

^ I have not seen him so desperately enamoured since 
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his ttTO grand passions, la belle ChUteaunenf and Marie 
de Cldves. Esclairmonde bids fair, I assure you, to 
eclipse both her predecessors.*" •. 

•* Marguerite, 1 implore of you to return to the ffete." 

^'Crichton, you love this girl,' cried Marguerite, 
furiously. 

" i would save her from dishonour. Hear me, Mar- 
guerite! Amid the tainted atmosphere of this court, 
one pure fair flower blooms and is seen for a moment ; 
the next, a rude hand grasps it, scatters its fragrance to 
the wind, and levels it with the wqeds that grow rife 
around it. Esclairmonde is that flower,; save her from 
the spoiler's hand. Hive pity on her youth — her inno^ 
cence. She is unfriended — alone. Be to her a pre- 
server, my gracious queen. You know what Henri's 
love is — that he spares naught to gratify his desires. 
Save her— save her !" 

** To bless yourself withal — never — ^" 

^ Mistake me not — ^let not your jealousy confound my 
apprehension for her safety with other feelings, which, 
even if I entertained them, would weigh little with me 
in comparison with my anxiety for her preservation.'' 

** I am sure you love her. Now hear me, Crichton. 
My husband, Henri of Navarre, demands my presence. 
This morn a messenger arrived from the camp at Pau. 
My reply depends on you. Will you form one of my 
escort ? Say that you will do so, and 1 will be myself 
the bearer of my answer." 

'* Marguerite, to what end should I go thither. I respect 
the bravery of Henri of Navarre — I admire his chival- 
rous character, his bonhommie, his frankness ; but having 
pledged myself to your royal brother's cause, how can I 
enlist under hostile banners. I cannot quit the cot^rt of 
France." 

" Do not equivocate, messire — you cannot quit your 
minion Esclairmonde — you refuse to accompany me." 

" Torture me not thus. Marguerite ; for pity's sake, if 
yoti will not go with me to the f6te, suffer m^ to return 
alone." 

" Go.'» 

•* Marguerite, farewell. I quit you but for an instant." 

"For ever. This valediction is eternal, Chevalier 
Crichton." 

" For ever ! Marguerite, did I hear aright 1" 

*^ Stay," cried the queen, after a momentary but fearful 
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struggle with herself; ** stay, I command— entreat you 
—return not to the fSte. Hare pity on me, Crichton.'* 

'* This delay is cruel— even now I may be too late to 
warn her of her danger. Henri may triumph if I tany 
longer. Marguerite, I take my leare." 

'*It M true!'* exclaimed Marguerite, with a look of 
unutterable agony; '*my frightful suspicions are con- 
firmed. You have never loved me — ingrate— deceiver 
—never — never." 

Crichton would have spoken. Marguerite, however, 
impetuously interrupted him. 

" Do not forswealr yourself, me8sire4 You cannot de« 
ceive me longer. Ah, Crichton ! is it possible you can 
have forgotten, or that you are willing to forget, my 
tenderness t Is it possible ! but 1 will no longer indulge 
this weakness ; leave me, sir — go, go !*' 

Crichton appeared irresolute. Marguerite continued 
in the same vehement tone — " But dare not to approach 
your minion Esclairroonde ; dare not, as you value her 
life, breathe aught of love or counsel within her ear ; for, 
by my hope of heaven, if you do so, she survives not the 
night. Now, sir, you are at liberty to depart ; yet stay, 
you shall not hence alone; After dhrhat I have said, I 
shall be curious to see how you will attempt to succour 
this distressed damosel." 

** Par la mort Dieu ! my sister, you shall not go far to 
witness it,** said Henri, thrusting aside the tapestry, and 
dragging Esclairmonde forward. '* Your own appoint- 
ment, you perceive, has not been without witnesses." 

*' Henri !'' ejaculated Marguerite, sternly, so soon as 
she recovered her surprise. 

** j^clairmonde !" exclaimed Crichton, recoiling in 
astonishment and displeasure. 

A momentary pause ensued, during which each party 
regarded the other in doubt and silence. We attempt 
not to portray the emotions which agitated each bosom. 
The kmg alone appeared easy and unconcerned. He 
was at home in scenes like the present, and hummed 
laughingly a light air of the day. Crichton, at length, 
spoke. 

" Is it customary, sire,'* said he, in a tone of irony, 
^ with the kings of France to play the evesdropper I I 
have heard of such practices in Arabian story, but the 
incident is new to the annals of jom realm." 

**Certes, when they have as gqod a chance of being 
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repaid fbr their trouble as we have," replied Henri, 
gayly. '* In love and war all stratagems are considered 
fair ; and we have the sanction of precept and custom, 
if we cared for^ither, for our conduct. All that we de- 
sired to do was to satisfy the Demoiselle Esclairmonde 
of what she terms your perfidy, and to that end we 
brought her hither. Yon arras afforded us an excellent 
screen ; not a word of your t^te-i-tlte, or of our sister's 
reproaches escaped us. We thank you for your good 
opinion of ourselves ; we thank you for your kind inten- 
tions in respect tp the Demoiselle Esclairmonde, the 
which she holds entirely needless ; and we thank you 
still more for proving yourself so satisfactorily the in- 
constant she conceived you to be. Voila tout, chevalier !'* 

*' I congratulate your majesty upon your address," re- 
turned Crichton. **Few scruples appear to stand in the 
way of your inclinations." 

" Psurdieu I compare !" exclaimed Chicot, who formed 
part of the group, and who with difficulty had hitherto 
restrained himself from interference; **our gossip, 
Henri, is too great a king not to be exempt from vulgar 
weaknesses. Delicacy has never been classed among 
his foibles." 

*' And you, Esclairmonde," said Crichton, somewhat 
reproachfully ; " you have condescended to this — ^" 

" Meanness, you would say," interrupted Marguerite, 
scornfully. "Give your minion's conduct its proper 
term ; none else will suit it. My heart told me she was 
beside us. The instinct of hate nevf r deceives." 

** You have, then, overheard our converse, demoiselle ?" 
said Crichton. 

'* I have," replied Esclairmonde, blushing deeply. 

*' And you are aware of the peril in which you stand," 
added Crichton, looking significantly at Henri as he 
spoke. '* One step more and all is irretrievable." 

" I know it," replied Esclairmonde, distractedly. 

"Hear me!" continued Crichton, with an imploring 
look. 

" Traitor to both !" muttered Marguerite ; " be warned 
yourself— a word will seal her fate." 

But Crichton heeded neither Marguerite's whispered 
threats nor the king's glances of displeasure. 

" Esclairmonde !" persisted he, in the same ardent 
tone, " by all that is sacred in your regards, I conjure 

Vol. I.— G 13 
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you listen to my counsels — ^pause — ^reflect— or you an 
lost for ever." 

** T^te et sang ! there is something of the Huguenot 
about you after all, my dear Crichton. You preach in a 
style worthy of the stanchest anabaptist or antinomian 
of them all, and not like the easy galliard we hare hith- 
erto supposed you. Our mignonne Esclairmonde is in- 
finitely indebted to you for your agreeable diatribe ; but 
she has had ample time for reflection behind yon arras, 
and her choice is made. The demoiselle prefers a royal 
lover with a heart, a court, rank, title, power, almost the 
half of a throne to offer her, to one who has none of 
Uiese gifts, not even an undivided heart to bestow. Are 
you answered, messire V 

** Esclairmonde !'' exclaimed Crichton. 

** Beware, insensate madman !'* cried Marguerite. 

" Crichton !*' exclaimed Esclairnmode, suddenly extri- 
cating herself from the king*s grasp, and throwing her- 
self into his arms ; '* to your protection I commit 
myself." 

**And with my life I will defend you»" returned 
Crichton, clasping her to his bosom. 

" I tremble no longer to avow my love — ^I am yours for 
ever — I will brave all; we can at least die together!*' 
exclaimed Esclairmonde. 

** It were bliss to do so,*' answered Crichton. 

** Confusion !" exclaimed the king — " Chicot, our 
guard.*' 

The jester reluctantly Quitted the oratory. 

**Be vour wish gratified," exclaimed Marguerite, in a 
tone of bitter derision. *' Perish together, since you 
wish it. Henri, I crave a boon from you." 

** What boon, my sister 1" 

*< This boon," replied Marguerite, kindling into fury as 
she spoke : " that the work of vengeance may be in- 
trusted to my hands ; that I who have witnessed their 
transports may witness also their pangs. I must have 
blood, my brother — hlood^his blood ! Call in the guard. 
Leave me alone with them ; I will see it done. By 
Jesus ! it will gladden me to see a sword drawn." 

**We doubt, it not, sweet sister," replied Henri, who 
had now resumed all the indifference he had previously 
exhibited. '* But as Du Guast's epitaph be^rs witness, 
we are in.no mood for butchery. If we should need an 
executioner, we pledge ourselves to call in your aid ; 
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nor block, nor sword, nor poniard will, we think, be 
required upon this occasion. A word will recsdl the 
Chevalier Crichton to his senses." 

" The sword were best," replied Marguerite, fiercely ; 
** but be it as you please. Our own particular wrong 
shall not pass unavenged." 

** Chevalier Crichton," said Henri, advancing towards 
the Scot, and fixing a steadfast glance upon him, ad- 
dressing him at the same time in a tone of high and 
princelike courtesy^ " need we remind you of your vol- 
untary proffer of obedience to our mandates ? The time 
is arrived when we hold it fitting to claim fulfilment of 
your pledge." 

*' Dispose of my life, sire." 

•' What is more dear than life 1" 

"Ha!" 

*' You have sworn upon your sword to refuse us 
nothing." 

•* What — what do you demand, sire 1" 

*< Possession of this damsel." 

*' Crichton 1" shrieked Esclairmonde, clinging more 
closely to her lover, **kill me rather than yield me 
to him." 

" I have his word," said Henri, coldly. 

"He has! he has!" exclaimed Crichton in accents 
of desperation. " Take back your title, take back your 
honours, sire, if they are to be bought by this sacrifice. 
Taie my life — ^my blood — though it flow drop by drop ; 
but do not extort fulfilment of a rash promise, which, if 
you claim, you pronounce a sentence upon two heads 
fax more terrible than death !" 

*' We are then to understand, messire," returned Henri, 
scornfully regarding him, ^ that your word being rasMy 
plighted is not held binding on your conscience. Tis 
well. We now know how to proceed." 

" Would yoitr majesty have me break these clinging 
arms, and hurl her senseless at your feet % Call your 
guards, sire, and let them unloose her clasp. I will not 
oppose your mandate." 

*' 'Twere better to do so," said Marguerite, " or I will 
stab the minion in his arms." 

•* Peace," cried Henri ; " she relents even now." 

" Crichton, your word is past," said Esclairmonde, 
^ you cannot protect me." 

G3 
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** My arm is paralyzed," replied her lover, in a tone 
of anguish. 

*'When that vow was uttered,*' continued Esclair- 
monde, with dreadful calmness, "I shuddered for its 
consequences. Nor was I deceived. Who would place 
his dagger in the assassin's hand, and hope for mercy ! 
He to whom vou pledged your knightly word exacts its 
fulfilment, and well I know he is inexorable. Obedience 
is all that remains : and that you may, without remorse, 
obev him, I will voluntarily surrender m3rself. Seek not 
to detain me. I am no longer yours. When that oath 
escaped your lips, you renounced me. Think of me no 
more ; you must not think of me, Crichton ; and I com- 
mand by the love you have professed for me — I beseech 
you not to attempt my rescue." 

'* Said we not she relented," exclaimed Henri, triumph- 
antly taking her hand. '* As to you, Chevalier Crich- 
ton, we are really sorry for your disappointment ; but 
we trust our Saint Espnt will, in some degree, content 
you for the loss of your mistresj." 

** Well has it been said, Place^ no faith in princes T 
exclaimed Crichton, tearing the jewelled badge of the 
Saint Esprit from his throat, and trampling it beneath his 
feet ; '* their gifts, like that of Nessus, are bestowed only 
to destroy. Perish these accursed chains that fetter 
my soul's freedom, and with them perish all sense of 
obligation." 

" Grand merci !" rejoined Henri, coldly, " our favours 
must be of little worth if they can be thus readily set 
aside ; but we shall take no offence at your want of 
temper, chevalier. A minute's reflection will see you 
calmer. You Scots are apt to be hot-headed we have 
heard, and we now experience the truth of the assertion. 
We make all excuses for yon. Your situation is morti- 
fying ; but give yourself no further uneasiness, we will 
answer for the demoiselle's safety." 

"Will you answer for her honour, sire 1" asked 
Crichton, bitterly. 

" Allons !" replied Henri, with great nonchalance, " to 
the banquet." 

Saying which he applied a silver whistle to his lips. 
At the call the valve was suddenly thrown open, the 
tapestry drawn aside, and through the door appeared 
the antechamber full of lights, with a file of valets and 
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halberdiers arranged on either side of the entrance. At 
the same moment Chicot entered the oratory. 

A peculiar smile played on Henries features. 

*'For what do we tarry?" asked he, glancing exult- 
ingly at Crichton. 

** For my guidance, I conclude,*' replied Chicot, step- 
ping forward; ** nothing but folly will serve to direct 
your mayesty^s course.'* 

'* M6chant," exclaimed Henri. And passing Esclair- 
liionde's arm within his own, he quitted the apartment. 

Crichton stood for some moments like one suddenly 
stunned — ^with his face buried in his hands. He was 
aroused by a light touch upon the shoulder. 

*' Marguerite," exclaimed he, returning the gaze of the 
Queen of Navarre with a terrible look, '' why remain 
you here ? Is not your yengeance complete ? You have 
sacrificed innocence, virtue, pure affection, at the shrine 
of depravity and lust — are you not content ? Do yon 
remain to taunt me — or do you pant for my blood ^ 
Take this dagger and plunge it to my heart." 

" No, Crichton," resumed Marguerite de Valois, " I 
will have nobler vengeance. What if I liberate thii 
maiden from thraldom V 

" Amazement !" 

** What if I free her from Henri's snares ?" 

** My gratitude — my life — " 

" WiU not suffice." 

•* Boundless devotion — " 

" More — your love." 

*' Ask what I can give — ask not that /" 

** You abandon her, then 1 Forget you where she is-<- 
and within whose power 1 forget you Henri's orgies- 
forget you those unlicensed scenes so fatal to the honour 
of our sex 1" 

** Marguerite, no more — ^I am yours." 

** Swear, if I do this, that you will no more approach 
this damsel as a lover— swear this by the Virgin who re- 
gards us" — and as she proposed the abjuration* Margue- 
rite extended her hand towards the Madonna. '* Swear 
— and I am content." 

Scarcely were the words pronounced when Chicot 
appeared at the valve. 

'* His majesty commands your instant presence at the 
banquet," said he, almost breathless with haste. 

13* 
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*' Hence !^* exclaimed Marguerite. 

*< Her majesty, the queen-mother,^* added the jester, 
in an under tone. 

And as he spoke, Catharine de Medicis abruptly en- 
tered the oratory. 

" Daughter,** said Catharine, <* we have sought you 
throughout the grand saloon. Why do we find you here 
— and thus attended 1" 

'* Madame 1** interposed Marguerite. 

<* We would speak with you alone— dismiss this gen- 
tleman,** continued Catharine, glancing haughtily at 
Crichton. 

'* Leave us. Chevalier Crichton,** said Marguerite ; and 
she added, in a lower tone, '* remember what I have 
said.** 

Crichton had scarcely gained the antechamber when 
he perceived Chicot. A few hasty words passed between 
them. 

^ And thou apprehendest the ent^vement of the Ge- 
losa V* said Crichton. " The guard report, thou 8a3n5t, 
that Ruggieri*s tower has beeisi invested by an armed 
band requiring her deliverance to them? Difficulties 
multiply — no matter — I would be equal to any emer* 
gency. Where is the Mask 1** 

** As well might you pick out a domino in carnival 
time as discern him amid yon crew of revellers. No 
one noted his approach, nor did any one, that I can 
learn, witness his departure. For my part,** added 
Chicot, pointing downward, '* I think he disappeared as 
another black gentleman is said to be in the habit of 
doing. Were I you, gossip, I would have my sword 
blessed by some holy priest ere I ventured to engage, 
with him on the morrow, or carry a scapulary, an Agnvt 
Deif or other sacred relic beneath my pourpoint.'* 

" Pshaw !" exclaimed Crichton. ** He is a mere mor- 
tal foe. But hence, good gossip — to the banquet hall— - 
account for my absence in the best way thou canst to 
his majesty. 1 will be there anon." 

*^ Make yourself easy on that score, gossip ; I will 
^ divert his inquiries ; but when you do appear at the ban- 
quet,, bear in mind what I said respecting Catharine's 
kind intentions towards you.*' 

*^ I shall not fail to do so — and in the mean time rest 
largely indebted to thy zeal.** 
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** Why did you decline the counter poison gossip ? 
You may need it." 

"Tis too late to regret my inadvertence — I must 
trust to my own precautions ; besides, I have other de- 
signs — " 

And without concluding his speech, Crichton darted 
from the antechamber. 

Chicot looked after him an instant, and shook his 
bead. 

" Sang de Cabres !" muttered he, "it has turned out 
precisely as I anticipated. No good ever comes of 
making love to two women at the same time, especially 
when one of the twain has the honour to be a queen. 
But, not content with this, this galliard, forsooth, must 
saddle himself with a third. I wish him well of it ! But 
if he get clear of all these scrapes, and escape Scot-free 
from the poison and bowl of Queen Catharine, he will 
richly deserve his title of the Admirable Crichton. Cor- 
bieu 1 I have never seen such a picture of jealous rage as 
our own Queen of Navarre has just exhibited since I 
beheld the Sieur le Bole devour the plumes of his hat for 
very fury, and Clermont d'Amboise break a bottle of ink 
upon his mistresses eyebrow with which she had endited 
a biUet to a more favoured lover. After all, her jeal- 
ousy is absurd. She has already had lovers enough to 
content a Fred^gonde, a Nantilde, or a Bumehaut. What 
says our chronicle 1" And Chicot hummed the fol- 
lowing ditty : — 

MARGUERITE.* 

Maiguerite, with early wiles- 
Marguerite 

On light Charins and D'Antra^ues smiles— t 
Margot Marguerite. 

Older grown, she favours then, 

Smooth Martigues,t and blufif Tntenne. 

The latter but a foolish im», 
Margot, Marguerite en has.^ 

* FoD particulars oT Margaerite's various amourettes will be Ibnnd in tba 
Divorce SaUriquey publish^ under the auspices of Henri IV. More than 
hslf, however, are, most probably, scandal. 

t Marguerite was then of the tender age of eleven. 

t Colonel-general of the French infhntry. Brantdme has writtsn his «of«* 

^ This reiVahi js attributed to the Duchess de Qnlm. 
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But no more these galliaitlB pleaae, 

Marguerite. 
Softly sues the gallant Guise, 

Margot Marguerite. 
Guise succeeds, like god of war, 
Valiant Henri of Navarre ; 

' Better stop, than further go, 
Margot Marguerite en htmt. 

II. 

Loudly next bewails La Mole,* 

Marguerite, 
On the block his head must roll, 

Margot Alar^erite.' 
Soon consoles herself agam, 
With Brantome, Bussi,! and Mayenne,^ 

Boon companion Groa tt Gnu, 
Margot Marguerite en, bae. 

Who shall next your shrine adore^ 

Marguerite ? 
You have but one lover more, 

Margot Marguerite ! 
Crichton comes— the preux — the wise — 
You may well your conquest prize ; 

Beyond him you cannot go, 
Margot Marguerite en haui. 

Chanting these libellous strains as he went, Chicot 
slowly sought the banquet hall. 

Scarcely another moment elapsed when Catharine de 
Medicis and the Queen of Navarre issued from the 
oratory. The features of the latter were as pale as death, 
and their expression utterly unlike that which they ha- 
bitually wore. Catharine was unmoved, majestical, ter- 
rible. 

** Must this indeed be so, mother 1*^ asked Marguerite, 
shudderingly. 

" It mw^," replied Catharine, peremptorily. " Henri 
will, no doubt, as he is wont, carouse till dawn. By that 
time the draught will have done its duty. But if he sur- 
vive, Maurevert and his band, which will await his com- 
ing forth from the Louvre, will complete the work. 
Shrink not from thy task. Our honour is at stake.** 

* TbeSiear La Mole, sumamed Mollis Vita, MoUiorinterihis. ** Le Bala 
din de la eourf" beheaded by Cliarles IX. ; it is said flrom jealousy, 
t Bu88' d'Amboise. —fbrmow« benerisfiusiosi Mortie ahtmnus. 
i The Doc de Mayenne, brother to the Due de Guise. 
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The two queens separated. Catharine rejoined her 
attendants, and took the direction of the hall of entrance. 
Marguerite almost mechanically returned to the grand 
saloon. 

As Catharine pursued her course she perceived a 
masked figure single itself from the crowd at her ap- 
proach. Its stature was that of Crichton^s challenger — 
its plumes like those h« wore — its sable cloak the same. 
Catharine paused — the figure paused likewise. 

*"Tis he!" mentally exclaimed the queen-mother, 
and she despatched one of her pages to bid the Mask to 
her presence. 

** What would your highness with me ?" said the Mask, 
advancing with a profound and courtly salutation, and 
addressing Catharine in Italian. 

** I was not deceived," thought Catharine ; '* it is the 
voice. I have sent for you, signore," added she, in a 
bland and gracious tone, and addressing the Mask iif the 
language he had adopted, ** in order to express to you, 
ere I quit the fdte, the lively sense of gratitude which I 
entertain for the important service you have rendered 
me. Assure yourself, signore, your zeal shall not be 
overlooked. We are neither unwilling as. Heaven be 
praised, we are not wholly unable, to requite it." 

** Were your majesty aware of the nature of the ser- 
vice I have rendered you, you would scarcely deem it 
deserving of your thanks*" repUed the Mask. 

«< Do you rate your adversary thus lightly then 1" 
asked Catharine, complaisantly. 

**I hold myself assured of conquest," returned the 
Mask. 

** The migniard Crichton dupes himself with like be- 
lief," rejoined the queen-mother, "but not with like 
assurance of success. The God of battles, we trust, 
will grant you victory, and enable you to overthrow 
your enemy." 

" Amen !" returned the Mask. 

" Fall back, messieurs," said Catharine to her attend- 
ants. " I have much of moment to yourself to commu- 
nicate, signore," added she, assuming a more confiden- 
tial manner. 

" Touching the Gelosa ?" inquired the Mask, anxiously 
— " speak, madame, I beseech you 1" 

** Not here," replied Catharine, " non pud bene delibe-. 
rar chi non d libero — I am about to return to my palace. 

G3 
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You must not accompany me ; nor quit the reyel ^Vthe 
same time. Too much caation cannot be observed. .The 
palaces of princes are all eyes — all ears.'* 

" Your glove, madame," interrupted the Mask, sto(m- 
in^ to raise the richly embroidered gauntlet which Gatn- 
arme let fall as if by accident. 

'* Keep it," replied the queen-mother, smiling—** within 
its folds you wiU find a key, the use of which I am about 
to disclose to you. That glove, I may premise, displaved 
upon your cap, will obtain you admission to the Hotel de 
Soissons. Exchange no words with the attendants--but 
pursue yowr way alone. Enter the gallery. Within a 
niche you will observe three statues. The central figure, 
that of our sire, Lorenzo de Medicis, Duke of Urbino, re- 
volves upon a pivot. Touch the spear within its grasp 
and you will perceive a subterranean passage leading to 
our turret of observation. Apply the key we have given 
you to a door which will impede your farther progress, 
and you will find yourself in Ruggieri's laboratory. An 
hour hence I shall expect you there." 

** And the Gelosa ?" 

** She is in safety — ^" 

** With Ruggieri 1" 

** With Catharine de Medicis. She is in our charge. 
Crichton*s idle boast I see weighs with you — ^but trust 
me, neither force nor stratagem will gain him entrance 
to our tower. Santa Maria ! so eosy do I feel on that 
score that I will give him the girl if he find means to 
reach her prison." 

** Yet he has adventured there already, madame,** re- 
turned the Mask, eagerly; ** and should he take you at 
your word would you part with your charge upon such 
easy terms?" 

Catharine smiled. 

'* Your majesty would almost appear to favour your 
enemy's designs," continued the Mask, jestingly. 

** Non per amor ma per vendetta," returned Catharine, 
in the same tone. ** Crichton will never more adventure 
there, signore, unless," added she, smiling, ** he come 
thither under your guidance. You shall know more of 
his destiny an hour hence. Meanwhile I must conclude 
our interview — we are observed. The banquet, too, 
awaits you. One caution in parting I bequeath you. His 
majesty holds his revels late, and it is often his custom 
to detain his guests. Should he issue his command to 
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close the doors of the oval chamber, you will find be- 
neath the suit of hanging^s which represents Diana and 
her nymphs a sliding door." 

** I understand your majesty." 

" A rivedersi, signore.'* 

'^ I kiss your majesty's hand,*' replied the Mask, with 
a profound obeisance. 

The figure then mingled with a group of revellers who 
approached them, and who were joyously hurrying 
towards the grand hail of banquet ; while Catharine, 
ushered forth by a concourse of pages and lackeys, 
entered her sumptuous litter, and departed from the 
Louvre. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BEZOAR. 

^*" That miraculous gem, the gem that gave 
A sign infallible of coming ill. 
That clouded, though the vehicle of death 
Were an invisible perfume." 

Rogers. Italy. Part L 

" (7ne orgie parfiedte." 

Lucrice Borgia. 

The thick folds of the magnificent crimson hangings, 
heightened with arabesques and fieur-de-lys of gold, 
which served in lieu of folding doors to separate the 
chief banqueting hall from the grand saloon, had mean- 
while, at a signal from the major-domo, been drawn 
aside ; and the long and jp;littering board, arrayed with all 
the costly appliances of the royal feast, was suddenly 
eidiibited to the view of the assemblage. 

The coup d'oeii was charming. Far as the eye could 
reach appeared walls festooned with flowers fragrant 
and blooming as if the season had been later in spring. 
Mirrors, wreathed with Provengal roses, reflected the 
lustre of a thousand flambeaux, and multiplied the gleam- 
ing plate and starlike crystals with which the board was 
loaded. But the object on which the eye chiefly rested 
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— ^not merely because it was the principal feature of 
attraction to the expectant guests, out by reason of its 
proud pre-eminence — was the table itself. It was a 
meet place for the celebration of the combined rights of 
Ceres and Bacchus. Reared upon a massive platform- 
six feet at least above the floor*— approached by a triple 
flight of steps — covered, both as to its mimic stairs and 
summit, with cloths of dazzling whiteness (fori ndgnoti' 
netnent damassSj as we learn from a contemporary au- 
thority) — this mighty table, extending the whole length 
of the vast hall, looked like a mountain of snow, or, per- 
haps, to vary the simile, like a prodigious frosted cake 
baked in the oven of Gargantua by the skilful Fouacieri 
de LemSf the culminating point of which cake or moun- 
tain was formed by a cloudy representation of Olympus, 
in which Henri and his favountes figured as presiding 
divinities. 

A nearer approach to the table showed that the sur- 
face of its damask covering was, according to the fashion 
of the court, ribbed in fanciful and waving plaits, so as to 
resemble the current of a stream crisped by a passing 
breeze. The stream bore upon its bosom a proud array 
of argent and golden vases, crystal goblets, urns, and 
cups, all of rarest workmanship, and many wrought by 
the hand of the matchless Benvenuto Cellini during his 
visit to Francis the First at Fontainebleau. In the words 
of brave Ben Jonson there were 

" Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emenuds, sapphires, liyacinths, and rubies.*' 

Nothing could exceed the gorgeous and regal magnifi- 
cence of the repast. 

The material of the feast was worthy of Apicius or 
Lucullus. Every dainty that the. most consummate 
epicure of 1579 (an era by no means despicable, as we 
shall presently have occasion to show in the annals of 
gastronomy) could require, was to be met with in pro- 
fusion. Fancy ran riot amid the countless covers, and 
the endless varieties of piquant viands, which were dis- 
played on their removal. Pyramids of confectionary- 
piles of choicest fruit appeared at intervals ; while, 
scented from afar like the aromatic groves of Lebanon, 
appeared antique-shaped urns steaming with the rich 
produce of the vines of Crete, Cyprus, or Syracuse, in 
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passing, we may remark that the wines were then, for 
the most part, drunk heated and sophisticate — an Italian 
custom introduced into the court of France by Catharine 
de Medicis. Here and there might be seen the ushers 
and chamberlains with their fleur-de-lys-covered wands 
of office — butlers with embossed flagons and salvers — 
troops of valets and pages — and, distributed at certain 
stations of the board, servitors, eadh with a napkin on 
his shoulder, and an enormous knife in hand, seemingly 
impatient for the signal of attack. 

Amid loud fanfares of trumpets, blended witli the 
gentler notes of the hautboy and viol, and ceremoniousbf 
preceded by Du Halde, Henri, accompanied by Esclair- 
monde, led the way to the banquet. The monarch, 
however, tarried not within the hall we have described. 
His orgies were held within a smaller and more retired 
salle-^-manger, opening from the grand festad chamber, 
and separated from it by an arched doorway; within 
which was placed a line of high gilded railing, an une- 
quivocal evidence of exclusiveness on the part of the 
monarch, that called forth much sarcastic remark from 
his subjects ; and among other pasauinades, gave rise 
to the following quatrain affixed to tne offensive parti- 
tion: — 

** Puisqu' Henri Roi des Fran90i8 
N'en aime que quatre ou trois, 
II faut que sea trois ou quatre 
Allent sea ennemia combatre/' 

To the king's private table his favourites only, and their 
favourites, were admitted. Ushers of the feast were 
stationed at the door with a list of the guests expected. 
No others were allowed to pass. Towards this room 
Henri now repaired, followed by a jocund troop of dames 
and revellers. He was in the most buoyant spirits, and 
descanted with the greatest animation on all that passed* 
A singular change seemed to have been wrought in the 
demeanour of Esclairmonde. She replied to Henri's 
loverlike assiduities with a vivacity bordering almost 
upon levity, which a nicer observer might have imputed 
to the half-frantic flashes of distraction and despair, but 
from which Henri drew the most favourable augury. 
Her cheek was flushed, and her eye shone with un- 
wonted lustre. Once, only, as she passed through the 
oval chamber, of which some rumours had reached evea 

14 
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her ears, she started, and a slight shiver ran through her 
frame. But she instantly recorered herself. 

The oval chamber was a retreat fitted for a volap- 
tuary. Heavy with perfume, the atmosphere struck 
upon the senses of the guests as they entered, producing 
a soft inebriating effect. Pages, equipped in fanciful 
attire, sustained torches, the odorous wax of which shed 
a warm light upon the richly painted arras, charged with 
the glowing legends of antiquity ; in which, in the guise 
of nymphs and goddesses of old, were represented the 
chief beauties who had bloomed within the atmosphere 
of the Louvre. In this suit of tapestry the lovely Diane 
de Poitiers was represented, as the goddess her name- 
sake, disporting after the chace with her nymphs — ^the 
artist having contrived to furnish the peeping sat3rr with 
the prominent features of Francis the First : in that, 
Venus Anadyomene sparkled from the sea foam in the 
shape and lineaments of La Belle Feronnidre — ^the gal- 
lant Francis blowing his wreathed conch as an attend- 
ant triton. Here the fascmating Fran^oise de Foix 
bloomed as Egeha, Francis appearing for thb third time 
as Numa^ — there the captivating Marie Touchet, whose 
anagram, " Je charme tout,''^ so, well describes her, was 
given as Callirhde ; her lOver, Charles IX., being drawn 
as the hunter Eurimedon ; while in the last compartment 
figured our bon Henri, who was represented strangely 
enough as Ulysses surrendering himself to the blandish- 
ments of Circe, the features of the enchantress bearing 
evident resemblance to those of his first mistress, la 
belle Chiteauneuf. Upon the frescoed ceiling were de- ^ 
picted the silver fountains and dragon-watched fruit of 
the enchanted bowers of the Hesperides. 

The supper to which Henri sat down was the triumph 
of his c^^^-the inimitable Berini — a cook, whose name 
deserves to be associated with that of Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, and other ffreat reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the spirit of which stirring age he represents as 
strongly as the great Ude stamps the character of our 
own time. The signal revolution which took place in 
the science of cookery at this remaikable epoch may be 
clearly traced to the unwearying efforts of Berini. Com- 
prehending the growing wants of his species, with the 
prescience of a true philosopher, he saw that a change 
must be effected — and he accomplished it. He over- 
threw many old and tough abuses — and if he increased 
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the demand for good cheer, he diminished not the sup- 
ply. To him, among a thousand other gifts, mankind 
18 indebted for the fricandeau — a discovery which his 
biographer judiciously remarks, required une grande 
force de titel He pr9Jected sauces so savoury, that 
terms of alchymy were required to express their stimu- 
lative effects upon the system. The sauces, however, 
we regret to say, modern science has pronounced inju- 
rious. And, finally, he trampled down popular pre- 
judices which still remained in favour of the fingers, 
and introduced the fork ; for which service he deserves 
the thanks of all fashionable novelists whatever. 

The only stain attached to the memonr of Berini is, 
that he was an instrument of Catharine ae Medicis — in 
other words, that he occasionally mingled other com- 
pounds with his sauces than were prescribed by the 
recipes of his art. For the sake of so great a professor 
of so great a science, we hope this is mere scandal. No 
wonder, with dishes so exquisite placed before him, that 
a great man should occasionally die from indigestion; 
but surely the cook is not to be blamed for an occur- 
rence so very natural. Rather let us look to the goblet 
as the origin of ill. We have mentioned that the wines 
were at this time generally drunk mulled and spiced — ^a 
practice which, while it presented abundant facilities for 
the insidious admixture of poisonous drugs, completely 
baffled all* precautions of the drinker. Leaning, there- 
fore, to the side of genius, we are inclined to discredit 
this charge against the gifted Berini, and impute the 
criminality of these transactions to Catharine's cup- 
bearer, whose name is deservedly buried in oblivion. 

The repast, we have said, was Berini's triumph. In 
conception — in execution it was perfect. The eye of the 
gourmand Marquis de Villequier glistened as he gazed 
upon the dainty fare. Ronsard insinuated that with such 
ragouts before him, it was easy to understand how Vitel- 
lius and HeUogabalus exhausted an empire ; a remark, 
which luckily for the poet, did not reach the ears of the 
king. Henri, in fact, was too much engrossed by Esclair- 
monde to attend to the pleasantries of his guests. So 
soon as his majesty and the demoiselle, whom he hon- 
oured with his smiles, were served, the monarch gra- 
ciously expressed his pleasure that the company, whom 
etiquette had hitherto kept upon their feet, should be 
seated. 
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The carouse now began in earnest. The guests were 
few in number, consisting merely of some half dozen of 
Henri's favourites, the dames of honour of Marguerite 
de Valois, one or two of Catharine's prettiest attendants, 
the Abb6 de Brantome, and, as we have just hinted, the 
poet Ronsard. The latter, who was by no means iudif- 
ferent to good cheer, as his gout testified, was trans- 
ported into a seventh heaven of delight with a ragout of 
ortolans with which the considerate abbe had loaded bis 
plate ; Yillequier had fallen to with equal industry and 
zeal. Esclairmonde was placed at his majesty's right 
hand. On his left, two seats remained unoccupied. 

Behind the royail chair stood Chicot, and next to him 
another buffoon, whom we have hitherto omitted to no- 
tice : a strange malicious wight, yclept Siblot, infinitely 
more disliked by the cpurtiers than his companion in 
folly, Chicot, inasmuch as his jests were chiefly practical 
ones, and his hits for the most part made with his ma- 
rotte. In face, in figure, and in agility, he so much re- 
sembled an ape, as to make it matter of doubt whether he 
were not really one of the simious tribe. His head was 
clothed with sleek, sable, shining hair, like the skin upon 
a mole's back. His nature was so snarling and malignant, 
that, when seized, he would snap and bite like an enraged 
cur, and even severest chastisement was found ine&c- 
tual to change or restrain his mischievous propensities. 
It was no easy matter, moreover, to catch him. His 
agility often stood him in excellent stead, and his light 
brains were not unfrequently indebted for their preserva- 
tion to his lighter heels. Siblot's costume was precisely 
like that of his brother buffoon, save that it differed in 
its hues. Embroidered on the front and at the back with 
the royal blazon, the surcoat was of sable, slashed with 
white : his marotte was of ebony. Siblot was a favourite 
with Henri, who being a genuine lover of mischief, was 
diverted with his monkeylike freaks; and he would 
often laugh till the tears suffused his eyes at the confu- 
sion created by the buffoon among the grave ambassa- 
dors, the scarlet-capped ecclesiastics, and stately cava- 
liers, who attended his audiences. Henri's gratification 
was the more enhanced, as, by a sort of instinct, this 
wild, half-witted creature always, even in his maddest 
gambols, held sacred his own peculiar person. 

Meanwhile the feast proceeded. Henri continued un- 
remitting in his attentions to Esclairmonde, who^ though 
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ahe could not be prevailed upon by all his importunities 
to partake of the banquet, maintained an exterior of 
perfect calmness and composure. He, who had looked 
tleeper, would perchance have perceived, that beneath 
ths^t mask of smiles was hidden acute suffering, if not a 
breaking heart. The demoiselle was, however, an ob- 
ject of envy to the other dames of the party, who attrib- 
uted her indifference to the monarch's gallant regard to 
mere coquetry. 

**By my faith, monsieuj^ le vicomte," said the gay 
Torigni to Joyeuse, who was placed on her right hand, 
''the Demoiselle Esclairmonde is a finished coquette. 
Her coyness is the most naturally assumed I ever beheld 
in the most practised of our sex. Where she can have 
acquired such arts I cannot imagine. But some people 
are bom with a genius for their vocation — and conquest 
is her's 1 suppose. She would have the king believe she 
has a perfect horror of his freedoms. I need not tell you 
that I have had some experience in the art of entangle- 
ment, and 1 declare upon my reputation, 1 could not have 
played the part better myself.*' 

*' 1 am quite sure of it," replied Joyeuse, '* because I 
think his majesty's attentions are not so perfectly to her 
taste as you jnight conceive they would be to yours. 
Her thoughts, 1 suspect, are wandering upon Crichton." 
" Poh !" rejoined La Torigni, ** no such thing. She is 
not such a simpleton. Why should her love forUrichton 
prevent her bestowing an occasional smile elsewhere] 
He is not a mirror of constancy, whatever he may be 
of chivalry ; nor wholly insensible, as you know, to the 
supreme attractions of our royal mistress. The thing is 
quite natural." 

" Your reasoning is perfectly convincing, demoiselle." 
*' The Chevalier Crichton is very well in his way — ^but 
a king, you know — ^" 

'' Is irresistible. You have found it so, demoiselle." 
*' You are impertinent, monsieur le vicomte." 
" A la bonne heure. You have prodigiously fine eyes, 
demoiselle. Italy boasts the darkest eyes in the world 
— Florence the darkest eyes of Italy, and the lovely 
Torigni the darkest eyes of Florence. I pledge them in 
a bumper of Cyprus." 

** Your France is a nation of courtiers," rejoined La 
Torigni, laughing, *'and the Vicomte de Joyeuse the 
most finished .courtier in France. 1 return your pledge, 

14* 
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monseigneur. After all,*' continued the lively Florentine, 
in a tone half jest, half earnest, *' I should not object to 
be in Esclairmonde's situation." 

*' Indeed !** replied Chicot, who happened to overhear 
this latter exclamation, ** stranger things have come to 
pass." 

At this moment Marguerite de Yalois entered the 
room. Some slight ceremony was observed at her ap- 
pearance, but the fair queen took her place at Henri's 
left hand without attracting his notice. 

^^ Your majesty suffers from some sudden indisposi- 
tion," observed Brantome, in a tone of sympathy, re- 
marking the haggard looks of the queen. 

*' No— no," returned Marguerite, " I am well, my 
lord abbe, perfectly well." 

** I may not discredit your assertion, madame," re- 
turned Brantome ; '' but pardon me if I venture to assert 
that your looks agree not with your words." ' 

**Will your highness allow me to recommend this 
ooulis a la cardinal to your attention," said Villequier. 
•* Ronsard pronounces it thoroughly Catholic — you 
would not well — and I were a heretic to doubt him. 
Suffer me, madame — " 

Marguerite declined the tempting offer of the marquis, 
and suffered her eyes to stray over the company. Crich- 
ton was not among the number. 

*' Thank Heaven, he is not here !" exclaimed the queen, 
pving involuntary utterance to her thoughts, and sigh- 
ing deeply as if some heavy oppression had been re- 
moved from her bosom. 

"Who is not herel" asked Henri, turning quickly 
round at the exclamation. 

Chicot stepped suddenly forward. 

" Methinks," said he, familiarly placing his hand upon 
the king's shoulder — " methinks, notre oncle, you are in 
need of some excitement — you lack somewhat to give a 
fillip to your spirits — a spice to your wine— what can we 
direct you to ? Shall it be a song ? I have a rare cha- 
rivari on a madame the Duchess d*Usez*s third espousals 
— a Pantagruelian legend on Pope Joan's confinement 
before the conclave — or a ditty on the devil's exploit at 
Pope Feagueland — at your service. Or if you like not 
this, shall I bid my gossip Siblot smack the rosy lips of 
all the coyest dames at table, beginning with the Demoi- 
selle Torigni, and afterward cut a lavolta on the board 
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itself to the blithe accompaniment of ringing glass 1 Or 
if a ffayer mood possess you, will it please you to com- 
mand Maitre Samson to bring forth that quaint drinking 
cup, the merry devices and playful grotesques whereof 
are wont to excite so much amusement, and such mirth- 
ful exclamations from our dames of honour ; and which 
cup, moreover, is so much to the fancy of our grave and 
discreet gossip, Pierre de Bourdeille ?"* 

** Cousin of Brantome," said Henri, smiling, '*our 
jester libels you." 

" Nay," replied Brantome, laughing, " I care not to 
own that the goblet of which the knave speaks has af- 
forded me amusement, though I must, on the score of 
propriety, venture to oppose its introduction upon the 
present occasion." 

•* Propriety !" echoed Chicot, derisively — " propriety 
sounds well in the lips of the Abbe de Brantome — ha — 
ha — which of the three shall it be, gossip — the song — 
the kiss — or the cup V 

" A song," returned Henri, " and see that thy strains 
lack not spice, gossip — or look for no hippocras from the 
hands of Samson as thy meed." 

'* Spice !" repeated Chicot, with a droll grimace — " my 
strains shall smack of pimento itself." And assuming 
the air of an improvisatore, the jester delivered himself 
as follows :— 



ALL-SFICE, OR A SPICE OF ALL. 

The people endure all, 
The men-at-arms cure all, 
The favourites sway all, 
Their reverences flay all, 
The citizens pay all. 
Our good king affirms all. 
The senate confirms all. 
The chancellor seals all. 
Queen Catharine conceals all. 
Queen Louise instructs all, 
Queen Margot conducts all. 
The Leaguers contrive all. 
The Jacobins shrive all, 
The Lutherans doubt all, 
The Zuinglians scout all, 

* It would appear so from the account given of a certain " fort belle coappe 
d'argeot dor^" in tbe ** Damen Galantee," to whicb we do not refer the reader. 
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The Jesuits flout all, 
The .Soibonnists rout all, 
Brother Henri belieres aU,* 
Pierre de Gondy receives all,f 
Ruggieri defiles all, 
Mad Siblot reviles all, 
The bilboquets please all, 
Th« sarbacanes tease all. 
The Due de Guise tries all» 
Rare Crichton outvies all. 
Abb^ Brant6me retails all, 
Bus^ d'Amboise assails all, 
Old Ronsard recants all. 
Young Jodelle enchants all, 
Fat Villequier crams all, 
His holiness damns all, 
Esclairmonde bright outshines all, 
And wisely declines all. 
La Rebours will bless all, 
La Fosseuse confess all, 
La Guyol will flv all, 
Torigni deny all, 
John Calvin misguide all. 
Wise Chicot deride all, 
Soanish Phihpt may crave all, 
Tne B^amais^ brave all, 
Thc Dcvil will have all ! 

^ Gramercy/* said Henri, as Chicot came to a pause 
^-more, it would appear, from want of breath than from 
lack of material for the continuance of his strains— 
•* thou hast fairly earned thy hippocras, were it only for 
the justice rendered to the lovely Esclairmonde, who, 
as thou truly sayst, outshines all. But, by our Lady, 
messeig^eurs, we must not neglect the service of Bac- 
chus for that of Apollo. Samson, thy choicest Cyprus— 
a health !" 

Every glass was raised— every eye bent upon the 
king. 

"To her,*' continued Henri, draining his goblet, ** who 
in her own person combines all the perfections of her 
sex — la belle Esclairmonde !^ 

" La belle Esclairmonde !" echoed each guest, en- 
thusiastically clashing his glass against that of his 
neighbour. 

* In 1574, Henri attended a procession of the Battus at AvignoOi 
and elected himself of the brotherhood, 
t Bishop of Paris. 
t Phillip II. 
4 Henn of Navarre, afterward Henri IV. 
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Amid the confusion incident to this ceremony, Crich- 
ton entered the room. For an instant his gaze rested 
upon that of the demoiselle ; and, momentary as was that 
glance, a world of sad and passionate emotion was con- 
veyed to the hearts of both. He then took the seat 
which had been reserved for him, by the side of Mar- 
guerite de Valois. Conversation in the mean time pro- 
ceeded. 

" I would fain inquire from your majesty,'' said Bran- 
tome, in a tone which showed that the Cyprus he had 
quaffed had not been without its effect upon his brain, 
** what are the precise notions which you entertain re- 
specting beauty. For with a due appreciation of dia- 
phonous orbs and hyacinthine tresses, I cannot entirely" 
— and here the abbe cast a look, inebriate as that of 
Septimius on Acme, upon Marguerite de Valois — "I 
cannot, I say, admit their supremacy over eyes black as 
night, and locks dark as the raven's wing. Both styles 
have merit, no doubt: but surely your majesty cannot 
be aware of the * thirty requisites,' or you would never 
have assigned the palm of perfect beauty to a blonde." 

"Thou art a heretic, cousin," replied Henri, laughing; 
" but we plead ignorance as to thy * thirty requisites.' 
Let us hear them— ^we shall then see how fer our own 
opinions correspond with thine." 

" I had them from a fair doila of Toledo," replied 
Brantome, "a city where there are many gracious 
dames ; and though I have never, except in one instance," 
added he, again glancing at Marguerite, " met with a 
combined assemblage of such excellences, yet I may 
fairly enough assert that I have encountered them all in 
detail." 

Thy requisites, cousin !" said Henri, impatiently. 
Yoiu* majesty will excuse my rhymes," replied the 
abb6, with becoming modesty. ** 1 am no poet, like 
Monsieur de Ronsard. Thus then run 



u THE THIRTY REQUISITES.* 

** Thirty points of perfection each jadge understands, 
The stanoard of feminine beauty demands. 

* Theae ▼eraes are imitated flrom a trentairu of beenia Sis, recorded in tlie 
Dameg OtUantet. Branidme give* tbem in S|>aniah proae ttom the iiM of a 
fairToIedan as mentiosied in the text ; they are, however, to be met with in an 
old French work anterior to our chronicler, entitled De la Louange et Beauti 
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Three white :— and, without further prelude, we know 
That the skin, hands, and teeth should be pearlj as mow. 
Three black : — and our standard departure forbids 
From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly fringed lids. 
Three red : — and the lover of comeliness seeks 
For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and cheeks. 
Three long : — and of this you, no doubt, are aware ? 
Long the body should be, long the hands, long the hair. 
Three abort : — and herein nicest beauty appears — 
Feet short as a fairy's, short teeth, and short ears. 
Three large : — and remember this rule, as to size, 
Embraces the shoulders, the forehead, the eyes. > 

Three narrow >-a maxim to every man's taste — » 
Cirouix^erence small in mouth, ankle, and waist. 
Three round :— and in this I see infinite charms — 
Rounded fulness apparent in leg, hip, and arms. 
Three fine : — and can aught the enchantment eclipee. 
Of fine tapering fingers, fine tresses, fine lips ? 
Three small : — and my thirty essentials are told — 
Small head, nose, and bosom compact in its mould. 
Now the dame who comprises attractions like these, 
Will need not thecestus of Venus to please : 
While he who has met with a union so rare. 
Has had better luck than has fall'n to my share." 

Brantome*s song was exceedingly well received, 
inasmuch as it enabled the gallants to offer various 
compliments, direct and indirect, to the fascinations of 
their fair companions. Neither did Henri fail to take 
advantage of the plea it afforded him, of scrutinizing 
with libertine gaze the charms of Esclairmonde, as the 
individual features of beauty passed in array before the 
abb^. 

Crichton looked sternly on. His blood boiled within 
his veins, and we know not to what extremities his 
indignation might have carried him, had not Esclair- 
monde*s imploring looks restrained him. 

Amid the laughter and acclamations of the guests, 
Marguerite's voice sounded hollowly in his ear. 

'* I have watched your glances, Crichton. In your 
kindling eyes I read your thoughts. Your minion is 
wholly in Henri's power. You cannot deliver her." 

" By Saint Andrew, I know not that !** exclaimed 
Crichton, fiercely. 

" Your word binds you," said the queen, smiling 
bitterly. 

des DcoMM. The same maxinis have been tnmed into Latin hexameters by 
Francis Comiger, (an ominous name fbra writer on sueh a subject,) and Into 
lislian verse by Vincentio Calmeta. 
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** True — true," returned Cric^ton, relapsing into his 
former gloom. ' 

'* Renounce her — and I save her," continued Mar- 
guerite. 

** By what means ?" demanded Crichton, incredulously. 

** No matter — I will do it ! — I will do more. Have I 
your oath ?" 

At this moment a low sigh reached his ears. The 
sound was the same as that which had warned him of 
the peril he had incurred when he rashly pledged his 
vow to Henri. Raising his eyes, he perceived the gaze 
of Esclairmonde fixed upon him. Her look could not 
be mistaken. 

'* Swear !" said Marguerite, sternly, who' had wit- 
nessed, and could easily interpret the glance of intelli- 
gence which had passed between the lovers. ** Swear !" 
continued she, renewing her former adjuration. 

" Never," replied Crichton. 

•' 'Tis well," retorted Marguerite. ** I have warned 
you. I was assured," murmured she, with an ex- 
pression of anguish, '* that this would prove a day of 
ill. No sinister occurrence ever happened to me, but I 
had some foreknowledge of the event, 

De moll bien, de mon mal, mon esprit m'est oracle." 

Further speech was interrupted by a wild scream of 
laughter proceeding from the buffoon Siblot, who, regard- 
less of the confusion he created, or the risk which the 
costly vessels on the board might incur from his antics, 
suddenly whirled himself into the very centre of the 
table, taking up a position on the cover of a vase sup- 
ported on three feet, upon the knob of which he described 
various rapid circles with the dexterity and ease of the 
most practised posture master. No sooner was this 
feat acconfplished, amid the laughter and astonish- 
ment of the guests, than bounding — without injury to the 
economy of the banquet — over enamelled dish and plate, 
with a velocity that left Httle time for consideration, he 
brushed with his shaggy beard the fair cheeks of every 
dame he passed, not excepting even Marguerite de 
Yalois, and only paused when he arrived at last before 
Esclairmonde. He then chuckled and nodded at Henri 
as if consulting his inclinations, as to whether the 
demoiselle shomd be submitted to the same disgusting 
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ordeal as the others ; but receiving no signs of encourage- 
ment from the monarch, he retreated to his vase, where, 
like a priestess of Apollo upon her tripod, after a brief 
prelude of gyrations, with a rapidity of utterance almost 
as bewildering as his antic mazes, and an injfinitude of 
grotesque gesticulations, he burst into the following am- 
phigoun : — 

THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY* 

I. 

Saint Anthony weary 
Of hermit cell dreary, 
Of penance, and praying, 
Of orison 8a3ri^, 
Of mortification, 
' And fleshly vexation, 

By good sprites forsaken, 
By sin overtaken, 
Oin flinty couch Ijring, 
For death, like Job, crying, 
Was suddenly shrouded 
By thick mists, that clouded 
Ail objects with vapour. 
And through them, like taper, 
A single star shimmered. 
And with blue flame glimmered. 



II. 

What spell then was muttered 
May never be uttered ; 
Saint Anthony prayed not — 
Saint Anthony stayed not — 
But down— down descending 
Through caverns unending, 
Whose labyrinths travel 
May never unravel. 
By thundering torrent. 
By topphng crag horrent. 
All penis unheeding. 
As levin swift speeding, 
Habakkuk outvying 
On seraph wing flymg. 
Was borne on nend*s pinion 
To hell's dark ddminion. 

*See Callot'8 magnificent piece o( diablerie upon this subject, and the less 
extravagant, but not less admirable picture of Teniera ; and what will well 
bear comparison with either, Retzch's illustration of the Walpurgis Night 
Revels of Goeilie. 
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lU. 

Oh ! rare is the revehry 
Of Tartarus' devilnr! 
Above him — around him — 
On all sides surround him 
With wildest grimaces 
Fantastical faces ! 
Here huge bats are twittering, 
Strange winded mice flittering, 
Great homed owls hooting, 
Pale hissing stars shooting, 
Red fire drakes careering 
With harpies are fleering. 
Shapes whizzing and whirling, 
Weird Sabbath dance twirling, 
Round bearded ^at scowling, 
Their wild refram howling — 
** aieflremonos ^^Uflremos 
^ttesente nue ba tenemos.*** 

IV, 

Here lemures, lares, 

Trolls, foliots, fairies. 

Nymph, gnome, salamander. 

In frolic groups wander. 

Fearful shapes there are rising. 

Of aspect surprising, 

Phantasmata Stygia, 

Spectra, Prodigia ! 

Of aspect horrific. 

Of gesture terrific. 

Where caldrons are seething. 

Lithe serpents are wreathing, 

And wizsuxls are gloating 

On poisonous scum floatmg. 

While scull and bone placed out 

In circle are traced out. 

Here witches air-gliding 

On broomsticks are riding. 

A hag a fawn chases, 

A nun Pan embraces ; 

With loathly caresses, 

A corpse a monk presses. 

Here mimic fights waging, 

Hell's warriors are raging ; 

Each le^on commanding 

A chief is seen standing. ^ 

* According to Delancre, the usual refrain of the sorcerers* Sabhath song. 
8ee to ** Description of tbe Tnconstancy of Evil Angels and Demona.** ** De- 
lancre's description of the witclies' Sabbatti," observes the amusing avtlior of 
Monsieur Oufie^ *' is so very ample and particular, that I donU believe I 
should be better informed concerning it if I had been there myself.*' 

VOL. !•— H 15 
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Beelzebub gleaming, 
Like gentile god eeeming — 
Proud Belial advancing, 
With awful ire glancing ; 
Asmodeus the cunning, 
Abaddon, light shunnmg, 
Dark Molocn deceiving, 
His subtle webs weaving ; 
Meresin air-dwelling, 
Red Mammon gold telling. 

V. 



The fiend, then dissembling. 
Addressed the saint tremblmg : 
** These are thine if down bowing, 
Unto me thy soul vpvdng, 
Thy worship thou*lc oflfer." 

« " Back, tempter, thy proffer 
With scorn is rejected." 

"Unto ihe thou'rt subjected, 
For thy doubts, by the Eternal !" 
Laughed the spint infernal. 

At his word then compelling, 
Forth rushed from her dwelling 
A shape so inviting, 
Enticmg, delighting:. 
With lips of such witchery. 
Tongue of such treachery, 
(That sin-lurinff smile is 
The torment of Lilis,) 
liike Eve in heir Eden, 
Our father misleading. 
With locks so wide flowing. 
Limbs so bright gloviring. 
That hell hatn bewraved him. 
If Heaven do not aid him. 

*' Her charms are surrendered 
If worship is rendered." 

" Satan, get thee behind me ! 
My sins no more blind me — 
By Jesu's temptation ! 
By lost man's salvation ! 
Be this vision banished !" 

And straight heU vanished. 

And suiting the action to the phrase, at the conclu- 
sion of his song, Siblot threw himself head over l^eels 
from the table, and vanished, likewise. AcclamatioitB 
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were heard on all sides. Whatever the festive assem- 
l))age might think of the jester's song, they wer^ infi- 
nitely amused by his summerset. By this time, too, 
the generous wines, with which each goblet was con- 
stantly replenished, had begun to do their duty. Every 
eye grew bright — every tongue load — ^and a greater de- 
gree of license reigned throughout. Crichton alone 
partook not of the festivities. 

** Par la mort Dieu, mon brave Ecossois," said Henri, 
with a sipile of exultation, *' you are not in your usual 
spirits to-night. You have not a smile for a fair dame — 
you do but indifferent justice to Berini's supper, (and 
Viilequier, or your brother bard, Ronsard, will tell you 
it has merit) — and you wholly neglect Samson's gob- 
lets, though this Syracuse hath potency enough to turn 
the blood to flame. Try it, I pray of you. Your 
thoughtful visage assorts ill with our sprightly associates. 
Let your spirits sparkle like our wine — ^like the eyes 
around us — ^and drown your despondency in the flowing 
bowl." 

"An excellent proposal, sire," said D'Epemon — 
*' Crichton is either in love or jealous — perhaps both — 
he eats not, talks not, drinks not, signs infalUble." 

** Pshaw," replied Joyeuse, " he has lost a favourite 
hawk, or a horse, or a thousand pistoles at play — or — " 

'* He thinks of his duel with the Mask," added Saint 
Luc ; " he has confessed and received the holy com- 
munion, and the priest has enjoined a night of fasting 
and repentance." 

** He has lost a supper, then, which, like Brantome's 
beauty, has every requisite," said Viilequier, with his 
mouth full of marchpane ; '* I pity him." 

** Or his appetite," said Ronsard, " without which even 
a supper at the Louvre would be thrown away." 

" Or a rhyme," said Torigni ; '* a loss to make a bard 
look sad — eh. Monsieur de Ronsard?" 

" Or a sarbacane," said Chicot 

"Or a bilboquet," cried Siblot. 

" Or a toy of less moment than either," hiccoughed 
Brantome — ** a mistress." 

Here a loud laugh was raised. 

'* A truce to raillery," said Henri, laughing with the 
rest — " Crichton is a little out of sorts — fatigued, nat- 
urally enough, with his disputation of the morning, and 
his exertions in the ballroom — ^however, we trust ho has 

m2 
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not entirely lost his voice, but that he will favour m 
with one of those exquisite chansons-k-boire, with 
which, of old, he was wont to enliven our waissalry/' 

*' A song ! a song !" echoed all the symposiacs, laugh- 
ing louder than ever. 

*' My strains will scarcely harmonize with your revel, 
sire,^' returned Crichton, gloomily, ^ my livelier thoughts 
desert me.'* 

*' No matter,'' replied Henri, '* be they sad as those of 
Erebus, 'twill give a sharper edge to our festivity." 

In a voice then which, as he proceeded, gradually 
hashed all disposition to mirth, Cnchton sang 

THE THREE ORGIES 

I. 

In banquet hall, beside the king, 
Sat proud Thyestes revelling. 
The festal board was covered fair, 
The festal meats were rich and rare ; 
Thyestes ate full daintily, 
Thyestes laughed full lustily ; 
But soon his naughty visage fell — 
A dish was brought— and, wo to tell ! 
A gorv head that charger bore ! 
An inrant's look the features wwe ! 
Thyestes shrieked— King Atreus smiled— 
Tliie father had devoured his child ! 

Fill the goblet— fill U high— 

To Thyestes^ revelry. 

Of blowi-red tmnes the brighteH ehoo9tf 

The glorious grape of Syracuse. I 

IL 

For a victory obtained 
O'er the savage Getse chained, 
In his ^rand Csesarean hall 
Domitian holds high festival. 
To a solemn feast* besought 
Thither are the senate brought. 
As he joins the stately crowd. 
Smiles each grave patrician proud. 
One by one each guest is led 
Where Domitian's feast is spread : 
Each, recoiling, stares aghast 
At the ominous repast : 

* For an account of what Sir Thomas Brown, in his Bibliotheea MaeonHU^ 
tarms *' Domitian's dismal Supper and strange Entertain,*' the rsader is is- 
ftrred to the details of the historian Dion Cassias. 
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Round tlncua of blackest ihode 
Blscli tiidlniiDteliuil, 
Sable VBSeB deck the board 
With darK-coloured liands alored ; 
Shaped like lombB. on either htnii. 
Rows of dusky pJUaiaBtand; 

Caned each with a name. I ween- 
By the sickly radiancB shown 
Every gue<t aiaj read his own ! 
Fonh then iseae twejtFiy slaves, 
Each a torch and dagger waves ; 
Some like manes habited, 
Figure* ghaatly as the dead ! 
Some aa lemutee attited, 
LarvB some with Tengeance filed. 
See the throat of every guest 
by a murderous gripe lb pressed 1 
While the wreub, with horror dumb. 
Thinks hie lateathour iecome ! 
Loud then laughed Domitian. 
Thus bis solemn feast began, 

Fia iKegebUl—pi it high— 
To Domidan't reueiry. 



Bonis* hold* a pualDla, 
ADtTZiiinM, viui heart eUte, 
With hiechi^ barbarian 
Saeka Ibe gm'geoua Vaticsn. 
Tla a woDdroui aigfat to mm 
Ib CtuiHian ball ttaat company I 



Joyaulj these Paynims diain ; 

While Bonia'a woidi dieii lao^iler itir. 

At a figiwl— page* thiM, 
Whh gold goUii* bend Oe knae : 
Bofsiapoor* tb« purple itreua 
Till Dead* npcn iU tiirfwe gle^im. 
"Dona raaaon, noble ^uesi," 
ThosZiziinB tha pouiilT preit'd 

• PUfis Alsaarfn Vi.. sT Dm aB>»j<ir ImaoU.ina wta^ 
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" By our triple crown there lies, 
In that wine cup paradise !" 
High Zizime the goblet raised — 
Loud Zizime the Cyprus praised — 
To each guest in order slow, 
Next the felon pages go. 
Each in turn the Cyprus Quaffs, 
Like Zizime, each wildly laughs, 
Laughter horrible and strange ! 
Quick ensues a fearful change, 
Stifled soon is everv cry, 
Azraelis standing by. 
Glared Zizime— but spake no more : 
Borgia's fatal feast was o*er ! 

FiU therobUt—fiU it /agh-- 

With the winea of Italy — . 

Borpd't toord$ our laughter Uir-^ 

Bibumu PapoUUr I 

" Bihamm Regaliter /" exclaimed Henri, as Crichton's 
«ong^ concluded. '* Dieu merci ! we have no dread of 
such a consummation at our orgies. A reveller might 
well stand in awe of the bowl, if after his nocturnal 
banquet he should awaken in Elysium. You must now 
perforce pledge us, mon ecossois; or we shall think you 
nold our feasts in the same horror as those of Borgia— 
a cup of Cyprus — you will not refuse us V 

*' He will not refuse me," said Marguerite de Valois. 
** Give me a goblet, Loisel." 

A page approached with a flagon of gold. 

" Fill for me," said the queen. 

And the wine was poured out. 

*'To our reunion," whispered she, drinking. "La 
forza d^amore non risguarda al delitto." 

" I pledge you, madame," answered Crichton, raising 
the goblet. 

Marguerite's eyes were fixed upon him. All trace of 
colour had deserted her cheeks. 

♦* How is this ?" exclaimed Crichton, laying down the 
goblet untasted. '* Poison! Do Borgia's drugs find 
entrance here ?" 

** Poison 1" echoed all, rising in astonishment and dis- 
may. 

" Ay— poison !" reiterated Crichton. " See, the ruddy 
bezoar in this ring has became pale as opal. This wine 
is poisoned." 

"/have drunk of it," said Marguerite, with a wither- 
ing look. '^ Your own faint heart misgives you.** 
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** Some poisons have their antidotes, madame," ob- 
served Crichton, sternly. '*The knife of Parysades 
was anointed on one side only." 

** Bring Venetian glass," cried Henri, " that will re- 
move or confirm your suspicions. Sangdieu I Cheva- 
lier Crichton, if this interruption be groundless, you shall 
bitterly repent it." 

" Give me the Venice glass," said Crichton, " I will 
abide the issue." 

A glass was brought, bell-shaped, light— clear as crys- 
tal. Crichton took it and poured wi3un it the contents 
of his own goblet. 

For a second no change was observed. The wine 
then suddenly hissed and foamed. The glass shivered 
into a thousand pieces. 

All eyes were now turned on the Queen of Navarre. 
She had fainted. 

** Let her be cared for," said Henri, affecting indiffer- 
ence, " Miron must attend her — ^he will understand — " 
and the king whispered a few words to Du Halde. 
** Fair dames, and you, messeigneurs," added he to the 
guests, who looked on aghast, " this incident must not 
interrupt our revel. Samson,' we appoint thee our taster 
— wine, wine." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE JB8TIR. 



*' Le Marckani. Voas estes, ce croy-je le joyeulx du Roy ? 
Panurge. Voire. 
Le March. FoMichez 'A.'* 

Rabelais. Pantagmel. Liv. iv, ch. ri. 

Fortunately, prior to the occurrence detailed in the 
last chapter, the spirits of the revellers had been raised 
to such an enthusiastic height by the potent juices they 
had swallowed, that the event, which, had it chanced 
earlier in the evening, might have occasioned much 
alarm, was now viewed wifii comparative indifference, 
and its recollection drowned in fresh bowls of Cyprus, 
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submitted, however, in the first instance, to the ordeal 
of Samson, who, it may be remarked, expressed no re- 
luctance to the office imposed upon him by his royal 
master. 

The effect of the occurrence upon the dames was vis- 
ible in their altered complexion and demeanour, and it 
required all the gallantry and attention of the cavaliers, 
in any degree to restore their gayety. Conversation 
soon became more free and discursive. Each galliard 
boasted, in his turn, of his prowess in arms — of his dex- 
terity in horsemanship— olT his unerring aim with the 
pistol — of his fatal stroke with the poniard — of his abil- 
ity with the sword — in short, of his perfect acquaintance 
with the whole " theoric and practic" of the duel — a sub- 
ject which necessarily involved the discussion of Crich- 
ton*s approaching combat. . The discourse began to take 
a very animated turn, many speculations being hazarded 
as to the rank and name of the challenger, a subject 
upon which the dames appeared singularly curious, and 
even Esclairmonde manifested anxiety; when, as if 
brought thither to gratify their wishes, the subject of 
their converse — the sable Mask — suddenly presented 
himself at the entrance of the chamber. 

We have stated, that at this doorway ushers were 
placed to prevent the access of all those who were not 
included in Henries list of guests. The Mask, it would 
seem, was not among the number of those expected at 
the royal table, as the wands of the officers were 
crossed against the railing, and admission peremptorily 
refused him. 

** Inform his majesty that the Mask entreats an inter- 
View with him,'^ said the figure, impatiently, and ap- 
pearing half inclined to force his way without further 
ceremony. 

'^ Monseigneur's description," returned the usher, 
courteously, ** is scarcely particular enough on a night 
when the Louvre numbers a thousand guests who might 
be similarly designated. Suffer me to add some title 
less capable of misconstruction.*' 

" That whicfi 1 have given thee will suffice," inter- 
rupted the unknown. " I have reasons for withholding 
my name, of which his majesty will recognise the 
force." 

** Monseigneur is not, perhaps, aware," persisted the 
usher, with a profound inclination, *' that upon admission 
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to the royal bauquetting-room it is customary to remove 
the vizard. If, therefore, monseigneur's features are 
known, concealment will be impossible." 

'* In this instance his majesty will dispense with that 
form," returned the Mask, haughtily. ** Do my bidding, 
maitre, without further parley." 

** I will essay, certainly," replied the polite but tedious 
official, shaking his head, '* since monseigneur so much 
desires it, but I own I have little anticipation of success." 
Contrary, however, to the usher's prognostications, 
Henri commanded instant admittance to be given to the 
Mask, and the unknown was, in consequence, reveren- 
tially conducted by the surprised official to the seat 
which Marguerite de Valois had abandoned, thus bring- 
ing him into immediate contact with his adversary 
Crichton. Their situation appeared to be disagreeable 
to each party ; but it was now too late to remedy the 
mistake. Henri laughed it off in the best way he 
could. 

" Nothing can be further from my intention than to 
interrupt the harmony of your majesty's table," said the 
Mask, m reply to the king's apology, '*by any overt act 
of discourtesy to your guests ; neither do I esteem it an 
affront that chance hath placed me for an instant next 
to one whom I trusted only to encounter again at the 
sword's point. My quarrel will well sustain itself until 
the morrow. But I crave your pardon for trespassing 
on your patience. I came not hither to join your revels ; 
my errand hath no relation to festivity." 

** Tore Heaven, then, mon cousin !" replied Henri, re- 
garding the Mask with some astonishment, '' if not to 
festivity, unto what hath your visit relation — ^to what 
are we indebted for your presence V 
The Mask looked with some anxiety towards Crichton. 
The Scot instantly rose. 

'* 1 am in the way, sire," said he. '* Your counsels 
will be more securely carried on if I quit the banquet." 
" No, by our Lady !" cried Henri, rising, and with great 
courtesy motioning to Crichton to resume his seat; 
*' this shall never be. If any one must suffer incon- 
venience at our revels, it shall be ourself. You have 
received sufficient annoyance already. Chevalier Crich- 
ton. Sir Mask, we are at your service; though we 
must need say you have chosen a strange season for an 
audience." 
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Saying which, Henri reluctantly led the way towards 
an embrasure. ** Chicot,*' said he, in an under tone, as 
he passed, " do thou assume our seat for the nonce ; we 
must not attend to the interests of others to the entire 
exclusion of our own — that were scarce kinglike ; and 
hark ye, gossip, as you value your ears, suffer not a syl- 
lable to pass between Crichton and our mignonne — ^you 
understand." 

Chicot instantly, with a mock dignity infinitely divert- 
ing to the guests, installed himself in Henri's vacant 
chair. His first proceeding was to place his marotte 
between the lovers, which he laughingly termed " his 
ambassador's sword, whereby they were to understand 
they could only speak by proxy." His next was to call 
upon the poet Ronsard for a song. The bard would wil- 
lingly have declined the jester's invitation, but the voices 
of the revellers were against him, and he was necessi- 
tated to promise compliance. 

*' Fool," muttered Crichton, sternly, who had already 
taken advantage of the king's absence to hazard a whis- 
per to Esclairmonde ; ** wilt thou mar this opportunity 
afforded us by chance of devising means for her escape t 
Why should she not fly now ? I alone will withstand 
every attempt at pursuit." 

" And who would then be the fool V* replied Chicot. 
« No — ^no, my addle head hath hatched a scheme worth 
two of yours. Set yourself at ease. Procure his sar- 
bacane from the Vicomte de Joyeuse on any plea you 
like ; and meanwhile suffer Monsieur de Ronsard to pro- 
ceed with his roundelay. See you not that it diverts 
the attention of the quests, and leaves us at liberty. 
Fool, quotha ! recant that appellation, compare." 

** I cry thee mercy, gossip," rejoined Crichton ; " thou 
art, indeed, a very miracle of wit. Joyeuse," added he, 
addressing the vicomte, ** I prithee, favour me with thy 
earbacane." 

** To despatch a billet to some distant fair one in the 
outer banquet hall: ah! galliard, here 'tis;" saying 
which, Joyeuse sent his page with the long and costly 
tube of chased silver resting by his side to the Scot. 

Ronsard, meanwhile, commenced his virelay ; which, 
if it should not be found to equal in merit the acknow- 
ledged lyrics of that delightful bard, its failure must be 
attributed to the supper he had eaten and the Cyprus he 
had swallowed, (both, according to his former patron* 
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Charles IX., unfavourable to the muse,) and in some de- 
cree to the quaintness of the measure he selected. Thus, 
Eowever, ran his strain : — 

'9to nCii])t— f ortf) VdXtKft in UtofluUte 
€(itix|)to btoafle, as |)e flliHes, 
Qroes |)e to 5011 cjjittrcjl) to |iras ? 

Xo, t|)at fane a secret put!) 

Jlftatf), 
JLeaUCnfl to a ne(g))&ourCnfl]iile*s 

SlCsles; 
TOliete nuns lurft— 62 ^?r(ests cafolett] 

9f)it|)er Uotf) Bon Value? go— 

B1^itj)tx saCnteU li^s to taste 
SD^aste. 

M. 

*Xeat|) son arcf), tof^a? Uotf) |)e staitU ? 

^n]j 
3D9a9s ft tfiat f)e Hnflets nob) 

3B9ob) t 
AuiriKenls cobiru priests appear 

SD^ere. 
Totces cjiiant a UCrflelC^ Htm 

Ji^tntt: 
iiltttes a sable coIRn Urear 

Hear; 
WS1)txt a monument lioQ lie 

Scutcfieons protiH 9eatl)*8 Harit paralie 

* This story is related with some slight vai;iation of circumstance, 
in the Hexameron of Torquemada. 
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Ual^ sees, lDit)» txa^ aUmuit 

Wli^U^ f»ts otam (asiottfle Cross anK SbiMx \) 
ifixt. 

Sin f)Ottr— aim set j^ fiat]) not gone 

®n; 
^elt1)et can )ie sttengtjj) to s^eaft 

Site. 
3^arlt ! tie crfes, tn f^ar anH Hotttt, 

©ttt, 
** WlMim enter se tn tiiat tomi) ? 

" VaUrej !— 3Dfte*ll te 'ere ttoelbe jbours 

®ttrs! 
WaCt toe tortis funeral 

ilSonit, t|)Ott brlnfl^st, ft ti)(s tie trutf), 

UtttJiJ !" 
TalUe? f)(s obin fate toitjl) Inrealy 

SEleiAi. 
Question none 1)e uttereU more— 

®*er 
*S:tDas— anil lie Hotf) ^eacefnlls 

2.Ce, 
Sn tjl)e tontib l)e sato» tiius cra^eUt 

IftafseH. 

Jttemetito morf i— a«e»s a stale 

Sale.* 

'* The author believes thi^ is the only English specimen of the 
above kind of verse, of which Victor Huffo has furnished a very in- 
genious example in his drama of Cromwell. The construction of the 
measure would appear to be of French origin. Its peculiarity, as will 
be perceived, consists in the rhyming svllable being formed, m sound 
at least, of a portion of the last word of the antecedent line. On the 
fulfilment of this fanciful rule depends whatever merit the composi' 
tion can claim. 
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During the progress of Ronsard's song, the jester had 
not remained idle. Amid a thousand absurd grimaces, 
intended for the amusement of the company, he had con- 
trived in various ways to intimate what was the nature 
of his intentions respecting Esclairmonde's deliverance 
to Crichtor^, and the latter, struck apparently with the 
feasibility of his plan, traced a hurried line or two on the 
paper covering of a drag6e which he took from a pile 
of confectionary before him, and then applying the sarba- 
cane to his lips, winged with dexterous aim the sugared 
missive into the lap of the Demoiselle Torigni. This in- 
cident, if it attracted any notice at all, passed for a mere 
piece of gallantry, a supposition which was abundantly 
confirmed by the conduct of the fair Florentine, whose 
sparkling eyes and throbbing bosom, as she perused the 
paper, as well as her nod of acquiescence, while she 
finally crushed it within her hands, sufficiently attested 
the nature of her feelings. Brant6me, who was her 
neighbour, hemmed significantly. Torigni crimsoned 
to the temples — nothing more was said upon the matter. 
Whatever the Vicomte de Joyeuse thought, he made no 
remark ; but directing a glance of intelligence at Crich- 
ton, as soon as the applauses of Ronsard's efibrt had sub- 
sided, volunteered and executed with much vivacity and 
spirit the following 

DIRGE OF BOURBON. 

I. 

Whin the good Count of Nassau 

Saw Bourbon lie dead, 
" Bv Saint Barbe ! and Saint Nicholas ! 

Forward !'* he said 

II. 

*' Mutter never prayer o*er him, 
For litter ne'er halt ; 
But sound loud the trumpet — 
Sound— sound to assault. 

III. 

♦* Bring engine— bring ladder, 
Yon old walls to scale ; 
AH Rome, by Saint Peter, 
For Bourbon shall wail !"* 

* Bee the song of tbe Spanish Adventurers in Brantdme's Diseoturs sw If 
CmuuttabU 4e BcwrbcUt of which tbese lines are a fires Tenlon. 

16 
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We must now return to Henri and his masked risitant, 
requesting the reader to bear in mind that our drama at 
this moment proceeds with a double action, or, in other 
words, that the discourse we are about to recount, and 
the incident we have just described, occurred at one and 
the same time. 

'* We would willingly serve you in this enlevement of 
the Gelosa," said Henri, continuing a conversation with 
the Unknown — the earlier part of which we deem it 
unnecessary to repeat — " willingly— but shall we own to 
you our weakness 1 — we have apprehensions — " 

*' or Crichton T' asked the Mask, scarcely able to re- 
press his scorn. 

*' Of our mother, mon cousin. We hold it a rule never 
to interfere with her plans, unless they interfere witi^ 
our own, and in this instance we see not how our 
interests can be mixed up with your wishes. Besides, 
to speak plainly, we have an affair on band at this 
moment which may not improbably excite her displeas- 
ure ; and we are unwilling to hazard aught that may 
occasion serious grounds of difference between us. 
Why not tarry till to-morrow 1" 

*^ Because — but I have already stated my reasons for 
this urgency — it must be to night — ^" 

*' You have as little reliance on Ruggieri as we have, 
mon cousin," laughed the king. 

*' I am as little accustomed to balk my inclinations 
as your majesty," replied the Mask, impatiently. " The 
prey is stricken. Shall I hesitate to seize it 1 By Saint 
Paul, no. I detain you, sire. Suffer me to quit the pres- 
ence. Since you dechne giving me your authority I 
will act upon my own responsibility." 

" Stay," replied the king, vacillating between the awe 
in which he stood of Catharine^s resentment, and his 
anxiety to serve the Mask, *' your rashness may occasion 
further turmoil. Take this ring — our signet. The 
guard stationed round the Hotel de Soissons refused you 
admittance, you say— this ring will obtain it for you. 
Take it, and take the girl, and Ruggieri too, if you list. 
So that you rid our good city of him and his accursed 
images we care not. If you encounter our mother, we 
leave you to make what excuse you may. She may 
not, it is probable, oppose your inclinations. Heaven 
knows — " 

" I have reason to believe her majesty is within the 
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tower," replied the Mask, taking the ring. " I sought 
her at her hotel before I came hither." 

" Cro, then, and Venus prosper you, mon cousin," 
returned Henri : " you need fear no interruption on the 
part of Crichton. He is safe with us, and we will give 
instant orders that the doors of the Louvre be closed till 
dawn." 

** In an hour that caution will be needless," exclaimed 
the Mask, triumphantly. ^ Ere-that space be past, my 
views will be accomplished." 

And with a haughty salutation the Unknown departed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SARBACANE. 

" Un instant— un instant ma sarbacane !" 

Albxanobb Dumas. 

Crichton meanwhile had readily divined the object of 
this interview. As narrowly as he might, without 
attracting the observation of the speakers, when he had 
arranged his plan respecting Esclairmonde with the 
jester, did he watch their gestures. The bestowal of 
the signet ring escaped not his notice. He guessed for 
what purpose it was given ; and the triumphant excla- 
mation of the Mask as he took his departure, uttered 
in a louder tone than the rest of his discourse, confirmed 
his suspicions. Not an instant was to be lost if he 
would succour the Gelosa. But how was this to be 
accomplished? He could not quit the banquet. He 
could not, if observed, quit the Louvre. The gates 
were closed. If he escaped, it must be by some secret 
outlet— and though he possessed knowledge of such 
means of egress, yet it was impossible to avail himself 
of it at the present conjuncture. Again, the fitting 
moment was not arrived when Chicot's scheme for Es- 
clairmonde's release could be put in execution. Of the 
jester's fidelity he entertained no doubt ; and of the 
successful issue of his plot for the demoiselle's deliver- 
ance he felt equally sanguine. But until he had assu- 
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ranee of the demoiselle's safety, he could not quit her 
side. Full of gloomy apprehensions of what might befaU 
the Gelosa, (in whom, as the preserver of his life, he felt 
the deepest interest, and whose freedom he had resolved 
to obtain at every risk), he was, nevertheless, obliged 
to assume an appearance of tranquillity, and await with 
composure the crisis of Esclairmonde's fate, upon which 
hung that of the unfortunate actress. 

The king remained an instant to confer with Du Halde. 
Chicot, who, upon the departure of the Mask, had va- 
cated his seat, approached them. Our jester had a 
strong penchant for evesdropping. 

** Esclairmonde,^' whispered Crichton, as the buffooa 
quitted the table ; " place your trust unhesitatingly in 
that man — he is your safeguard — he will deliver you— 
confide in him — and fear nothing." 

** 1 do not fear, Crichton," replied the demoiselle, in 
the same low tone. " In my extremity I have one friend 
who will not fail me/' 

" You have one who will perish /or you, or with you," 
returned Crichton. ** We shall meet again." 

" Perhaps," answered Esclairmonde ; ** and yet I know 
not — the future is a gulf into which I dare not gaze. If 
possible I will quit this palace — this city — on the mor- 
row ; one tie alone can detain n^e, if I am free from this 
hateful bondage." 

" And that is—" 

" Henri de Valois," rejoined the monarch, who had 
approached the lovers unperceived, and whose quick ear 
caught the last word^ of their conversation. The jester 
had iA vain attempted to warn them by sUghtly cough- 
ing. Henri was too rapid in his movements to allow 
him to proceed, and he was fearful of awakening suspi- 
cion by any other manifestation of his sympathy with 
their situation. ** That tie, ^e will take care, shall de- 
tain you. We see what riskjwe incur in abandoning our 
post, and shall take care how we quit it again. Par la 
mort Dieu ! Chevalier Crichton," continued he, angrily 
regarding the Scot ; " we would not have to remind you 
a second time of your plighted word. Beware, sir, how 
you rouse our choler— we have s(ffi[iething of th^ Medicis 
in our composition, though it may not ofteir>manifest 
jteelf." 3 

*^ And I," returned Crichfcn, fiercely— 
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** Le monde est mi boaffon, rhamme one comedie, 
L'un porte la marotte, et Tautre est la folie," 

chanted Chicot — adding in a whisper to Crichton, ** Your 
intemperate Scotch blood will ruin all— bethink you 
what you do." 

** You talk boldly, chevalier," said Henri, ** and we 
trust you will demean yourself as stoutly on the mor- 
row with your sword. Your adversary of the mask 
threatens to rob you of your laurels, and to put a stain 
upon our spotless order. This must not be." 

** The modest precepts of chivalry teach us, sire," 
replied Crichton, " that to vaunt is not to vanquish — 

Un cheyalier, n'en doutez pas, 
Doit ferii haut, et parler bas. 

I shaU abide the issue— content to rely upon a sword 
which hath never failed me, and upon a cause which I 
avouch to be the right." 

** Enough," replied Henri, whose petulence was readily 
dissipated. ** We have bidden Du Halde give orders for 
the proclamation of the tourney at noon upon the mor- 
low, within the lower courts of our Louvre, and we bid 
ye all, fair dames and puissant knights, to grace it with 
your presence — 

Servans d'amours, regardez doulcement 
Aux eschaffaux anges de Paradis : 
Lors jousterez fort et joyeusement 
£t vous serez honorez et charts." 

As Henri sung this burden of an old ballad of the 
Tourney by Eustache Deschamps with much taste and 
some feeling, his features assumed, for a moment, the 
expression which might have animated them, when, 
flushed with the promise of a glorious manhood, his 
youthful valour had achieved the victory of Montcon- 
tour. *'Ah, Crichton!" sighed he, as he concluded, 
'* the days of Bayard and Du Guesclin are past ! With 
our brave father, Henri de Valois, chivalry expired !" 

" Say not so, sire," replied Crichton, " whiie .yourself 
can yet wield a lance, and while a Joyeuse, a D'Epernon, 
and a Saint Luc yet live to raise their banners." 

*: To say nothing of a Crichton," interrupted Henri, 
'' whose name will gild our reign hereafter, when others 

16* 
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are forgotten. With the B^amais in the field — the 
Balafr^ coquetting with our crown, and our brother of 
Anjou in open revolt against us, we have need of royal 
hearts and true. Joyeuse, my friend, 1 heard thy voice 
just now — ^hast thou not some stirring strain of knightly 
days, to chime with the chord which chance has struck 
within our breast ?" 

" If such be your pleasure, my gracious liege," re- 
plied Joyeuse, " you shall have the lay of the truest 
knight that ever served monarch of your realm — the 
valiant constable, Bertrand Du Guesclin.'' 

With a fire and spirit which evinced how completely 
the glorious prowess of the warrior whose brave deeds 
he celebrated was in unison wi.th his own ardent aspira- 
tions after chivalrous renown, Joyeuse then sang, in a 
rich melodious voice, the following 

DITTY OF DU GUESCLTN.* 

I. 

A SILVER shield the squire did wield, charged with an eagle black. 

With talon red. and twofold head, who followed on the track 

Of the best knight that e^er in fight hurled mace, or couched the 

lance, 
Du Guesclin named, who truncheon claimed as Constable o^ France. 
In Brittany, where Rennesf dolh lie,Du Guesclin first drew breath; 
Born for emprize — in counsel wise, brave, loyal unto death. 

* The nbove lines are a firee version of an " olde gentir Breton lay of tb« 
age of CharleH V. of France, a stanza of which we subjoin, that the reader 
may have a taste or its freshness and simplicity. The ballad, we nnay observe, 
has rema lied wholly inedited until (he recent publication bv M. C'rapeletof 
the golden manuscript of the Cou.bat dea T'tntes, extracted n-om the BiHUh 
theque du Rot. The (bllowing is the stanza alluded to. We need not do 
more than quote it to enlist the reader's admiration iu its behalC 

He Mlnilt ire jfttonis. ISrrttan ire GUnsgufn. 

Jiescu Harsent a . S . esle He sabU 
St . ff. testes et . S , rose baston 
$ourtof8t U preu): le ballant connestable 
iStttf De €&lasgu(n BSettran auoist a nom 
6( bron fu nes le c!)e\)alter breton 
33reup ct t)arW courageui: come . fi .tot 
(Siuf tant serut be loufal cuer et be boti 
3Lescu ba;ur a . ff| . Sours be lis bo. 

t Hie Chateau de la Moue-Broon, near Bmums. 
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'^th hvAd and sword, with heart and word, serred well this baron 

bold 
The azure scutcheon that displayed three fleurs-de-lis of gold.* 

II. 

Like Guesclin bold of warriors old in prowess there was none, 
Mid peers that stood 'round Arthur good, Baldwin or brave Bouillon ; 
Nor, as I ween, hath knighthood seen a chief more puissantly 
With staff advance the flower of France 'gainst hostile chivalry. 
Guesclin is dead ! and with him fled the bravest and the best, 
That ever yet by foe beset, maintained fair Gallia's crest ! 
His soul God shrive !— were he alive, his spear were couched again 
To guaid the three gold hlies from the white cross of Lorrain If 

" God rest the soul of the valiant constable !" sighed 
Henri, as Joyeuse brought his ballad to a close. " "Would 
he were living now !— but wherefore," he added, glanc- 
ing affectionately at the vicomte, " should we indulge 
such a wish while thou, my gallant D'Arques, reniainest 
to us ? With thee by our side," continued he, smiling, 
" we need have little anticipation of the third crown 
with which Madame la Duchesse de Montpensier prom- 
ises to adotn our brow — Poland's diadem we have al- 
ready borne — that of France we now possess — but the 
monk's tonsure — ^ 

" Will become her brother the Balafr6 better than you, 
my gracious liege," interrupted Joyeuse — " to Ades with 
the felon Cross of terrain and its supporters." 

" Ah ! Joyeuse — my brother," said Henri, smiling af- 
fectionately, '* thou art indeed as brave as Du Guesclin, 
as loyal as Bayard." 

** Bayard !" exclaimed Crichton ; " my heart leaps up 
at that name, as at the clarion's call. Would that my 
life might be like Bayard's, and," added he, fervently, 
** my life's close likewise !" 

** To that prayer I cry amen with my whole soul*'* 

* The royal arms of France. 

t The cognizance of the house of Guise. The double cross of 
Lorrain was adapted as an ensign by the Leaguers, of whom the 
Duke of Guise, as all the world knows, was the prime mover ; a 
circumstance which gave rise to the following sarcastic and so!iie- 
frhat irreverent quatrain, quite in the spirit of the times :^ 

" Mais, dites moi, que signifie 
Que les Ligueurs ont double croix ?-^ 
C'est qu'en la Ligue on crucifie 
Jesus Christ encore une fois/' 



/ 
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said Joyeuse. '* Bat while our hearts are warmed with 
the thoughts kindled by such glorious recollections, 
prithee, Crichton, clothe somewhat of their gallant deeds 
m thine inspiring verse. Thou art a minstrel worthy 
^ of Bayard. Even my friend Philippe Desportes must 
yield the palm of song to thee.'* 

"Joyeuse is in the right," said Henri. "A nobler 
subject for the bard could not be found, nor better bard 
to rehearse such subject. Three well-beneficed abbeys 
were the meed of as many sonnets from Desportes. 
We know not how we shall requite your performance, 
mon cher." 

^ Bestow not such unmerited praise on me, I beseech 
your majesty," replied Crichton, '* or I shall scarce ad- 
venture my lay upon a theme on which I own I cannot 
dwell without deepest emotion." 

" First let us pledge the memory of the reproachless 
chevalier,** said Henri, ^ and then embalm his deeds in 
song." 

The goblets were filled — and drained. Crichton pro- 
nounced his pledge with devotion, and quaffed the 
sparkling contents of his winecup to the dregs. 

In a tone, then, which showed how deeply his own 
sympathy was enlisted in the subject matter of his strains 
— ^with an unstudied simplicity of manner perfectly in 
unison with the minstrel measure he had chosen, and 
with much knightly fervour, he sang the following 
ballad : — 

THE SWORD OF BAYARD. 

I. 

"A BOON I crave, my Bayard brave:" — 'twas thus King Francis 

spoke ; 
** The field is won, the battle done,* yet deal one other stroke. 
For by this light, to dub us knight, none worthy is as thou. 
Whom nor reproach, nor fear approach, of prince or peer we trow.** 
*' Sire !" said the knight, « you judge not right who owns a kingdom 

fair, 
'Neath his command ^1 knights do stand— no service can he share.** 
«* Nay ! by our fay !" the kinff did sav, " lo ! at thy feet we kneel, 
Let silken rules sway tiltyard schook, our laws are here of steel" 

* Tbe ftmons engagement with the Swiss, near Milan, in which Freneii 
the First came off Tictorions. Fleuranges places tbe ceremorty of the king's 
knighthood b^ore the battle. The " Loyal SerTant,'* however, states that it 
occorred, as is most probable, after the conflict. 
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II. 

"With gracious mien did Bayard then his sword draw from his side ; 
*' By God ! Saint Michael ! and iSaiut George ! 1 dub thee knight V* 

he ched. 
" Arise, good king ! weal may this bring— such grace on thee confer, 
As erst from blow of Charles did flow, Roland or Oliver !" 
With belted blade the king arrayed — the knight the spur applied, 
And then his neck with chain did deck— and accolade supplied — 
" Do thy devoir at ghostly choir— maintain high courtesie, 
And fiom*the fray in war's array, God grant thou never flee !" 

III.^ 

** Gertes, good blade,'^ then Bayard said, his own sword wamg 

high, 
'* Thou Shalt, perdie, as relic be preserved full carefrilly ! 
Right fortunate art thou, good sword, a king so brave to knight ! 
And with strong love, all arms above, rest honoured in my sight. 
And never more, as heretofore, by Christian chivalrv, 
My trenchant blade, shalt thou be rayed, or e'er endangered be ! 
For Paynim foes reserve thy blows — the Saracen and Moor 
Thine edge shall smite in bitter fight, or merciless estour !"t 

iV. 

Years since that day have rolled away, and Bayard hurt to death, 
'Neath gray Rebecco's walls outstretched, exales his latest breath. 
On Heaven he cried or ere he died— but cross had none, I wist. 
Save that good sword-hilt cruciform, which with pale lips he kissed.t 
Knight! whom reproach could ne'er approach, no name like unto 

thine, 
With honour bright, unsullied, white, on fame's proud scroll shall 

shine ! 
But were it not to mortal lot denied by grace divine. 
Should Bayard's breath, and Bayard's death, and his good sword be 

mine! 

" Bravo !" exclaimed Joyeuse — " may the same spirit 
which animated Bayard animate you on the morrow ! 

♦ " Tu es bien heureuse d'avoir aujourdhui, k un si beau et si pu- 
issant roi, donn6 I'ordre de chevalerie. Certes, ma bonne 6p^e, 
vous serez comme reliques gard6e, et sur tout autre honor^e !" — 
PrecUde la ChevaUrie. 

t Estour — a grand m^l^e. 

t " This sword has been lost. Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, 
requested it of Bayard's heirs. One of them, Charles Du Motet, 
loid of Cbichiliane, sent him, in default of it, the battleaxe of which 
Bayard made use. The duke told the Dauphinese gentleman, when 
he wrote to thank him for the present, ' That in the midst of the 
pleasure he felt at beholding this weapon placed in the worthiest 
part of his gallery, he could scarce choose but regret, that it was not 
m such good hands as of its original owner.' " — Champier. See also 
the account of Bayard's death in th^ Chrotdde of the Loyal Servant. 
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A bien jooster gardes Totre qnerelle 
£t Toua 8erez honorez et chins, 

as runs the old refrain. ' Souviefu-toi* (as the pursid- 
vants-at-arms are wont to cheer us at the tourney) ^de 
qui tu 68 filSf et ne/orligne pas V " 

** My father's sword will, I trust, be grasped by no de- 
generate hand," replied Crichton, smiling, '* and prove 
as fortunate in my hand as Orlando's resistless blade 
Durandal, or thy namesake Joyeuse, the trenchant 
weapon of Charlemagne. I shall neither forget of what 
worthy gentleman I am the son, nor," added he, glanc- 
ing at Esclairmonde, ** of what fair dame the servant." 

'* Will not the dame you serve," asked the vicomte, 
smiling, **in accordance with the good old practice of 
chival^, too much neglected, I grieve to say, nowa- 
days, bestow some token or favour upon you? The 
Dame de Fluxas gave her sleeve to Bayard, when he 
gained the prize of the tourney at Carignan." 

" I have no other token but this to bestow," said Es- 
dairmonde, crimsoning to the temples, and detaching a 
knot of ribands from her hair, " which I now give to 
the Chevalier Crichton, and pray him to wear for my 
sake." 

Crichton took the gage, and pressing it to his lips, ex- 
claimed, with fervour, *' I will bear it upon my lance ; 
and if my adversary boast like token of his lady's favour, 
I trust to lay it as an offering at your feet." 

"No more," interrupted Henri, impatiently; "we 
ourselves will break a lance in your behoof, belle Es- 
clairmonde, and here appoint you queen of the lists. 
Remember, messeigneurs, the heralds will proclaim the 
joust to-morrow — we ourselves will enter the barriers 
which we will have appointed with more than usual 
magnificence. Thus much we owe to our combatants. 
Do thou, Joyeuse, array fourteen of thy followers in 
white scarfs, and thou, D'Epernon, the like number 
of thy Quarante-cinq in yellow. We will have our 
courses a la foul take place by torchlight, as was the 
custom of our chivalrous father — at which time adso we 
will make trial of our Spanish jennets in the new Balet 
des Chevaux, devised by our chief equerry. Par la 
mort Dieu ! if our reign lie remembered for nothing else, 
it shall be referred to for its ceaseless festivities. 

^And now," added he, gallantly, "that we have lis- 
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tened to the lay of preux chevalier, we trust the re- 
sponse of gentle dame will not be denied us. Our fair 
Torigni, we know, hath a witching skill upon the lyre, 
but the voice we chiefly desire to hear is that of our 
lovely neighbour. Nav, fair demoiselle, by our crown 
we are peremptory, and will take no refusal. She whose 
lightest tones are music, cannot be held excused on plea 
of want of skill. You need but link your voice with the 
words of some simple legend, and we will engage that 
your performance shall exceed in attraction the most 
finished effort of our choicest Italian contairice^ even 
though your opponent should be (with a glance at Crich- 
ton) the divine Gelosa herself, whose notes attracted 
all our good citizens to the H6tel de Bourbon.*' 

Aware that remonstrance would be unavailing, with 
the best grace she could assume, and in a voice, the 
tones of which, as Henri justly remarked, were per- 
fectly musical, Esclairmonde, without hesitation, com- 
plied with the king's, request ; and with much natural 
and touching pathos, executed the following romance : — 

YUSEF AND ZORAYDA.* 

I. 

Thkoubh the Ye^ of Granada, where the silver Darro glides — 
From his tower within the Alpuxar — swift — swift Prince Yasef lides 
To her who holds his heart in thrall — a captive Christian maid — 
On wings of fear and doubt he flies, of sore mischance afraid. 
For ah ! full well doth Yusef know with what relentless ire, 
His love for one of adverse faith is noted by his sire : 
'* Zorayda mine !" he cries aloud — on— on his courser strains — 
" Zorayda mine ! — thine Yusef comes !— the Alhambra walls h« 



gams." 



II. 



Through the marble Court of Lions--to the stately Tocador— 
To Lindaraza's bower he goes — the queen he stands before ; 
Her maidens round his mother group — but not a word she speaks, 
Tn vain amid that lovely throng one lovelier form he seeks ; 
In vain he tries mid orient eyes orbs darker far to meet ; 
No form so light, no eyes so bright, as her's his vision greet. 
" Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine ! — ah, whither art thou fled?" 
A low, low wail returns his cry — a wail as for the dead. 

* Hie Incidents of this ballad are, with some slight variation, derived flrom 
those of tbe exquisite Freneh romance Flore e< BUmch^flor ; the date of wbidi 
may be reflsrred to the thirteenth century, and which unquestionably, as its 
recent editor, Bl FauUn, Paris, supposes, is of Spauiidi or Moorish origiii. 
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III. 



No answer made his mother, but her hand gave to her son— 

To the garden of the generaUf together are they gone ; 

Where gushing fountains cool the air— where scents the citron pais, 

V/here nightingales in concert fund rehearse their lovelorn tale, 

Where roses link'd with myrtles make green woof against the sky, 

Half hidden by their verdant screen a sepulchre doth lie ; 

" Zorayda mine*-Zorayda mine !— ah ! wherefore art thou flown, 

To gatiier flowers in Yemen's bowers while 1 am left alone ?** 

IV. 

Upon the ground kneels Yusef— his heart is like to break ; 
In vain the queen wouki comfort him— no comfort will he take. 
His blinded ^aze he turns upOn that sculptured marble fair, 
Embossed with gems, and glistening with coloured pebbles rare; 
Red stones of Ind — black, vermeil, green, their mingled hues com- 
bine, 
With jacinth, sapphire, amethyst, and diamond of the mine. 
** Zorayda mine— Zorayda mine !**— thus ran sad Ynsef 's cry, 
" Zomyda mine, within this tomb, ah ! sweet one ! dost thou lieT 

V. 

Upon that costlv sepulchre, two radiant forms are seen 

In sparkling alabaster carved, like crystal in its dieen; 

The one, as Yusef fashioned, a golden crescent bKears, 

The other, as Zorayda wrought, a silver crosslet wears. 

And ever as soft zephyr sighs, the pair his breath obey. 

And meet within each other's arms like infants in their play. 

" Zorayda faii>-Zorayda fair" — thus eolden letters tell— 

" A Christian maid lies buried here— by Moslem loved too well." 

VI. 

Three times those golden letters with grief sad Yusef reads, 
To tears and frantic agony a fearful calm succeeds — 
** Ah ! wo is me ! Zorajrda mine— ah ! would the selfsame blow 
That laid thee 'neath this mocking tomb, had laid thy lover low ! 
Two faithful hearts, like ours, in vain stem death may strive to 

sever — 
A moment more, the pang is o'er, the grave unites us ever. 
Zorayda mine— Zorayda mine !— this dagger sets me free — 
Zorayda mine — look down— look down— thus — thus I come to thee !" 

* This circniDStance is exquisitely depicted in the French Romance W« 
despair of giving the reader any notion of it by translation. 

En la tombe ot quatre taiaos 
Aus quatre core bien fait et biaos 
Eb quiex li quatre vent f(&roient 
Chascnns, ainsi com il ventoient. 

g;uant li vens lea enfans tochi^ 
'un beiaoit I'autre et accoloit ; 
Si disoient, per nigroniance 
De tout lor bon, de lor en&nce. 

Flore €t BUmck^Ur. I 
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vn. 

*' Hold ! Yusef, hold \^ a voice ezolaims, " thy loved Zorayd& lives— 
Thy constancy is well approved— thy sire his son forgives. 
Thme ardent passion doubting long— thy truth I thus have tried, 
Behold her whom thy faiih hath won !— receive her as thy bride !** 
In Yusef 8 arms — to Yusef s heart, Zorayda close is pressed, 
Half stifled by a flood of joy, these words escape his breast : — 
" Zorayda mme — Zorayda mine !— ah ! doublv dear thou art ! 
Uninterrupted bliss be ours, wh6m death has faii'd to part !** 

The monarch's loud applauses at the close of the son^ 
were reiterated to the echo by the assemblage. Crim- 
soning with shame, Esclairmonde ventured a glance to- 
wards her lover, whose silent admiration was of more 
value in her eyes than the courtly compUments which 
were so freely lavished upon her eflforts. 

" And now for the lay of the belle Torigni," said 
Henri ; " her songs are wont to be of a more sprightly 
description. Ah! sij?norina mia ! Shall we sue in vain ?'* 

Torigni needed httle pressing ; but with much arch- 
ness and spirit, complied with &e king's request in the 
following madrigal ;-— 

YOLANDE* 

I. 

A ooLDBN flower embroidering, 
A lay of love low murmuring ; 
Secluded in the eastern tower 
Sits far Yokuide within her bower : 

Faii^— fair Yolande I 

Suddenly a voice austere. 
With sharp reproof breaks on her oar ; 
Her mother 'tis, who silently 
Has stolen upon her privacv— 

Ah! fairYolande! 

" Mother ! why that angry look ?— 
Mother ! why that sharp rebuke ? 
Is it that I while away 
My solitude with amorous lay? 
Or, is it that my thread of gold 
Idly I weave, tnat thus you scold 

Your own Yolande — ^your own Yolande ?** 

* This song is a very free adaptation of a sparkling little romance hyjLude- 
\roy le Bastard to be ftnnd in the Romaneerb PraneoiSf entitled BeU rolan»» 
[ucb liberty has been taken with the conclnding 8tanza--4ndeed the song 
altogether bears but slight resemblance to its original. 

Vol. 1.— I 17 
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" It is not that you while away 
Your solitude with amorous lav, 
Jt is not that your thread of gold 
Idly you weave, that thus I scold 

My &ir Y<daiide ! 

Your want of caution *tis I chide : 
The baron fuicies that you hide, 
Beneath the cushion on your knee, 
A letter from the Ck>unt Mahi !— 

Ah! ftirVolande! 

Busy tongues have filled his brain 
With jeaumsy and frantic pain ; 
Hither hastes he with his train !— 
And !^ a letter there should be 
Concealed *neath your embroidery — 
Say no more. But give it me. 

My own Yolande— my own Yolande !" 



<<By our LadyP' exclaimed Henri, laughing, ** that 
ditty likes us well. Samson, a cup of Syracuse — mes- 
seigneurs, we pledge our fair minstrels. Ah ! — ^par la 
mort Dieu ! — we have a feeling of such unwonted exhil- 
aration in our heart, that we must perforce give vent to 
it in song. Our Hippocrene is this fiery wine— our in- 
spiration the lovely Esclairmonde.'^ 

This gracious intimation, on the part of his majesty, 
was received, as might be anticipated, coming from such 
a quarter, with acclamations. 

** Henri is certainly drunk, abb6,*' observed Joyeuse. 

** Beyond a doubt,^* returned Brant6me, shaking his 
head, and perfectly unconscious of his own condition ; 
** wine speedily assaults kis brain — ^ha — ha ! But dont 
you perceive, my dear vicomte, that the banquet draws 
to a close?" 

** Do you think so ?" asked Torigni — " my heart flut- 
ters very unaccountably. Monsieur le vicomte, bid your 
page give me the least possible drop of Cyprus ; I have 
not entirely recovered the shock her majesty of Navarre 
gave me." 

" Or the effects of Crichton's billet," returned Bran- 
t6me, hemming significantly. 

** His majesty's sony !" interposed Joyeuse. 

With a taste and skill that showed bow highly culti- 
vated had been such musical talent as he possessed, 
Henri then gave the following rondel, which we shall 
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name after her whose charms furnished the monarch 
witib a theme ; — 

ESCLAIRMONDE. 

I. 

The crown is proud 

That decks our brow ; 
The laugh is loud 

That glads us now. 
The sounds that fell 

Around— above- 
Are laden all 

With love— with love. 

With love— with love. • 

U. 

Heaven cannot show, 

Mid all its sheen, 
Orbs of such glow 
As here are seen. 
And monarch ne*er 
Exulting own'd, 
< Queen might compare 
With Esclairmonde — 

Witti Esclaiimonde. 

in. 

Froqi Bacchus' fount, 

Deep draughts we drain ; 
Their spirits mount, 

And nre our brain ; 
But in our heart 

Of hearts enthroned. 
From all apart, 

Rests Esclamnonde — 

Rests Esclaiimdnde. 



" Perfect !^* exclaimed Ronsard. 

"Perfect!" repeated every voice. 

"His late majesty, Charles IX., never improvised 
strains more delightful," continued the bard. 

** Never," repUed Chicot; " Charles's unpremeditated 
strains being generally understood to be your composi- 
tion. Monsieur de Ronsard. I think nothing of them. 
Mediocrity is the prerogative of royalty. A good king 
must be a bad poet. But you have all praised his ma- 
jesty's performance; now listen to the moral of the 

12 
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stoT^^^-tbongfa morality, I must own, is a little ont of 
fashion in the Louvre.'' And mimicking, so far as he 
dared, the looks and tones of the king, the jester com- 
menced his parody as follows : — 

The crown is proud, 

But brinies its peace ; 
The laugh » loaa — 

Full soon 'twill cease. 
The sounds that fJEili 

From lightest breath, 
Are laden all 

With death— with death. 

With deadi— with death. 

" Enough, and too much," interrupted Henri ; " we will 
not have our flow of spirits checked by thy raven croak- 
ing. Be prepared," whispered he, ^with the signal; 
and now, messeigneurs,'' continued the king, ** the night 
wears — the music sounds again — the new masque of 
* Circe and her nymphs' awaits you. Nay, mignonne," 
added he, in a low impassioned tone, and forcibly detain- 
ing Esclairmonde, *'you must remain with me." 

At this hint from the monarch the guests arose ; and 
each gallant taking a dame under his arm, left the ban- 
quet hall. Crichton and Torigni were the last to quit 
tne room. A significant look passed between the Scot 
and Chicot as he lingered for an instant at the doorway, 
the meaning of which the latter appeared clearly to 
comprehend, for waving his hand, as if in obedience to 
the royal command, the perfumed torches were suddenly 
(as at a preconcerted signal) extinguished. Page, valet, 
usher, and buffoon disappeared — ^the tapestry was swiftly 
drawn together — ^the valves were closed — and Henri was 
left in darkness with the demoiselle. 

All this was the work of a moment. The king was 
taken a little by surprise. Chicot had given the signal 
sooner than he intended. 

Concluding himself alone with Esclairmonde, Henri 
addressed a passionate exclamation to her, at the same 
time endeavouring to obtain- possession of her hand. 
The demoiselle, however, with a cry of terror, eluded 
his grasp, ^nd fled, so far as she was able to determine 
in the obscurity in which all was wrapped, towards the 
door. 

" Ah ! — ah ! fair bird ! — ^you cannot escape me now," 
exclaimed Henri, exultingly, following in pursuit. 
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And as he spoke, with outstretched hands he grasped 
at something which, in the darkness, appeared to be the 
flying figure of the damsel. The sudden prostration of 
his roysd person, and the subsequent loud jingle of fall- 
ing glass, mixed with the clatter of plate, soon, how- 
ever, convinced him of his error; while a stifled laugh, 
proceeding, as he concluded, from the demoiselle, com- 
pleted his mortification. 

The king arose, but said nothing, and suspending his 
own respiration, listened intently. For a moment not 
a sound was heard. Henri then thought he detected a 
light step stealing towards the oth^r side of the room, 
and directed his attention to that quarter. A noise as 
of arras being raised, followed by a faint creak, such as 
might be produced by a sliding panel, was just audible^ 

" Diable ! — the secret door— can she have discovered 
that V^ ejaculated Henri, rushing in the direction of the 
sound : ** she may elude me after all.** 

A frolic laugh, however, issuing from a different part 
of the chamber, and which questionless originated with 
his innamorata, satisfied him that she was still in the 
room. Gliding noiselessly forward, guided by the sound* 
ere another instant he had grasped a small soft hand, 
which he covered with a thousand kisses, and which, 
strange to say, rather warmly returned his pressure. 

Henri was in positive raptures. 

^ How much one may be deceived !'* exclaimed the 
enamoured monarch. *'This delightful gloom makes 
all the clifference in the world. I was quite right to. 
have the torches extinguished. You, fair Esclairmonde, 
who, a few minutes ago, were all coyness and reserve 
— a veiy * belle dame sans merci* — are as amiable and 
complaisant as — whom shall we say 1 — as the obliging 
Torigni." 

" Ah, sire !" murmured a low voice. 

'T faith, fair demoiselle,'* continued the delighted 
Henri, *' so charming do we find you, that we are half 
tempted to become a heretic ourselves* On those lips 
^ we could embrace any faith proposed to us — " 

At this moment a hollow voice breathed in the very 
portals of his ear these words — ^'* Vilain Hirodes" — an 
anagram, we may remark, framed by the Jacobins upon 
his own name — Henri de Valois. 

The king started, and trembled. 

We have before stated, that he was bigoted and su- 

17* 
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perstitious to the last degree* His hand now shook so 
much, that he could scarcely retain the fair fingers he 
held within his grasp. 

'* Did you speak, demoiselle V* asked he, after an in- 
stant^s pause. 

'* Not a syllable, sire,** replied his companion. 

" Your voice appears strangely altered,** returned 
Henri. '* I scarcely recognise its tones as Uiose of £s- 
clairmonde.** 

^ Your majesty*ft hearing deceives 3rou,** returned the 
lady. 

'* So much so,** replied Henri, *' that I could almost 
fancy I had heard your voice under similar circumstances 
before. This shows how one may be mistaken.** 

^' It does indeed,** replied the lady ; *' but perhaps your 
majesty found the voice to which you allude more agree- 
able than mine.** 

^ By no means,** replied Henri. 

^ You would not then have me change places with 
any other ?** asked the lady, timidly. 

^ Not for our kingdom,'* exclaimed Henri, *' would 
we have any one else in your place ! She of whom I 
spoke was very different 0*0 m you, ma mie.** 

** Are you quite sure of that, sire V 

** As of my salvation,** replied Henri, passionately. 

*' Of which thou art by no means assured,** breathed 
the deep sepulchral voice in his ears. 

** There — again— did you hear nothing, demoiselle 1*' 
asked the king, in new alarm. 

** Nothing whatever,** rejoined the lady. ** What odd 
fancies you must have, sire !** 

** Odd, indeed !** answered Henri, trembling. " I be- 
gin to think I acted wrongly in loving a Huguenot. Par 
la Saint Barthelemy ! you must reform your faith, de- 
moiselle.** 

** *Ti8 thou, Henri de Valois, who must reform,** re- 
turned the sepulchral voice, '* or thy days are numbered.** 

*' Avertefadem iuam ii peccatis meis /** exclaimed the 
terrified kmg, dropping on jiis knees, *' et omnes iniqui' 
tates meas dele r 

♦* What ails your majesty 1" asked his companion. 

"Hence — ^hence — fair delusion!** exclaimed Henri— 
'' avoid thee ! Docebo imquos vias tua$, Ihmi$ie /** 

" Trouble not the virtuous Hugueno^** continued the 
flroice. 
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** Inpeccatis concepit me mater ^^ continued Henri. 

" True," replied the voice, " or the memory of Fer* 
nelius hath been scandalously calumniated." 

'* Ferflelius !" echoed Henri, scarcely comprehending 
what was said to him, and fiancying in his terror that 
the voice had acknowledged itself to belong to the shade 
of his mother's departed physician. ^* Art thou the spirit 
of Fernelius arisen from purgatory to torment me V 

'* Even so," was the solemn response. 

** I will have nightly masses said for the repose of thy 
soul, unhappy Fernelius," continued the king, ** so ihou 
wilt no more perplex me. In Paradisam deducant te 
Angeli ! SiucipiarU Martyres /" 

*' Thou must do more," returned the voice. 

'* I will do anything' — everything you enjoin, gracious 
Fernelius," said the king. 

" Cherish thy jester, Chicot," continued the voice, 

** As my brother," answered the king. 

" Not as thy brother— but as thyself," returned the 
shade of Fernelius. 

" I will — I will," replied Henri — ** what more 1" 

** Abandon this vain quest of the virtuous Esclair- 
monde, and return to her whom thou hast abandoned.'^ 

*' Whom mean you 1" asked the king, somewhat per- 
plexed — *' t6 whom have your words especial reference, 
most excellent Fernelius — to my queen Louise 1" 

**,To the Demoiselle Torigni," rejoined the voice. 

*^ Torigni !" echoed Henri, despairinffly — ** any of my 
former paramours were preferable to her. Is there no 
other alternative ?" 

" None whatever," sternly answered the spectre* 

" Sooner, then," replied Henri, " will I incur — ^ha ! — 
diable! — a ghost indulge in merriment — ^this is some 
trick," exclaimed he, suddenly recovering his confidence, 
and starting to his feet, while, with his right hand, he 
grasped at some object near him. '* We have traitors 
here," continued he, as steps were hard retreating. 
•• This is no ghost — no Fernelius." 

^ What in the name of wonder has your majesty been 
talking about all this time ?" asked the lady, with af- 
fected astonishment. 

*'You shall hear anon. 'Fore Heaven, demoiselle, 

you will have reason to repent this conduct — and your 

accomplice likewise will rue his rashness. We can 

V readily divine who is the author of this mistaken pleas- 
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antry. What, ho! lights! lights!" And appl3ring a 
whistle to his lips, the doors were instantly thrown 
open, and the attendants rushed in with flambeaux. 

The torchlight fell upon the monarch and his com- 
panion. Abashed probably at the presence of so many 
spectators, the lady covered her face with her hands. 

''Look up, demoiselle!" ejaculated Henri, angrily. 
^ Nay, we will not spare your blushes, depend upon it. 
Our whole court shall learn the trick you would have 
put upon your sovereign : our whole court shall witness 
your exposure. Look up, we say — if your effrontery 
could cajry you thus far, it may bear you still farther. 
A few moments back the laugh was on your side, it is 
now on ours. Ha — ha ! — par Dieu ! — we would not spare 
you this infliction for our best barony. Look up — ^look 
pp, Demoiselle Esclairmonde." 

And forcibly withdrawing the hands of the lady, her 
features were revealed to the general gaze. 
' They were those of Torigni ! i 

Despite the presence in which they stood, the cour- 
tiers found it impossible to repress a titter. 

" Diantre !" exclaimed Henri, pettishly — " duped ! de- 
ceived ! — ^what — what has become of Esclairmonde ?" 

At this moment the crowd respectfully drew aside, 
and the Queen Louise stepped forward. 

''The Demoiselle Esclairmonde has placed herself 
under my protection," said she, approaching his ma- 
jesty. 

" Under your protection, Louise I" said the monarch, 
in amazement. " Do you afford sanctuary to a Hugue- 
not? By the four evangelists! madame, we esteemed 
you too good a Catholic to hazard even the chance con- 
tamination of a heretic^s presence." 

" I trust I may sympathize with the distress of those 
whose opinions differ from my own without offence to 
Him who is in himself all charity," replied Louise, 
mildly. " And in this case, where innocence and purity 
have sought refuge with me, I could lav little claim to 
the first of Christian virtues — mercy — nad I refused it. 
I have passed my word for her safety." 

" You have done wisely — ^very wisely — I must say, 
madame," exclaimed Henri, contemptuously, " and no 
doubt your father confessor will concur with your senti- 
ments. We shall see. I shall not argue the point now. 
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There is one person, however, with whom we can deal. 
IVhere is the demoiselle's loyal servant! Where is 
Crichton ? He has not taken shelter under your wing^ 
likewise. Your word, we conclude, is not passed for 
him.'' 

"The Chevalier Crichton has quitted the Louvre, 
Henri,'' replied Louise. 

"Impossible!" exclaimed the king — "the gates are 
closed by an express order.'* 

" He is gone, nevertheless," rejoined Torigni. 

"Gone!" echoed Henri. "By your contrivance, 
madame," added he, looking angrily at the queen. 

" No, Henri," replied Louise, gently ; " neither had 
he a hand in Esclairmonde's Uberation. The demoiselle 
sought me alone." 

"How, then, did he contrive his flight?" demanded 
the king, turning to Torigni. 

Torigni glanced towards the secret panel, and nodded. 
Henri understood her. ' 

" Enough," said he, " I see it all ; but where is your 
accomplice — ^the spectre ?" 

" Here, sire— here," cried Siblot, dragging forth Chi- 
cot, whose feet he had detected peeping from under the 
table—" here is—" 

" The Doctor Fernelius," replied the jester, with a 
look of droll contrition-^" pardon — ^pardon, sire." 

" Thou Fernelius ?" exclaimed Henri, who, notwith* 
standing his displeasure, could scarcely forbear laugh- 
ing at Chicot's grimaces. "How didst thou produce 
those awful sounds, thou treacherous knave 1** 

" By this tube," repUed Chicot, holding up the sarba- 
cane of the Vicomte de Joyeuse. " You must own I 
played my part with spirit.'' 

" A sarbacane !" exclaimed Henri — " henceforth we 
banish all tubes of this description from the Louvre, 
and thou mayst thank our clemency, deceitful varlet, 
that we banish not thee along with them." 

" Surely your majesty would not pass a sentence of 
self-exile," returned the jester. "Recollect, sire, you 
promised the worthy Fernehus to cherish me as your- 
self." 

" Coquin," cried Henri, " we are half disposed to send 
thee to keep Fernehus company. But enough of this. 
Joyeuse," added he, " go with thy followers to the H6tel 

13 
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de Sbissons, and if thou encounterest this - wayward 
Crichton or our Ma^ within its walls, place both under 
arrest till to-morrow. Lose not a moment on the way. 
** Madame, we attend you.'* 



CHAPTER X. 

THE h6tEL de SOIS80N8. 

" Voil& done son execrable palais ! palais de la luzure, palais de la 
trahiaon, palais de tous les crimes !*' 

Victor Hugo. 

Quitting the Louvre, its festivities, and its enraged 
and discomfited monarch, we shall now descend into the 
gardens of the palace, and pursue the footsteps of a 
masked cavalier, who, wrapped in the folds of a sable 
domino, took his hasty way through its imbowered 
walks and trim arcades. 

The whole of the space now crowded by the courts 
and other buildings forming the offices of the Louvre 
was, at the period of our narrative, disposed in noble 
alleys, bordered with exquisite shrubs-^-shadowed by 
tall trees — with here and there terraces and patches 
of the smoothest verdure — ^balustred with marble 
steps and low [hilars — and watered by ^shing foun- 
tains of the clearest crystal ; anon divergmg into laby- 
rinths and bowers, in which gleamed Faunus or Diana, 
or haply some ** nymph to the bath addressed," and 
displaying throughout the luxury and magnificence of 
the monarch (Francis L) by whom this plaisance had 
been laid out. 

The moon shone clear and cold in the highest heav- 
ens as the cavalier hurried swiftly through his region 
of beauty. For one instant he paused to gaze at the 
wing of the Louvre fronting the spot on which he stood. 
The casements were brilliantly illuminated with the 
torches of the f8te— the music resounded blithely from 
afar — but the masker's eye rested not upon those festive 
lights, nor did he listen to those gay symphonies. His 
eye was fixed upon a lamp shining like a star from one 
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of the higher towers (of the period of Philip Augustus) 
that flanked the palace, and his ear was strained to catch 
the faint sound produced by the closing of a lattice. He 
then plunged into a dark avenue of clipped yews before 
him. 

The plaisance we have described was bordered on 
the one hand by the waters of the Seine, across which 
river chains were drawn so as to cut off all approach 
in this quarter, while, on the other, it was defended W 
a turreted wall and external moat, which separated it 
from the encroaching buildings of the Rue du Coq. 
Emerging suddenly from the labyrinth in which he had 
disappeared, the cavalier stood beneath the shade of a 
spreading elm, whose branches overtopped the wall 
upon which he gazed. 

The figure of a man-at-arms, with arquebuss in hand, 
was seen slowly parading the rampart walk, his helm 
and habargeon of steel gleaming in the pallid moon- 
light. To divest himself of his domino, underneath 
which appeared a rich satin ballroom costume, to 
swathe the folds of the cloak around his left arm, and 
with his right hand to pluck his poniard from its 
sheath, and strike it deeply into the bark of the tree, 
by which means he rapidly cUmbed it — to pass along 
its branches— to drop within a few paces of the aston- 
ished arquebusier — and swift as thought to place the 
weapon at his throat, was, with the cavalier, little more 
than the work of a moment. 

So unexpected had been the assault, that the man-at- 
arms scarcely attempted any resistance, and was so 
closely griped, as to be unable to raise a cry : his ar- 
quebuss was wrested from his hold and hurled into the 
foss; while his antagonist, having apparently accom- 
plished his purpose in disarming him, bounded over the 
parapet of the waU, and clinging to the rough side of 
a buttress, descended with the utmost velocity and cer- 
tainty to ik6 very edge of the water, where, taking ad- 
vantage of a projecting stone, he contrived to bring 
both feet together, and with a single spring cleared the 
wide deep moat, and alighted in safety on the other 
side — disappearing immediately afterward in the far- 
cast shadows of the gloomy Rue de Coq — and accom- 
plishing what appeared in the eyes of the arquebusier, 
who had watched his efforts from above, a marvellous 
aud almost superhuman feat. 
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*' Mille toimeres !'* exclaimed the msn-at-arms, who 
had made sure that the cavalier would have fallen mid- 
way iato the moat, rubbing his eyes in astonishment 
as he beheld him arrive on the opposite bank; **it 
must be the fiend in person.*' Whereupon he devoutly 
crossed lumfielf, adding, '^ No man of mortal mould, 
save one, perchance, could have taken that leap; and he 
who might have done it, the Scottish galliard Crichton, 
people say, is something more than, mortal. I recollect 
seeing him leap five-and-twenty feet in the hall of arms, 
but that was nothing to this moat, which, if it be an 
inch, must span nine yards with scarcely a resting-place 
for the point of a toe to spring from — ^to say nothing 
of a run. Tu Dieu ! if it he the Seigneur Crichton, and 
he be not the devil, he has had a narrow escape of it 
to-night, in more ways than one ; for had he passed 
through any gate of the Louvre, instead of down that 
breakneck wsdl, he had encountered the dagger of Man- 
revert, or some of Madame Catharine's mouchards. 
Notre Dame ! if it be Crichton, I am not iony he has 
escaped, as we shall have the combat to-morrow in that 
case — ^but, peste ! why did he throw away my arque* 
buss t" 

With his vain lamentation, and his vain search for 
his gun, we shall leave the man-at-arms, and once 
more track the steps of the cavalier, who had no 
sooner gained the shelter of the houses, than he re- 
sumed Us domino. Swiftly shaping his course tlnrough 
the deserted streets, he glided along like a phantom, 
without encountering so much as a stray aergeKat of 
the guei royaU some of whom were, for the most part, 
to be met with at all hours in this frequented quarter, 
when, at the very moment he passed it, the door of a 
small tavern, the Falcon, situate where the Rue Pelican 
turns from the Rue Saint Honor6, was suddenly thrown 
open, and forth issued two roystering blades, members 
of the university, it would seem from their scholastic 
caps and garbs, who had evidently, from their gait, 
been indidging in copious libations, and were now, in 
all probability, retreating to their place of rest for the 
night 

In figure, the one was tall, light, and not without a 
certain air of dignity in his deportment. Despite its 
uncertainty, his step was light and agile as that of a 
mountaineer, and about his shoulders lights long» yel- 
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low hair depended in great profusion. The second 
scholar was more squarely and stoutly built, and moved 
forward as if urged into his present quick movement 
by the energy of his companion. A small square cap 
surmounted a head of rough brown curling hair, shading 
an open manly countenance, lighted up by a keen gray 
eye, sparkling at this moment with unwonted fire. His 
whole appearance, while it betokened the possession 
of great personal strength, showed also that his vigour 
was united with a sluggish and inert temperament. 
With a step almost as heavy as that of his master, a 
huge dog plodded at his heels, bearing undoubted marks 
of his EngUsh origin. And if any doubts could be en- 
tertained as to what country either dog or master 
might belong, the student settled that question by roar- 
ing at the top of a strenuous voice the following chant 
in a tongue which requires no translation on our part to 
place it before the reaider. 

ALE AND SACK. 

L 

YouB Gaul may tipple his thin, thin wine, 
And prate of its hue and its fragrance fine, 
Shall never a drop pass throat of mine 

Again— ^again ! 

His claret is meager, (but let that pass,) 
I can't say much for his hippocras, 
And never more will I fill my glass 

With cold Champagne^r 

IL 

But froth me a fiaffon of English ale, 
Stout, and old, and as amber pale. 
Which heart and head will alike assail^- 

A1&— ale be mine f 

Or brew me a pottle of sturdy sack, ' 

Sherris and spice, with a toast to its back, 
And need shall be none to bid me attack 

That drink divine'! 

The reader will, we imagine, have been at no losv 
to discover in thesei students our somewhat neglected 
friends Ogilvy and Blount. To the cavalier alto they 
would appear to be ecjually well known, for he instantly 
joined them, addressing the former by his name. 

18 
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Ogilvy at once came to a halt, uttering an ezclaHn- 
tion of delight and astonishment. 

*^ You are fortunately encountered, Jasper," said the 
cavalier ; ** you can serve me." 

" Show me but how !" exclaimed Ogilvy — •* my arm 
shall second your wishes.^* 

*' If your head have discretion enough to guide it, I 
am assured it will " returned the cavalier; **but the en- 
terprise on which I am bent requires coolness as weH 
as courage, and you were better able to assist me had 
your libations been poured from the fountain rather than 
from the wine flask." 

'* Our libations have been poured forth in honour of 
the victor of the University of Paris — of the Admirable 
Crichton," returned Ogilvy, somewhat reproaichfully— 
**and if blame is to be attached to our carouse, he who 
is the cause of it must be content to bear the burden. 
My pulse beats quick, Uis true, but my brain is calm 
enough — and if need be, I will plunge into the first well 
we encounter on our road." 

*' And I," said Blount, *' have little to observe, noble 
sir, except that I will follow you wherever you list to 
lead me. The wines I have swallowed — as sour as 
Flemish beer, with (Heaven save the mark !) your hon- 
oured name upon my lips ; and the stupifying herbe a la 
reine, as these Frenchmen call their tobacco leaves, 
which I have puffed away, may have muddled my intel- 
lects : but they have not extinguished my courage. I 
can, if need be, put some guard upon my tongue, hav- 
ing no great fancy for talking at any time. And I can 
still (I would fain hope) wield staff or sword, as occa- 
sion may require, to some purpose. But if I should fail 
in m3r devoir, there is a follower at my heels, whose 
brain is at all seasons as bright as my own ; who is no 
toper ; and who will serve you loyally, tooth and nail. 
What, hoi Druid!" 

A deep-toned growl from the dog answered his mas- 
ter's call. 

" Brave dog," said the cavalier^ patting the animal's 
leathern side ; " would thou couldst go with me !" 

" By Saint Dunstan ! he shall go with you, if you de- 
sire it, noble sir," rejoined Blount. 

" Will he leave, then, his master 1" asked the cava- 
lier, incredulously. 

**He vhH do aught he bids him," answered Blount 
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^ Here, sirrah ;'* and stopping for an instant, he mut- 
tered somewhat in Di'uid's ear, accompanying his inti- 
mation with an emphatic jesture, perfectly intelligible, 
it would seem, to the dog, who instantly quitted his side« 
and attached himself to that of the cavalier. ''He will 
not quit you now till I recall him," said Blount, v Druid 
knows his duty as well as the most trusty retainer." 

** His sagacity is indeed wonderfu V said the cavalier, 
"and r thank you for your confidence in trusting me 
with so valued a friend. But 1 pray you to recall your 
boon. The risk I run is imminent.*' 

** 1 have given you my dog as a gage, noble sir," re- 
turned Blount, firmly ; " and I may as well throw my 
own life into the bargain, seeing that I would almost as 
soon part with one as the other. 1 give you both, 
therefore, freely. Be the result of this adventure — 
whither tending, to what concerning, I know not — what 
it may, it matters not; my prayers are soon said; my 
tenure to this world is but slight ; and I have never yet 
heard of the danger I would not confront : in which re- 
spect 1 am somewhat of honest Druid's opinion, who 
holds all antagonists unworthy of his teeth who will 
not rouse his ire ; and who will not turn his back on any 
beast that ever walked. Lead on, sir. I have that 
within me that prompts me to be doing." 

** And you, Jasper Ogilvy 1" 

A tight grasp of the cavalier's hand was all Ogilvy's 
answer. 

'* Enough," said the cavalier, hastening forward. 

And as they proceeded with the same rapid pace as 
heretofore, the mask briefly developed his project. 

'' And so the Geloso, whom that assassin Spaniard 
stabbed, turns out to be a girl after all," said Ogilvy. 
*' By Saint Andrew ! the interest I felt in her behalf is 
not so unaccountable as I conceived it to be. Right 
gladly will I lend a hand to her deliverance from this 
cursed astrologer's roost, and from her persecutor. I 
marvelled much to see you in that mask and guise, but 
now 'tis all explained. You are in the right to under- 
take her rescue ; and were none other to be found, I 
would alone attempt it. A maiden ! — ^by my troth 'tis 
passing strange !" 

" Not so strange, Friend Jasper," remarked the Eng- 
lishman, laughing, ''as the change which this meta- 
morphosis, in point of sex, appears to have wrought in 
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thy fentinients. This moming thoa hadst a holy hor- 
ror, worthy of John Knox himself, of ever3rthing sa- 
▼onring of a player. Now, when a pair of bright eyes 
stare thee in the (ace, thoa carest not to avow thine 
errors. Ah ! I fear thoa art fallen into the wiles of the 
enemy. Tl^ose dark locks and dark eyes are but 
snares, Jasper, and her calling is a vain one.** 

''Tosh," returned Ogilvy, '*my abomination of her 
calling is not a whit diminished. And if I hare ex- 
pressed any concern respecting her, it is because — ^ 

'* She finds favour in thine eyes — I am at no loss to 
perceive it,*' rejoined the Englishman. 

^ No such thing,'' answered Ogilvy, sharply ; ** and if 
you repeat that assertion, Master Bloont, I shall think 
you desire to put an intentional a£Eront upon me. I 
repeat, I care not for the girL Of a verity, she hoA 
charms. But what of that! Marian Graham, to whom 
I plighted my troth, hath a far sweeter smile, though 
her eyes may not be so bright, or her tresses so near 
rival to the raven's wing. I care not for her — nay, now 
I bethink me of her calling, were it not the pleasure 
of my patron and friend that I should accompany him 
upon this adventure, she. might even tarry with Rug- 

geri in his tower, for any effort I would make to re- 
ase her." 

" Your want of interest in her occasions some slight 
discrepancy in your sentiments, Jasper," returned Blount, 
laughing. *' But since you find the matter irksome, leave 
it to us, and return to the Ecossais. We will accom- 
plish the adventure alone, I warrant you." 

«< No !" exclaimed Ogilvy, impatiently, *' it shall never 
be said — " 

And he was proceeding with some warmth, when his 
speech was cut short by the cavalier, who addressed 
him with some coolness : ** It was not without reason, 
Jasper, that I told thee thy tongue was scarcely under 
the control of thy reason. I may not accept of thy as- 
sistance, if I am to purchase it at the hazara of failure." 

Thus rebuked, the choleric Scot held his peace, and 
the party moved on for some moments in silence. 

Arrived within the Rue des Deux Ecus, at that time 
shadowed by the tall trees which formed the avenues 
and ^oves of Catharine's stately gardens, the cavaUer, 
pointing out the high belvidere, of vast Psdladian struc- 
ture, constituting the H6tel de la Reine, now distinctly 
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defined against the fleecy clouds of the moonlit sky, 
exclaimed, " You now behold the castle of the enchant- 
ress. 1 have not disguised the peril you will incur by 
entering it. Will you go on V 

Both answers were in the affirmative. The party, 
therefore, turned the corner of the palace, and entering 
the adjoining Rue du Four, along one side of which its 
lofty walls ran, the principal front of the magnificent 
building, and its grand portal, erected by Bullan, upon 
the model of the Famese Palace at Caprarola, (upon 
which an immense shield of marble displayed the bla- 
zon ancf cipher of the queen- mother,) were at once 
brought into view. In that still hour, and in that mys- 
terious light, there was something ominous in the ap- 
pearance of the gigantic building which stood before 
them. Perhaps in no instance was the superstition of 
Catharine's character more strongly evincea than in the 
construction of this proud bat needless palace — need- 
less, we say, because she had already expended vast 
sums upon the erection of the Tuileries, having after 
her husband's death abandoned the Tournelles, when 
terrified by the predictions of her astrologers, who 
foretold that she would perish in some plate bearing 
the name of Saint Germain ; and the Tuileries unfor- 
tunately happening to be in the parish of Saint Germain 
TAuxerrois — for this idle reason only did she abandon 
the glorious edifice of her own construction, and at an 
infinitude of trouble, accompanied by prodigious out- 
lays, required when her exhausted funds could ill brook 
such wanton expenditure, together with the seculariza- 
tion of an abbey and the overturning of a nunnery, (Les 
Filles Penitentes,) for which purposes she had to pro- 
cure bulls from the pope ; on this account alone, we 
say, did she proceed to cumber the ground with this 
huge structure — not a stone of which is now left stand- 
ing, with the exception of the column or observa- 
tory attached to its courts, towards which building we 
are shortly about to repair, and shall then more partic- 
ularly describe. It may not, perhaps, be here alto- 
gether out of place to mention, as a sequel to the 
story, a circumstance which has been much dwelt upon 
by the supporters of judicial astrology, and which would 
almost seem to verify the prophecy of her soothsayer, 
viz. that Catharine, notwithstanding all her precau- 
lions, eventually expired in the arms of jSo^it^ Gemwin 
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FaTim* bishop of Nazareth, chief confessor to her son 
Henri III. 

Our party now approached the grand portal we have 
described, before which was arrayed a guard of some 
half a dozen musketeers with their sergeant at their 
head — the royal blazon upon their doublets glimmering 
in the moonlight — who placed their long musketoons 
in their rests and blew their lighted tow matches as 
they drew nigh ; while the sergeant, in a loud tone, 
commanded a halt. 

A brief parley ensued. But perceiving the queen's 
glove, displayed upon the cap of the cavalier,^he ser- 
geant immediately drew his men aside, and suffered 
them to pass. The gate was unbarred at their sum- 
mons, and as the porter somewhat slowly performed 
his office, the following exclamation from the sergeant 
reached the ears pf the cavalier and his companions : 
*' Ventrebleu ! Chopin — we have a strange night of it. 
We are sent here to prevent Ruggieri^s escape, and it 
seems as if he had called all the fiends in Tartarus to 
his aid. First comes that Mask and seeks admittance : 
we refuse him. Anon he comes again with a crew of 
imps blacker than himself, demanding the deliverance 
of a player girl. Then, ibr a third time he appears, 
with the king's signet, which we dare not disobey — and 
gains admission, with his comrades. Well ! no sooner 
do we think we are rid of him, than, by Proteus ! here 
he is again, with a couple of familiars m the shape of 
scholars, and a dog the like of which I never saw be- 
fore. Le diable m'emporte ! if I can understand it 
One thing is clear, he has got the queen^s license, and so 
we must not say him nay, but he must have the devil's 
watchword if he would return again, for, by Holy Pe- 
ter ! he comes not forth without a bullet to try the 
proof of his pourpoint." 

" Heard you not that !" whispered the cavalier. " Our 
foe is beforehand with us. Not a moment is to be 
lost." 

The porter started as he beheld the mask, and invol- 
untarily placed his hand before his eyes to ascertain 
whether or not his vision deceived him. He bowed, 
however, to the ground, as he recognised the ensign of 
the queen-mother, and the next moment the party found 
themselves within the courtyard of the palace. 

Before them stretched a smooth parterrei» in the midst 
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of which, bathed in the moonlight, glimmered a lovely 
statue of the queen of love, the workmanship of the 
famous sculptor Jean Goujon, the restorer of the art in 
his own country, and sumamed the Phidias of France, 
who perished, it is said, by the hands of Charles IX., 
at the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. But it was not 
to gaze on this ndiracle of art that the cavalier now 
paused. Neither was it to admire the gorgeous and 
illuminated windows of Catharine's imbowered chapel 
— the then wonder of Paris — to listen to the choral 
hymn resounding from its shrines, and breaking the 
midnight stillness aroun(f them — ^nor to note the majestic 
towers of Saint Eustache, which commanded the spot 
whereon they stood. Pointing out a tall column which 
might be discerned spiring from out a grove that skirted 
an extensive esplanade, and indicating the path that 
led to it through the gardens of the palace, the cav- 
alier was about to quit his companions, when Ogil- 
Ty's quick eye detected figures gliding at some distance 
from them among the trees. ''They are yonder, by 
Saint Andrew !" exclaimed the Scot — ** there is yet 
time." 

Scarcely had the words escaped him ere the cavalier 
disappeared; and the two scholars instantly commenced 
a pursuit of the figures they had descried. Druid re- 
garded his master wistfully for a moment, but receiving 
a fresh command from him to that effect, put himself 
upon the track of the cavalier. 

The doors of the hotel were opened to the cavalier's 
summons. Not a word was exchanged between him 
and the ushers, from one of whom he received a torch. 
Alone he passed through a magnificent hall, the ceiling 
of which was decorated with exquisite frescoes — as- 
cended a vast staircase of carved oak, and entered a 
long and glorious gallery crowded with trophies and 
panoplies collected by the chivalrous Henri II., and 
streaming with painted glass ^ blushing with blood of 
queens and kings." This gallery he swiftly traversed, 
and finally reached a recess, within which, as Catharine 
had informed him, were placed three bronze statues. 
Touching the spear of the central figure, it yielded to 
his pressure, disclosing a dark and tortuous passage, 
into which the cavalier unhesitatingly plunged. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THB I.ABOEATOET. 



"Farca^AiL Bat I faa^ tnveUed in the eekadal sfilMrei^ know tte 

mgi»,9DdibepLuieu,Mnd tbeir Dames— can jod^ of moCMDsarect 
anid retiognde ; of sextJes. quadrales, tnnes, and opposatkns, finj 
txigODS, ^d aquatical tn^oos." — Coxcbktk. ' ' ' 



Lbatdig the caralier to pursue his subfterraiieaii psth 
alone, we shall endeaTOur, in the mean time, to gife 
fhe reader some idea of the singular seene that awaited 
his arriTal in the laboratory of the astrologer. 

Let him picture to himself a high Tanlted chamber, 

Slindhcal in shape, massiTe in construction, dongeoo- 
e in aspect. Let him darken its gray granite waOs 
with smoke— erect within it four pila^ers, and decorate 
the fluted shafts of each with crowns, fleurs-de-lis, 
broken mirrors, boms of abundance, and with the let- 
ters c and Jl^. interlaced and surrounded with love- 
knots, devices emblematical of the widowhood and 
queenly state of the builder of the turret. Let him 
next place within each subdivision of the wall, created 
by these piUars, talismanic effigies of superstitious im- 
port ; and lest his fancy should not be wild or extrava- 
gant enough to supply sculptures sufficiently grotesque, 
we will endeavour to give some direction to his fancy. 
In the first compartment, then, let him imagine *'a 
kingly and a crowned shape" seated astride upon an 
eagle ; grasping in one hand a thunderbolt, and in the 
other a sceptre ; while a female figure, beaked like the 
ibis, holds to his gaze an enchanted mirror. Let him 
surround this group with hieroglyphics and cabalistic 
characters, and engrave beneath fQagiri : the intelligence 
of Saturn. In the next compartment let hijn place an- 
other female shape of rare beauty, with dishevelled 
hair, grasping in the right hand a serpent, and in the 
left a singularly formed knife— let him encircle this 
medallion with Hebrew and Chaldaic sentences, and in- 
scribe at the head lUHemel, the spirit of Venus ; and at 
the feet ^smoHel, one of the twelve angelic governors 
of the celestial signs. We may add, also, that these 
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talismans, esteemed of sovereign virtue, and of power 
to aid in the acquisition of mystical lore, were com- 
posed of divers metals, molten when the constellations 
presiding over the nativity of the qu,een, by whose com- 
mand they were fabricated, held sway ; and were sol- 
dered together with human gore and the blood of goats. 
The third compartment is occupied by a group yet more 
fantastical. Here may be seen an altar of ivory, against 
which is placed a crimson cushion sustaining a huge 
crucifix of silver enclosing a lesser cross of ebony. On 
either side stands a satyr wrought in bronze, each sup- 
porting his rugged person with a club, and bearing upon 
nis shoulder a vase of pure and shining crystal, con- 
taining some unknown drugs, destined, it would appear, 
for some impious oblation to the Evil One at the cele- 
bration of the sorcerer's sabbath. 

Within the fourth and last compartment some mys- 
tery is evidently shrouded beneath the close-drawn folds 
of a thick and gloomy curtain. 

Ruggieri^s laboratory would have been incomplete 
had it wanted what, in the jargon of hermetic philoso- 

Shy, would be termed the keeper of secrets, the pro- 
ucer of immortal fire, the athanor, or furnace. But it 
did not want this indispensable accompaniment to an 
alchymist's study. Behold it ! — ^in shape round, as di- 
rected by the formula of the science, capped and winged, 
on either side with a thin tube, with door and window, 
brazen plate, mattress, and cucurbite complete. Upon 
the furnace door this profane application of the sacred 
text has been made: ** Quarite, qucerite et invenietis, pul- 
sate et aperietur vobis,^* Around the square pane of the 
little wmdow is traced the following enigmatical in- 
scription, the solution of which we shall leave to the 
reader's ingenuity : — 

Nunc dimlttis Super undamenta 
Fundamenta Super verba mea 
Verba mea Super diligam te 
Diligam te Super attendite. 

Upon the tripod of secrets within this philosophical atha- 
nor is placed a gourd-shaped bolt-headed glass vessel, her- 
metically sealed, and filled with a red fluid, the label of 
which purports it to be lac virginis. Next to this stands 
another cucurbite, plunged in balneo, containing a specific 
prepared according to the recipes of Flamel, Artephius, 
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PoRtanus, and Zacharius for the cure of all astral dis- 
eases. Affixed to the copper vessel, denominated Saint 
Mary^s Bath, in which this bolt head is deposited, we 
find the following inscription :— 

Maria mira sonat 
Quae nobis talia donat 
Gummis cum binis 
Fugitivum fugit ioimis 
Horis in trims, 
Tria vinclat fortia finis 
Fiiia Piutonis 
Consortia jungit amoris.*' 

On the floor near the furnace is strewn all the heteroge- 
neous lumber proper to the retreat of an adept ; to wit, 
earth, metals, *' vitriol, sal-tartar, argaile, alkali," gums, 
oils, retorts, alembics, *' crosslets, crucibles, and cucur- 
bites/' Nor must we omit a slab of black marble, oa 
which are deposited certain drugs and small vials, to- 
gether with a vizard of glass, a circumstance sufficiently 
attesting the subtle and deadly nature of the tinctures 
sometimes extracted by the inmate of the chamber. 
Having thus put the reader in possession of the features 
of the room, we shall now place before him its occu- 
pants. 

At a table, quaint and grotesque in its character as 
the rest of the furniture of the apartment, lighted by 
the dull red flame of a silver lamp, furnished with an 
hourglass and a scull, with a mystical scroll stretched 
but before him, and apparently buried in deep calcula- 
tions in a high-backed oaken chair, wrought with the 
saqie bizarre devices as the table, sat an old man in a 
black velvet garb with flowing sleeves— whose livid 
countenance and bald furrowed brow, clothed with a 
velvet scuUcap, proclaimed him to be the presiding in- 
fluence of this wierd abode, the adept, astrologer, and 
sorcerer Ruggieri. Beside the magician sat another 
stately figure, in whose haughty, imperious demeanour 
and proud brow the reader, we apprehend, will have no' 
difficulty in recognising the queen-mother. Catharine's 
yf^s indeed a physiognomy not easily to be forgotten. 

*f Even such a forehead did the Medici 
Of Florence boast."* 

* Bw JoDsoa, 
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Underneath the table, and. almost appearing with his 
broad, hunched shoulders to lend it support, glared 
the dwarf Elberich; his red luminous eyes sparkling 
like phosphoric coruscations in the gloom. Notliing of 
the mannikin^s swart and shapeless figure could be 
discerned in the obscurity beyond the outline, which 
resembled that of a grizzly bear. But his hand would 
seem to grasp the wheel of some hidden machinery, 
serving to raise a trapdoor, carefully contrived within 
the floor of the turret. At the dwarf's feet was rolled, 
what appeared to be a round furry ball, but which in 
reality was a small black cat, of the civet species : an 
animal held in great request by the ancient necroman- 
cers for the confection and perfection of various charms : 
a certain pebble lodged beneath its tongue being sup- 
posed to confer the gift of vaticination. 

At the moment when we raise the curtain of this 
picture for the reader^s inspection, the group we have 
portrayed was silent and motionless. Ruggieri pur- 
sued his calculations with earnest zeal ; and the pro- 
gress of his studies was watched with intense interest 
by the queen-mother. The dwarf remained immova- 
ble as an ebon image. Nothing but the flashing of his 
eyeballs betokened animation. 

Suddenly a sharp musical ring was heard vibrating in 
the air like the sound produced by a glass vessel acci- 
dentally stricken. The queen-mother raised her eyes 
and fixed them upon a curiously contrived astrological 
instrument, placed on a stand in her immediate vicinity. 
Framed according to the instructions delivered by the 
star-wise seers of antiquity, this machine represented 
seven figures — symbolical of the planets (whom Mercu- 
rius Trismegistus calls the seven governors of the world) 
— wrought with infinite labour and cost when each ar- 
chetypal orb was in ascendance, of the most precioas 
stones, earths, and metals, supposed to be under its es- 
pecial influence. The figure upon which Catharine's 
gaze was now turned was that of an armed man of rud- 
diest brass, mounted upon a lion of the same metal, 
grasping iji his right hand a naked sword, and in his 
left a trunkless head, carved in a bloodstone. Upon 
the helm of this martial image flamed a beryl ; and in 
its slow ascent, the weapon within its grasp coming in 
contact with a bell-shaped glass above it, had given the 
alarum we have mentioned. 
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" The Mask comes not,^ exclaimed Catharine, regard- 
ing the image with some dismay. *' Bright Jove hath 
no more dominion — we are now under the rule of fiery 
Mayors, a planet of malignant aspect towards us." 

" True, my daughter," relumed the astrologer. " And 
see, the red orb ascends within the second face of Aries. 
Would we had arrived ere this conjunction had oc- 
curred ! Our scheme will scarcely prosper." 

** Say not so, father," replied Catharine, confidently. 
** If Crichton perish we shall have achieved much to- 
wards its accomplishment. And when did thy tinctures 
or Maurevert's poniard fail us V^ 

^ If the blow be dealt, or the potion swallowed, never, 
my daughter, but—" 

** But what, father 1 Why these misgivings 1" 

" The heavenly configurations presage danger to this 
Scot, not aeath," answered the astrologer, gravely. 
** For, though in his horoscope the giver of life meets 
with the interficient at this hour ; though the lord of the 
fourth house is in conjunction with the lord of the as- 
cendant in Aries, within the orbs of a square of Saturn; 
and Capricorn descends upon the cusp of the eighth ; yet 
there are other strong and countervailing signs. He 
may escape us, daughter." 

•« Ha !" exclaimed Catharine. 

** Methinks I see his star still shining in the heayens," 
continued Ruggieri : *' majestic and serene it traverses 
the skies. A halo oX glory surrounds it. Malignant 
and cross aspects dart their baneful rays athwart its 
track. In vain they scowl. It still pursues its course 
in splendour undisturbed." 

** Doth thine art tell thee thisi" demanded Catharine, 
impatiently. 

** My silent and unerring counsellors thus admonish 
me, my daughter," replied the astrologer; *'I am but 
their interpreter." 

^ Say on, then," continued Catharine, coldly. 

*' The star hath become a meteor," returned Ruggieri. 
** Its lustre is blinding." 

** What morel" 

'* I gaze again. The heavens are void and dark : the 
meteor that dazzled me has sunk — ^the star of Crich- 
ton set for ever." 

'* And when will this occur t" 

^ Ere half a lustre shall have elapsed, my daughter." 
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'* So long ! and how will his doom be accomplished t^ 

** The sign is fiery, and Satnm the afflicting planet,'^ 
returned the astrologer. ** Within his leaden sphere 
Hjlech is cadent. The native will perish by the edge 
of the sword." 

** And if thy unerring counsellors tell thee thus much 
concerning this Scot, what import do they bring touch* 
ing thine own fate V 

'* Shall I erect a scheme, my daughter T' 
■ ''It were needless," returned the queen-mother* 
sternly ; ** I will read it for thee. Thy destiny is linked 
with that of Crichton : or he or thou wilt perish. If 
he survive the night, the stake will be thy portion on 
the morrow ; I will not stretch forth my hand, as here- 
tofDre, to redeem thee from the wheel." 

*♦ My gracious mistress ! — ^" 

** If the heavenly influence fail thee, wrest aid from 
darker powers. Summon to thy assistance by potent 
Bpells, such as thou boastest to have won from thy 
magical lore, a demon, like that which served the wise 
Oanlan; and bid him smite thine enemy. For, by my 
soul, if Crichton live to annihilate my projects, thy 
ashes shsdl be strewed by the winds over the place de 
Grdve, ere night once again draw her veil over this 
city !" 

"The gnome who served the wise physician* you 
have named," replied Ruggieri, firmly, ** had not power 
over life. Jerome Cardan could foresee, but not avert ; 
and yet he was well versed in the language of the stars. 
When he foretold that your august spouse, Henri II., 
was menaced with a fearful and sudden death, he could 
not unfold the means of its avoidance ; neither could 

* Of thi« remarkable incliiridaal, wbcwe life, replete with incident 
and adventure, is in itself a romance of vivid interest ; whose claims 
to be ranked as a philosopher, or to be derided as a pretender, have 
never been fairly adjustea ; whose additions to the science of mathe- 
matics were large and unquestionable ; and whose genius and eccen- 
Uicities affoid ^undent scope for metaphysical speculation, we are 
happy to state that an adequate biography is on the eve of appear- 
ance. Emanating from the pen of an accomplished scholar^ (of whose 
peculiar ability to grapple with the difficulties, and to elucidate the 
subtleties of this subject ; of whose learning to illustrate, foncy to 
decorate, and historical information to authenticate his memoir, we 
might say more, did we think any eulogium necessary,) this L^e > 
and TVmM ofjerdme Cardan will, we are assured, leave little to be 
desired. It remains only to add« that the authorship of the woik 
rests with James Crossley, Esq., of Manchester. 

Vol. I.— K 19 
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his art turn aside the fatal lance of Montgomeiy. The 
end of the iUastrious monarch was decreed on high. 
And when my long communing with the celestial intel- 
ligences informs me that your own great career will 
close within the limits of Saint Germain, I can do no 
more than point to the term of destiny. It is not 
enough that your majesty has abandoned the Tournelles 
and Tuileries, nor that you abstain from setting foot 
within the district bearing that name ; your destiny will 
infallibly be accompUshed, despite your precautions. I 
have promised you length of days, power, and dominion ; 
and my prognostications will be fulfilled. But the means 
of their fulfUment rests with myself. I have shown yoa 
how your dominion may be maintained, your power ex- 
tended, and by what means length of days may be en- 
sured. If I perish, your honours, your rule, your sway 
over the king, your power will depart from you, and 
moulder like a wormeaten truncheon into dust. De- 
liver me to my enemies, and ere a week have elapsed, 
I predict that Louise de Vaudemont will have absolute 
sway over her husband^s affections. Joyeuse will be 
in power, the League destroyed. Guise and his parti- 
sans, who indirectly aid your schemes, crushed, Henri 
of Navarre and the Huguenots will regain their strength 
in Paris, and your majesty will be without a party, and 
perchance in exile with your son the Due d'Alen9on. 
These results, which I foresee, my skill enables me to 
averts and when my dust whitens the pavement of the 
Place de Grdve, and your foes exult in your downfall, 
you will then call to mind my warning.** 

Catharine uttered a single exclamation of cfispleasure, 
but she offered no interruption to the astrologer. 

**To summon a spirit of darkness were matter of 
little difficulty,'* continued Ruggieri, who had entirely 
regained his confidence, *'to him who possesses the treas- 
ured hieroglyphics of Nicholas Flamel — who can draw 
the names of the evil angels from Holy Writ, as did the 
learned Hebrew mecubals — who can search the ancient 
Chaldean sages for a genius in the rays of Sol or Luna 
— who understands the characters aiMl seals of spirits, 
the kingly writing of the Malachim, that which is 
termed by the soothsayers of the East * The passing of 
the river,* and the Notariacon of the cabalists. But a 
spirit invoked without due preparation, like the extrac- 
tion by yon athanor of the argent vive, in which strange 
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eolonra, called out of season, endanger the magisteriuniy 
may, in lieu of assistance, bring destruction. Never* 
theless, if your majesty desires it, I will prepare to raise 
a phantasm, proceeding according to the directions of 
ApoUonius, Triphontus, Albertus, and Raimundus Lui- 
lius, and shall make use of the signs given by the wise 
l*orphyrius in his occult treatise De Responns,^* 

** We do not desire such evidence of thy skiU,^ re- 
turned Catharine, coldly. ^ Choose some more conve- 
nient season for thy consultations with the powers of 
darkness. We would not have our own soul placed in 
jeopardy by such unhallowed intercourse. But if thou 
hast, in truth, a familiar spirit who serves thee, he 
should have guarded thee against thine enemy. Crich- 
ton should never have found entrance here." 

'* Crichton obtained admittance by stratagem, gracious 
madame. I was at the moment engaged in tending the 
wounds of the Gelosa, and Elberich for the first time 
negiectefd his trust. The Scot had seized the image 
and the scroll ere I could prevent him, or destroy them.** 

** And by his acquaintance with the character of that 
scroll, he is master of all our intrigues with the Guise 
and the Bourbon — of our communication with his holi<* 
Bess, and above all, of the hidden purport of our mis- 
sion to Mantua.'* 

** He is, madame.** 

" And he is aware of this Mask's connection with our 
plot— of the part which he was destined to play in aid- 
ing our son, the Duo d'Alen^on, to the throne of his 
brother Henri — all this thou hadst set down in thy ac- 
cursed document.'* 

'* It were vain to attempt to disguise my inadvertence 
from your majesty — I had done so." 

**< And by consequence, he is acquainted with the name 
and rank of this Mask.** 

** Unquestionably, madame." 

** And does our name — mark me, Ruggieri — ^answer, 
and equivocate not— doe9 our name, we say, appear in 
connection with that of our son the Due d'Alen9on in 
the plot for Henri*li^ dethronements* 

'' No, madame,** returned Ruggieri, boldly. 

** Art thou sure of this t" 

** As of my existence." 

** Cosmo Ruggieri, thou hast sealed thine own fate.** 

^ How. madame t" 

K2 
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^ The king requires a victim. We must make a vir- 
tue of necessity. Justice must ^ke its course on the 
morrow." 

^ And your majesty will surrender me to the tribunal T 

** If Henri demand it, I cannot offer resistance.** 

<* Have you reflected on the consequences of such a 
step, madamer* returned Ruggieri, with sullen au- 
dacity. 

** The consequences— ha !" 

'' The question may enforce strange truths from me.** 

" Who will credit an accusation from thee — and against 
ii»— if written proof exist not t'* 

The furrows upon Ruggieri's sallow brow were wrin- 
kled into a bitter smile. 

'* But if written proof should exist, madame — ^if I can 
produce your own despatches — subscribed with your 
proper hand — sealed with your proper signet V* 

" Ha !'* 

** If I can exhibit your own confessions that you 
have poisoned two of your sons, and are now conspiring 
to dethrone a third — what appearance will the charge 
assume then, madame t** 

^*Hast thou not destroyed our letters 1** demanded 
Catharine, trembUng with wrath-— '* but no— -no— *ti8 
false— thou triflest with us." 

"Behold them!" cried Ruggieri, drawing a packet 
from his bosom. 

. ^Traitor!** exclaimed Catharine; *'thou hast pre- 
served those papers to betray me." 

** No, madame," replied Kuggieri — " but to protect 
myself. I have served your majesty faithfully. I have 
betrayed no trust confided in me : and the rack shall 
tear me limb from limb ere it shall wrest word from 
me to your dishonour. Deliver me to Henri's tribunal. 
Surrender me to the Chambre Ardente — and do so fear- 
lessly. Here are your papers.'* 

** I was indeed misti^en in thee, Ruggieri. While 
aught of power remains to me, not a h£r of thy head 
shall be injured.** 

" I have ever found you a noble and a generous mis- 
tress,** replied the crafty astrologer, respectfully kissing 
the hand which Catharine extended to him. 

** Commit this packet to the flames, my loyal servant," 
said Catharine; *4t may fall into other and less loyal 
bands than thine»" 
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** Before I do so, will it please your majesty to exam* 
ine its contents V* returned Ruggieri. ** There are cer- 
tain papers which you may not choose to have de- 
stroyed." 

^ We know of nothing we should care to preserve," 
said Catharine, musing; ** speak if there be aught we 
call not to mind, good father." 

** Among other matters, that packet contains the proofs 
of Esclairmonde's birth, whicn may be needful, should 
your majesty ever reinstate the fortunes of her house— 
or use her as a hostage against the Protestant party." 

** True — ^true," rephed Catharine ; " give them to me 
— these proofs are needed now. I must lay them before 
Henri. I must reveal to him the secret of her birth. 
I observed to-night that he looked with eyes of devotion 
upon the demoiselle. Thy enchantments have wrought 
upon him in a quarter where 'twas least expected. 1 
must caution him against further advances." 

''Ahreman grant your caution come not too late, 
madame," said Ruggieri ; *' his majesty is greatly enam- 
oured ; and he hath a rival, moreover, to give a spur to 
his passion." 

" A rival !" exclaimed the queen-mother ; " who has 
dared to approach our protegee in the character of a 
lover ?" 

" He who dares everything." 

" Thou canst not allude to Crichton 1" 

'*I have his majesty^s assurance that the accursed 
Scot is her favoured suitor," returned Ruggieri. 

'' Insolent !" exclaimed Catharine ; ** and yet I might 
have guessed as much from Marguerite's vindictive 
ravings, with which I thought Esclairmonde^s name was 
strangely coupled." 

** His majesty has, no doubt, carried his design into 
«xecution^ and roused the suspicions of the Queen of 
Navarre," returned the astrologer; "he threatened as 
much in my hearing." 

** Doubtless he hath done so," answered Catharine ; 
** and if jealousy befriend us with Marguerite, little more 
is to be feared from Crichton. On that score we need 
eptertain no further apprehension. Thy vial was in- 
trusted to her." 

'• To Marguerite !" exclaimed Ruggieri, uneasily. 

** Upon a solemn pledge, which she dares not diso* 
bey. Be tranquil — Crichton will trouble us no moie." 

X9* 
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*< A woman's will may waver," muttered Ruggii 
'* of all your sex, your majesty is the only one I have 
met with possessing firmness of purpose." 

At this mstant a sound was heard within the wall of 
the apartment, as if a key turned within the wards of a 
lock. 

'* He comes !" ejaculated Catharine, joyfully — '* all is 
well." 

And the next moment a door, so carefully concealed 
within the masonry of the turret as to be wholly undis- 
tinguishable, was thrown open, and the masked cavalier 
stood before them. A huge dog followed at his heels. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THS INCANTATION. 

** Toulez foas en 4tre conTaincu tout k rheure (reprit 2e comte) 
sans tant de f&^ns ? le m'en vas faire venil- les Sylphes de Cardan, 
▼ous entendrez de leur propre bouche ce quits sent, et ce que je tods 
«n ay appris."— Ls Comtk de Gabalis. QuairUnu Entretien, 

A C0UBTK0U8 greeting passed between the cavalier and 
the queen-mother; but unequivocal symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction were exhibited by the dwarf and his feline 
companion at Druid's intrusion into their domain. Bris* 
tling, spitting, and erecting her back, the cat, like an en- 
raged virago, seemed prepared to attack the stranger 
with tooth and talon, while the dwarf, no less offended, 
searched about for some more formidable weapon of 
offence. Druid, however, taking up his position at the 
feet of his new master, treated these hostile demon- 
strations with disdain and indifference, keeping his glow- 
ing eyes fixed upon the movements of the astrologer, 
^ in whom he appeared to recognise an enemy. 

Catharine's first inquiries from the cavalier were, 
whether he had been present at the royal supper; and 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, she continued her 
ifiterrogations — "And your adversary was there like- 
wise," asked she — ^" was he not ?" 

^ He was, madame," answered the mask. 
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** Did he occupy the seat wont to be reserved for him 
by our daughter Marguerite t** demanded Catharine, 
eagerly. 

^The Cheyalier Crichton was placed next to the 
Queen of Navarre/* returned the mask^ 

"And she — she pledged him — did you observe so 
much, signor 1" 

^ I saw the wine poured out. I heard your daughter's 
whispered pledge. Crichton raised the cup to his 
lips—" 

** Now, the Virgin be praised !" exclaimed Catharine, 
triumphantly—" that draught has rendered him immor- 
tal. Ruggieri, the stars have deceived thee. Thine 
horoscope was falise. Thy potion hath been swallowed. 
Our enemy is removed. Sir Mask, you are right wel- 
come. You bring us glad tidings. We promised you 
you should learn more of Crichton's fate when you 
came hither. That cup—" 

" Was poisoned," rejoined the mask. " I know it, 
madame." 

** Ha ! — ^was its effect so sudden % Is he, then, dead ?" 

« He lives." 

" Lives !" 

" A jewel within his ring gave him timely warning 
of his danger. The deadly potion passed not his lips." 

** Confusion !" exclaimed Catharine. ''But though 
the poison has failed, twenty poniards invest the Louvre 
—he cannot avoid them all." 

" Crichton has quitted the Louvre, and is yet in safety," 
returned the mask. " He has baffled the vigilance of 
your spies." 

**Mine horoscope deceived me not, you find, good 
daughter," said Ruggieri, who despite the ill success of 
their schemes could not repress his exultation at this 
supposed testimony to his astrological skill. " My ap- 
prehensions were not groundless." 

** Peace !" cried the queen-mother. " When we re- 
quested your attendance here, signor, it was to confer 
on matters of more moment than this Scot's escape, 
and we crave your pardon if we dwell too much upon 
it. We are not accustomed to defeat. Mother of 
Heaven ! it would now surprise us if this minion of 
fortune, deeming himself invincible, and puffed up by 
his success, should adventure hither and attempt the 
rescue of the Gelosa — as he vaunted he would do* in 
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the presence of oar son's assembled court. Heaven 
grant he may carry his boast into execution. But no, 
even his audacity hath its Umits.'' 

" Your desires may be gratified, madame. Crichton, 
I doubt not, will fulfil his word — ^" 

« To-night 1" 

" To-night. Are you sure he is not here already ?" 

" Signor !'' 

'* Nay, madame, the question is not irrelevant. He is 
aware of your appointment with myself — he quitted 
the Louvre in a disguise in all respects like my own — 
be has escaped your guard — ^he has vowed to attempt 
the Gelosa^s rescue — why should not I look for hioi 
here V 

'^ You forget, signor, that you alone possess our 
glove. Your enemy may have the same masquerade 
attire in all respects; but without that passport, he 
could not gain entrance to our palace.'* 

** My enemy possesses the king's signet, madame," 
returned the mask — *^ which even your guard must re- 
spect." 

** Ha ! doth he so V exclaimed Catharine ; " this is 
news indeed. Ruggieri, who waits without? What 
men-at-arms number we ? Who waits, I say, below V* 

** Some half dozen trusty blades, with a Spaniard, and 
a son of Anak, whom I have taken this night into your 
majesty's service. Knaves who fear not to use the 
stiletto ; and who have, moreover, a wrong to avenge 
upon this Scot, being some while students of the uni- 
versity." 

"Enough — summon them to our presence." Rug- 
gieri stamped upon the floor. 

" Madame," said the mask, sternly, " I am accus- 
tomed to meet my adversaries in the field — sword to 
sword. I cannot sit by and see murder done." 

** Murder!" laughed Catharine, derisively; "that 
phrase suits not with the justice of a queen. What, 
no ! Ruggieri, come they not t" 

The words had scarcely escaped her lips, when sev- 
eral dark figures ascended from the trapdoor, the bolts 
of which were withdrawn by the dwarf: and arranged 
themselves in silence before the queen. Among them 
were the reader's acquaintances, the Spanish student 
Caravaja, and the giant Loupgarou. These desperadoes 
appeared to be now in their native element ; and their 
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fierce and reckless countenances well assorted with the 
nature of the occupation for which they were now ap- 
parently destined. 

'* Get behind yon carvings,'' said Catharine, motion- 
ing to the darkling group ; *' yet stay— let him who has 
the surest dagger remain behind." 

** Por la vida del rey ! I claim that honour from your 
majesty," said Caravaja ; ** my dagger hath never failed 
me»'* 

** Let thy blow be dealt with more certainty, brag- 
gart, than was his, who this morn aimed at the same 
breast— that of the Chevaher Crichton." 

" Por Padma de mi madre !*' ejaculated the Spaniard ; 
'* is it Crichton whom your majesty — " 

^ Ha ! dost parley with us, knave t Take thy place 
above the trapdoor — strike as he ascends." 

Caravaja drew his dagger, and took the position indi- 
cated by the queen. 

** He wiU not escape us now, methinks," exclaimed 
Catharine, triumphantly. 

'* Is it possible, madame, you can witness this slaugh- 
terous deed unmoved ?" 

**You shall yourself witness our calmness. You 
know us not, signer." 

•* I hear a footstep," exclaimed Ruggieri ; " he comes." 

*' Art ready V asked the queen of the Spaniard. 

** My dagger thirsts for his blood," returned Cara- 
vaja ; *' I see the waving of a domino within the vaulted 
passage below ; it is a masked figure, your majesty — ^not 
Crichton." 

** Be silent, fool ; His he." 

'* Madame," exclaimed the mask, firmly, ** this must 
not be. No assassin's blow shall be struck while I 
stand by," 

^ Would you assist your enemy t" said Catharine, 
scornfully : *' an Italian, and forgive !" 

^ I do not ask Crichton's life of your majesty ; I see 
well you are relentless. I entreat you only to delay 
the stroke till you have confronted him with me. Seize 
him and stay his speech. But strike him not till I 
withdraw my mask." 

A terrible smile .played upon Catharine's features. 

"Though you begged this boon upon your bended 
knee," said she ; ** though my own soul were set upon 

K3 
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the issue, I would not delay my vengeance one second* 
Are you answered, signor T' 

" I am,*' replied the mask, sternly, laying his hand 
upon his sword. 

A profound silence ensued. Not a breath was drawn. 
There was something so appalling in this momently 
anticipated assassination, that the hearts of the specta- 
tors grew chill with horror, and even Ruggieri*s livid 
cheek took a more ghastly hue. Catharine alone was 
superior to this weakness of humanity. Her counte- 
nance was lighted with a glance of triumph — and she 
listened intently for the approaching footsteps. The 
sounds drew nearer, and the points of a sable feather 
could now be discovered, emerging from the trapdoor. 

Catharine motioned to Caravaja. The latter raised 
his dagger, and drew back to give more certainty to 
his stroke. The new comer slowly ascended, uttering 
an exclamation as his eye rested upon the queen and 
her companions. 

At this moment the Spaniard's weapon gleamed in 
the lampUght ; but he struck not — ^his arm was disa- 
bled Imd pinioned by the teeth of Druid, and his poniard 
rolled upon the floor. The new comer, whose attire 
and mask in all respects resembled that of the sable 
cavalier, started and looked round irresolutely. 

** Hence !" exclaimed the cavalier ; ** your plans are 
foiled — your stratagem is discovered — your life endan- 
gered — hence !" 

" My followers are within hearing,'' returned the 
mask, raising a call to his lips. 

But ere sound could be emitted, the trapdoor closed 
with a hollow clangour beneath his feet : the machinery 
having been suddenly turned, and the bolts shot into 
their sockets by the dwarf. 

Catharine arose and fixed her piercing eyes upon the 
cavalier. * 

" A moment ago we told you, signor, that you knew 
us not. Take heed you purchase not that knowledge 
somewhat too dearly. We forgive this indiscretion on 
the score of your youth — but beware how you incur our 
displeasure a second time. The proverb would tell you 
that the offender writes in sand — the offended in mar- 
ble. Our wrong is engraven in adamant. This man 
hath defied us, and by our father's head, he shall die the 
death." 
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'(What am I to understand from this, madameT' 
inquired the Mask, in a voice so exactly resembling 
that of the cavalier, that the nicest ear could not detect 
a shade of difference in the intonation, and even Catha- 
rine started at the sound. 

" Now, by our Lady of good Succour !" cried the 
queen, addressing the cavalier, " were I not assured of 
your identity, signor, I should almost doubt the evi- 
dence of my senses — the delusion is wonderful." 

" No delusion is practised on my part," returned the 
Mask, haughtily. ** Your majesty is the dupe of other 
artifice." 

'* You bear yourself boldly, messire," returned Catha- 
rine, '*but your confidence will not long avail you. 
Tear off his mask!" 

At this command of the queen, the men-at-arms, 
headed by Loupgarou, sprang from their concealment. 

" Ha ! — Saint Anthony to the rescue !— off !" cried the 
Mask, fiercely, putting himself in a posture of defence. 
" He dies, who first advances." 

" Soh ! — ^you refuse to remove your vizard," said the 
queen, " you are self-convicted, messire." 

*' To you, madame, I should not hesitate to reveal 
my features," replied the Mask, ** but before these rude 
assailants— never. You forget to whom you o£fer this 
indignity." 

'* By our soul, no — we forget itnot," returned Catha- 
rine, scornfully ; ** we offer it to one who hath openly 
defied our power — who threatened to snatch a captive 
maiden from our grasp, and who volunteered his own 
head as the price of his failure. He has failed, and 
think not we will omit the penalty." 

" Those were Crichton*s words, madame." 

"And Crichton's are the features we would un- 
mask." 

" Then let your attendants tear off hig vizard who 
stands beside you." 

" Insolent !" exclaimed the queen, ^ we trifle — upon 
him, varlets — strike first — we shall have leisure to 
peruse his lineaments afterward." 

'* Hold, miscreants," cried the cavalier, drawing his 
sword and placing himself between the Mask and the 
assailants — ^** hold or — " 

'* Your blood be upon your own head," ejaculated 
Catharine, impatiently.. '* We have already warned you*" 
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'* On one condition, madame, will I sheath my aword,** 
aaid the cavalier. 

'* If that condition be the life of Crichton, you will 
in vain propose it,*' returned Catharine. 

** I do not ask Crichton's life," rejoined the cavalier— 
** I ask you only to defer yoxu vengeance. Grant me a 
few minutes conference with your majesty, and let the 
withdrawal of my mask be the signal to your execu- 
tioners to assail their victim." 

^ Be it so," replied Catharine. 

And at a gesture from the queen, ere he could ofiiBr 
any effectual resistance, the Mask was disarmed a^d 
secured by Loupgarou and his crew, and his arms bound 
together by the leathern girdle of one of the men-at- 
arms. Caravaja by this time, not without the loss of 
much of his raiment, and somewhat of his skin, had 
liberated himself from Druid's teeth, and muttering deep 
execrations, retired crestfallen among his comrades. 
**Por la oreja sagrada de Malchos!" growled he to 
Loupgarou — *^ that hound must certainly be a wizard ! 
I may say, with old Cornelius Agrippa, * abi^ perdita bet- 
tia, qua me totum perdistV " 

** Hear me, maoame !" exclaimed the Mask, furiously, 
as soon as his choler allowed him utterance. ** I re- 
peat you are the dupe of artifice. Let both vizards be 
removed, and you will then judge between us." 

** We shall exercise our own pleasure upon that head, 
messire," returned Catharine — *'away with him, var- 
lets, to the guardroom. See that the doors are barred 
against his followers : and if rescue be attempted, tarry 
not for further orders." 

'* We understand your majesty," rephed Loupgarou, 
in a hoarse tone, inclining his enormous person towards 
the queen in such manner as a tail cedar might be bent 
by the desert blast towards some tree of meaner growth 
—the giant, we may remark, had been incontmently 
chosen (such is the reverence in which brute force and 
stature are held by the vulgar) to the comn>a&d of this 
bravo troop. ^ Have you any further commands, ma- 
dame V asxed the Titan, with a second obeisance. 

The cavalier again interposed. 

*' Your majesty will, I trust," said he, " issue your 
commands, that your captive be treated with the cour- 
tesy and respect to which his condition as a loyal and 
honourable cavalier entitles him. I have your promise 
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that he shall he receive no injury till I withdraw my 
mask. But I will rather remove it now, and bring his 
fate to an instant issue, than expose a noble gentleman 
to the debasing taimts of a felon band like this ; whose 
insults, were I in his place, it would be more difficult to 
brook than their daggers' points." 

'* We see not wherefore we should respect his honour 
who regarded not ours, signore," retpmed Catharine, 
sarcastically — *' but be it as you desire. Remove the 
captive,'* continued she, addressing Loupgarou. ** Treat 
him with all consideration consistent with his safe cus- 
tody. It were well if he bestowed the few minutes of 
grace left him, in preparation for the entemity he will 
80 soon encounter. Look to him well— the lives of all 
shall answer for his life." 

** Madame !" exclaimed the Mask, " by my soul, you 
are deceived." 

" Away," cried the ^ueen. 

And without allowing him time for further speech, 
the Mask was hurried down the trapdoor, and the iron 
valve instantly closed over him. 

The dwarf expressed his satisfaction at his disap- 
pearance by a multitude of elfin gambols. Catharine 
clapped her hands — her custom when greatly pleased — 
and turning to the cavalier, said, with a benignant 
smile, '* We will now come )to the subject nearest your 
heart, signer, and speak of her whose deUverance thi» 
luckless Crichton was to have effected— the Gelosa. 
You may desire to behold her." 

** I came hither to that end, madame," replied the 
cavalier. 

The queen motioned to Ruggieri. Followed by the 
dwarf, the astrologer withdrew to that side of the 
chamber against which the curtains were drawn, and 
busied himself in describing certain lines with his 
Jacob's staff upon the floor; while his companion pro- 
ceeded to set fire to various spicy woods in a brasier, 
in which, from time to time, he cast other odoriferous 
ingredients, presently filling the chamber with a cloud 
of vapour. 

"Hath a magical ceremonial to be performed pre-' 
Tiously to her appearance?" asked the cavalier, ma 
tone of impatience. 

"Said I not there was sorcery in the caset" re-^ 

20 
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turned Rugfgieri *'The girl is under the dominion df 
invisible but powerful essences, over whom these spells 
have control. You shall not only behold her in person, 
but learn by what charms she has so long held your 
soul in subjugation*" 

"It needs no conjuration to discover the nature of 
those allurements," returned the cavalier, impatiently. 
'* She whose eyes shame the star Aldebaran in lustre, 
and whose form rivals that of the sylph Agla in light- 
ness, need not resort to enchantment to hold her lover^s 
heart in thraldom. I can divine whence her fascination 
arises without thy aid, ^ood father." 

** Can you likewise divine whence arises her repug- 
nance towards your suit, noble signor t Can yott tell by 
what power she is enabled to resist your passionate suit !" 

*' By that power, oter Which no art or enticement, 
human or superhuman, can prevail — that of virtue,^* 
returned the cavalier. 

** Pish !" exclaimed Ruggieri, scornfully, shrugging 
his shoulders — "the honour of man and the faith of 
woman, like trinkets used to decorate apparel, are ex- 
cellent embellishments to discourse, but of little real 
utility to the possessor. I understand not the advantage 
of such ornamental qualities-^and have no strong behef 
in their existence. Virtue, however, has little to do 
with this girrs repugnance to you< signor. She prefers 
another ; and has been, moreover^ m possession of a 
charm which, as I told you, I removed this mominff 
from her neck. Take this key, signor^ I have plunged 
it in a collvrium of such efllcacy, that it cannot fail to 
draw her love towards him who wears it. Her heart 
will no longer dwell upon Crichton, but upon you." 

The cavalier took the key and examined its curious 
workmanship attentively^ Ruggieri withdrew to con- 
tinue his mysterious rites. 

"While our astrologer is occupied with his suffumi- 
gations," said Catharine, assuming a confidential tone,^ 
" you shall learn the secret we have to disclose to yov 
— a secret which, as we have already observed, nearly 
concerns yourself." 

"A secret which concerns me, madame!" said the 
cavalier, whose eye was still fixed upon the golden key 
he held. '* Does it relate in any way to the Gelosa I" 

" By our Lady !" exclaimed Catharine, scornfully, 
'^ Ruggieri was not far from the truth, when he said you 
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were bewitched by this girl. Your thoughts run on 
naught else. But do you imagine, fair sir, we are 
equaJly the subject of her fascinations, that we should 
trouble ourself with the affairs of an actress V^ 

*' Your pardon, madame. But I thought you had made 
some discovery touching the condition of this girl. 
There is an inscription graven upon this key, from 
which I gather somewhat of her history." 

** Indeed !" said Catharine, ** what imports it 1" 

** That she is the daughter of a dame of Mantua of 
rank ; her name Ginevra." 

*' How learn you this, noble signor V asked the as- 
trologer, anxiously, returning towards him. 

'* From the handle of this key, upon which these 
characters, revealed by the powerful acid thou hast ap- 
plied, have become apparent — 'Ginevra, daughter of 
Ginevra Malatesta — Mantua.' ^ 

" Taphthariharath !*' exclaimed the astrologer, shaking 
as if a vision passed before him. 

'* What ails you, father ?" inquired the queen. 

*' Nothing, madame — nothing," stammered Ruggieri, 
desirous, it would seem, to conceal the interest he took 
in the cavalier's discovery ; '* but there is more, is there 
not, noble signor % Give me that key — why did 1 part 
with it from mine own keeping V 

** Of what avail had it been to thee t" said Catharine, 
scornfully ; *^ thy boasted art could not enable thee then 
to detect those hidden characters. But what mean 
those mystic letters, and that figure t Can you unravel 
this further mystery, signor V 

*' The figure is that of the planet Saturn, under whose 
dominion the metal of which this key is wrought is 
placed by the disciples of occult philosophy. The let- 
ters are cabalistic characters, referring by numbers to 
those of the Hebrew alphabet; and forming, when 
placed together, a legend m that tongue, which may be 
thus interpreted : — 

< Gold ! who wert a father^s bane, 
Gold ! who wert a mother's stain, 
Gold ! be thou a daughter's chain 

Of puhty. 
Shield her breast from sword and fire, 
From intemperate desire ; 
from a heaven-abandon'd sire, 
la charity !» " 
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*' A singular inscription !'* exclaimed Catharine ; *' and 
by our faith, sipior, you have shown no little ingenuity 
in its elucidation. We question whether our captive 
Crichton, who is said to be as well versed in the mys- 
teries of Cabala as Picco di Mirandola, could have ren- 
dered it more felicitously. But love is quick sighted.*' 

'* Suffer me to behold that inscription, noble signor," 
said Ruggieri, trembling with agitation. " 1 would fain 
examine those characters with mine own eyes." 

** Not now — not now, good father," interrupted Catha- 
rine, peremptorily: *Ums bauble has already offered 
too much interruption to our conference. What mat- 
ters it to thee who was the sire, or who the mother of 
this girl r' 

"Everything!" exclaimed the astrologer, eagerly; 
but, correcting himself, he added — ^'' that is, my charm 
would be more perfect if I possessed that talisman." 

'* 'Tis plain thou didst not understand its use or vir- 
tue," returned the queen. '* To thy ta^ without more 
delay »" 

And Ruggieri, seeing opposition was useless, slowly 
withdrew, casting a lingering, longing glance upon the 
amulet which he had so heedlessly abandoned to another, 
and which (now that he had parted with it) appeared to 
assume infinitely more importance in his eyes than it 
had done while it continued in his own possession. 

** Your majesty had a disclosure to make to me t" 
said the cavalier, as soon as the astrologer had retired 
— " may I venture to recall your attention to the sub- 
ject t" 

** We have a secret to communicate, not less singular 
than that you have just chanced upon/' said the queen; 
but before we unfold our mysterjr, we must inquire from 
you whether, among the beauties who thronged the 
Louvre to-night, you noticed one who held the chief 
place among our dames of honour, and who was for 
some time the favoured object of the king our son's 
regard t" 

** Your majesty cannot mean the Demoiselle Esclair- 
monde V returned the cavalier, starting. ** Is it pos- 
sible your communications can have reference to her ?" 

" My disclosure has reference to Esclairmonde, sig- 
ner," rejoined the queen—" you have heard, perhaps, 
that there is a mystery attached to her birth." 

"I have heard, madame, the court rumour, which 
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rans that she is an orphan, the daughter of a Hnguenot 
lamily of distinction, but that her real name is carefully 
concealed even from her own knowledge by your com- 
mands." 

*' The tale whispered abroad bv my orders has reached 
your ears, we find/* replied Catfiarine, '* nor is it alto- 
gether wide of the truth. She is the daughter of a 
Huguenot leader — ^but that leader was Lous 1. de Bour- 
bon, Prince de Cond6." 

For a moment the cavalier appeared to be lost in 
astonishment. Uttering a single exclamation of sur- 
prise, he maintained a perfect silence, as if overwhelmed 
by the queen's intelligence. Catharine regarded him 
fixedly. 

" Our news, we perceive," said she, " excites your 
admiration. You deemed not, that, in our unknown at- 
tendant Esclairmonde, you beheld the daughter of a 
house illustrious as your own." 

** I am indeed filled with wonder, madame," faltered 
the cavalier — ** Esclairmonde a Princess of Cond6 ! — 
can it be t" 

" Look at those papers which authenticate her birth," 
returned Catharine, placing the packet, given to her by 
Ruggieri, before the cairalier. ** Read that despatch 
from Tavannes, the captor of the infant princess — read 
those instructions from the Cardinal of Lorraine — that 
memorial of the guard who seized her — this credential of 
her attendant, and our own letters of authority written at 
the period. Let your own eyes glance over these docu- 
ments, and you will at once satisfy yourself of the 
truth of what we have asserted." 

With a hand that trembled with eagerness, the cav- 
alier took the packet. His eye wandered rapidly over 
its contents. ** I am satisfied, madame," replied he, as 
his hasty scrutiny concluded. >' And the secret of Es- 
clairmonde's birth is, of course, wholly unknown to the 
prince her brother!" 

** Henri de Bourbon believes that hia sister perished 
in her infancy," returned the queen. '^ We will briefly 
relate to you how she fell into our hands, and you will 
then perceive his grounds for that supposition. During 
Louis de Bourbon's flight from Noyers to Rochelle, an 
ambuscade, placed by our directions in the mountain 
passes near Sancerre for the purpose of intercepting 
the fugitives«;Bji;urpri|sed and attacked the litter in which 
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the princess and her infant charge were conveyed. 
By miracle she and her son escaped. But a fair child 
— a babe — scarce weaned, was borne off in triumph by 
the assailants. Cond^, at the head of his Ritters, vainly 
sought to recover his treasure. His efforts were so 
desperate, that a stratagem was resorted to to baffle 
his fury. A child, snatched from one of his household, 
was hurled beneath his horse's feet, and deceived by 
the outcries of his opponents — thinking that he had un- 
wittingly contributed to the destruction of his ovm 
offspring — ^the prince in despair directed his attention 
to the preservation of his distracted consort, with whom, 
and with his son, he succeeded in effecting a secure re- 
treat. From that day to the hour when his blood died 
the battle field of Jamac, Cond6 continued in ignorance 
of his child's existence. She was to him as she had 
been no more." 

A deep sigh burst from the cavalier's breast as Catha- 
rine paused for a moment to ascertain the impression 
she had produced. Apparently satisfied, she proceeded 
with her narrative. 

'* A month after the event I have described," con- 
tinued the queen, " a fkir-haired infant was brought to 
us at the Louvre by a faithful emissary of Tavannes. 
* The fawn is netted,' wrote the mar6chal in the letter 
now lying before you, * the deer hath escaped our toils.' 
By the advice of the Cardinal of Lorraine, the wisest 
and most prescient of counsellors, the princess was 
reared in entire seclusion, and in ignorance of her rank ; 
and by the cardinal's advice also, the motives of which 
you will find there developed, she was secretly suffered 
to imbibe the Oalvinistic principles of her family. Of 
late, in order the more effectually to mask our designs, 
we have given it out that we intend her for the cloister, 
and we have noted with satisfaction the effect which 
this announcement of our will has produced upon her. 
The period which the sage cardinal foresaw is arrived. 
Anjou's plot is ripe. The Huguenots must be gained. 
With Esclairmonde, we have the means of winning 
over their leader. With her we have an earnest of 
Cond6's fidelity should he league his arms with ours— 
with her we can paralyze his efforts should he declare 
against us." 

^ A refined and subtle scheme, madame," replied the 
cavalier, who had with difficulty repressed his indigna- 
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tion daring the latter part of the queen's recital, and 
whose vizard alone prevented the wrathful expression 
of his countenance from being perceived, *' and worthy 
of a disciple of Nicolo Macluavelli, such as the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine was known tp be. But may I venture 
to ask, madame, whether you now propose to restore 
the princess to her brother 1 And, furthermore, what 
may be your majesty's motive in making me the de^ 
positary of so important a state secret as the mystery 
of her birth t" 

** Your questions are somewhat abrupt, signor," re- 
plied Catharine, with a slight expression of displeasure ; * 
** nevertheless we will answer them as freely as they 
are put. Your alliance with Anjou — your devotion t^- 
wards ourself— entitle you to our confidence — ^nor will 
we withhold it. Why we have intrusted you with a 
secret so dear to us as that of Esclairmonde's birth will 
presently appear. Meantime we will answer your first 
inquiry at once, by saying that we do not propose to 
restore the princess to her brother, till the full object of 
her detention shall be accomplished. We have othw 
and more extended views respectii^; her. In a word, 
we have yet to dispose of her nand in marriage." 

The cavalier started. 

" How !" exclaimed he with some impatience — " will 
your majesty exercise the power which you have ac- 
quired over the destiny of this princess, to give away • 
her hand without the consent — without the knowledge 
of her brother Henri de Bourbon V 

" Without his consent — without her own," returned 
Catharine. ** Think you the Prince de Condi's ap- 
proval will be needed to ratify an alliance proposed and 
sanctioned by Catharine de Medicis \ We shall be- 
stow her upon him who serves us best, not on him who 
may please her fancy most, or that of Henri de Bourbon. 
The choice of the one might fall upon some hostile leader 
of the Protestant party — the election of the otliHBr, were 
she consulted, might be declared in favour of some such 
arrogant adventurer as the young Scot, whose life now 
hangs upon our breath; and who, as we learn from 
Ruggieri, hath akeady dared to ofier his suit to her." 

'' it must have been in ignorance, madame, of her 
real rank, that he did so," returned the cavalier ; '* for 
whatever opinion I may entertain of the scope and aim 
of Crichton's ambition, I cannot think that, had he been 
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acqaainted with Esclairmonde's exalted birth, he wotild 
have ventured to aspire to her hand.'* 

** He has ahreadj aspired to the favours of our daugh- 
ter, Marguerite de Valois,** returned Catharine, frown- 
ing, ^* ' and he who will dare to soar so high in gal- 
lantry' will scarce content himself with a lowly flight 
in love. You are mistaken in your estimate of this 
Scot's character, signor. We read it more clearly than 
you do. His ruling passion is ambition. He aims at 
distinction in all things; and were we to free him from 
his fetters, and to intrust him with the secret we have 
just now communicated to you, the first use he would 
make of his liberty would be to renew his suit with re- 
doubled ardour to the princess — " 

** There, I am assured, you wrong him, madame." 

** No matter," interrupted Catharine, '' we shall not 
afford him the opportunity. Crichton is of an order of 
men who must be crushed ere they attain a dangerous 
eminence. * To elevate him would be to endanger our 
own power. Henri is ruled, as you well know, by his 
minions — the minions are ruled by Crichton. His 
mentai acquirements — ^his bravery, and his various and 
unequalled accomplishments, have already obtained com- 
plete ascendency over a court, which, of all others, is 
most easily dazzled by such qualities." 

" And are these the only faults you can lay to Crich- 
ton's charge, madame t" asked the cavalier. 

"No," replied Cathaiine, "he has yet a greater 
fault." 

** Beseech your majesty, name it ?" 

" He is of incorruptible honesty," rejoined Catharine 
— " had he been otherwise, he had been the fittest in- 
strument we could have chosen for our purposes — as it 
is, he is only an obstacle — ^" 

" Which will be speedily removed," added the cava- 
lier, gravely. " Suffer me to change the subject, and to 
return to that from which we have wandered ?" 

'* The Princess of Cond^ — ^true," replied Catharine, 
" you beheld her at the Louvre to-night, signor — I woukl 
gladly learn what is your opinion of her attractions ! Is 
her beauty equal to that of the dames of our native 
Italy think you V 

" It is without a peer in Italy or elsewhere," sighed 
the cavalier. 

Cathaiine smiled complacently. 
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** Mary Stuart," said she, '* whom Esclairmonde so 
much resembles, in the zenith of her youth and loveli- 
ness — when the walls of the Louvre resounded with the 
sighs of a thousand worshippers— and when the whole 
cavalry of Europe flocked to the court of France to 
sun themselves in her smiles — was not so beautiful." 

** I can well believe it, madame," returned tlie cavalier, 
in a tone of some despondency — ** I have myself seen 
the unfortunate Queen of Scotland, and her charms of 
person, wondrous as they still are, cannot, I think, have 
equalled the matchless perfections of Esclairmonde." 

Catharine again smiled ; and it was with some playful- 
ness of manner that she now continued the conversatioOi 

*' She is indeed most lovely," said the queen — " so 
lovely that, we think, if Anjou's suit fail, as is not un- 
likely, with that experienced coquette, our sister, (as 
her years, as well as her regal dignity, entitle her to be 
termed,) Elizabeth of England, we shall console him for 
his disappointment with the hand of the fairest princess 
of her time. What he loses in power o\ir son will gain 
in beauty. How say you, signor ? Does this alliance 
meet with your approval t" 

'* Beseech you, madame, press not that question upon 
me," replied the cavalier, in a troubled tone ; ** and to 
be frank with you, let me confess at once, that if the 
object of your conference be the consideration of an 
alliance between the Due d^Anjou and Esclairmonde, I 
am m3r8elf far too deeply interested in the fate of the 
fair princess, to be able to offer an impartial opinion 
upon the policy or impolicy of the proposed union, and 
must, therefore, with your majesty^s permission, de- 
cline its further discussion. Esclairmonde^s charms 
would alone entitle her to the hand of the proudest 

Erince in Europe, who might deem himself supremely 
lest in their possession." 

'*Say you so, signor?" returned Catharine, gayly. 
** What if we change the title and designation of the 
bridegroom! What, if for Francois de Vaiois, due 
d'Anjou, we substitute that of Ymcenzo di Gonzaga* 
prince of Mantua — will that alliance please you better?" 

'* Madame !" faltered the cavalier. 

** Have we not read your heart aright ? Do you not 
love this maiden 1" 

'* More than my life." 

" She is yours, then— we give her to you— and more- 
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over, we will enrich her with a dowery from our coffers, 
such as neither the D^Este nor the Famesse could 
bestow.** 

A deep-drawn sigh was the only response made by 
the cavalier. Putting her own construction upon his 
silence, th^ queen continued :-*- 

** Lend your aid with arm and counsel, to place Anjoa 
upon his brother*s throne, and Esclairmonde is your re- 
ward.*' 

** And is the best blood of France,*' returned the 
cavalier, with bitterness, *' to be bartered for treason.** 

** These are strange words from you, prince,'* re- 
joined Cathai;^ne ; " can we have been mistaken in you I 
Have we fostered a secret foe — are your own despatches 
— are those letters delusive! Answer me, Don Yin- 
cenzo. Do we address an ally of Anjou, or a secret 
foe of Henri — the friend of an aspiring prince, or the 
tool of a falling monarch t** 

**You speak to one who thinks, acts, and speaks 
freely and fearlessly, madame ; who aspires to honour 
by honourable means — and who would hurl from his 
grasp the sceptre of France could it be attained only by 
treachery. Your plot against Henri, phrase it how you 
may, is treasonable." 

** We will not quarrel with your terms, prince,** re- 
plied Catharine, coldly. *' Words are to us the cloak 
'neath which the sword is hidden, and the more honestly 
they sound, the less suspicion they are likely to awaken. 
You are welcome, therefore, to call our plot rebellious, 
so long as you enact the part of an archrebel yourself. 
But enough of this. You say you love the Princess 
of Cond6. Assist Anjou in his (if you please to phrase 
them) treasonable designs. Place him upon the throne ; 
and she shall be the meed of your services.** 

Catharine paused and fixed her eagle |[lance upon the 
cavalier, awaiting his reply. But he spoke not. Con- 
tending emotions seemed to agitate his bosom. 

" What means this t'* exclaimed the queen, rising in 
displeasure ** Do you reject our offer t'* 

'^ I may not embrace it, madame.** 

"Ha!'* 

" A fatal bar existe." 

"Your passion for this girl — this Gelosa— is it so; 
By our Lady ! there must be witchcraft in tl^e case. 
Buggieri, proceed with thUie enchantmenta-*we must 
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dissolve the spell. Princej'* continued she, in a stem 
deep tone, " reflect upon our offer. We shall expect 
your answer on the morrow. Meanwhile, bury the 
secret we have committed to your keeping within the 
recesses of your heart. Breathe it not even to your 
confessor. You can now conjecture wherefore we de- 
sired this interview with you — wherefore we selected 
you as the depository of the secret of Esclairmonde^s 
birth. You have perused those evidences of her il- 
lustrious origin. You have satisfied yourself she is the 
daughter of Henri de Bourbon. We will now commit 
those documents to the secure custody of this coffer.^' 

Saying which, Catharine extended her hand to receive 
back the packet. x 

'* An instant, madame^ I beseech you," returned the 
cavalier, still detaining the papers, while his eyes ap- 
peared eagerly to scan their contents. 

'* You will have more leisure for their perusal on 
the morrow," replied the queen*—" in the mean time 
turn your thoughts to her who more immediately claims 
your attention." 

At this conjuncture, and ere Catharine could possess 
herself of the package, the chamber was plunged in 
darkness. Unobserved, during their conference, the 
dwarf had silently crawled near the speakers, and at a 
signal from Ruggieri, suddenly extinguished the lamp 
which hung above their heads. 

'* The letters !" demanded Catharine, hastily. And as 
she spoke, what she conceived to be the package was 
placed in her hands. 

Suddenly, alow and plaintive strain of music — whence 
proceeding, it was impossible to determine — was heard; 
and at the same moment, a cool and refreshing perfume 
addressed itself to the senses of the cavaher. The 
effect of this subtile spirit, combined with the rich and 
fragrant exhalations of the chafing-dish, induced an 
agreeable languor, against the overpowering influence 
of which it was vain to contend. It disposed the mind 
unresistingly to surrender itself to the delusions about 
to be practised by the sorcerer. Through the dense 
cloud of vapour that now filled the apartment, nothing 
could be seen but the dull red fire of the brasier : and 
the symphony became each instant more faint, until it 
gradually died away. The voice of the astrologer was 
then heard chanting the following 
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LoTXLT spirit, who dost dwell 
In the bowers invisible, 
By undying: Hermes rear'd ; 
By Stsgync sage revered ; 
where the silver fountains wander ; 
"Where the rolden streams meander , 
Where the oragon vigil keeps 
Over mighty treasure heaps ; 
Where the mystery is known, 
Of the wonder-working stone ; 
Where the quintessence is gained, 
And immortal life attained — 
Spirit ! by this spell of power, 
I call thee from thy viewless bower. 

The footstep of the astrologer was now heard to ap 
proach the brasier. A hissing noise, as of some fluid 
cast upon the fiery coads, succeeded. Fresh Tolumes of 
smoke ascended to the ceiling, emitting vivid sparks as 
they arose, and Ruggieri, muttering some uimtelligible 
sotuids, continued his spell : — 

The charm is wrouffht— the word is spoken, 

And the sealed vial broken ! 

Element with clement 

Is incorporate and blent ; 

Fire witn water— air with earth. 

As befoie creation's birth ; 

Matter gross ia purified, 

Matter humid rarified ; 

Matter volatile is fixed, 

The spirit with the clay comnized. 

liaton is by azoth purged, 

And the argent-vif disgorged ; 

And the black crow's head is ground. 

And the magistery found ; 

And with broad empurpled win^ 

Springs to light the blood-red kmg. 

By this fiery assation — 

By this wondrous permutation ! 

Spirit, from thy burning sphere 

Float to earth — appear — appear ! 

For an instant all became dark. Eyen the dull glare 
of the chafing-dish was obscured. A fresh strain of 
music, more soft, more plaintive than the preceding 
melody, was heard. A dazzling stream of light was 
seen to^cut swiftly through the air, and to settle near the 
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BatroloKer. It waa then perceived that this brilliant 
flame Sowed from a sword held bj a female shape, 
robed in shining attire of almost goaaamer texture. 
This sylphlike figure, so far as it could be diacemed 
through the vapour, appeared of rare sad almost un- 
earthly loveliness. In her right hand the spirit bore the 
fiaming brand we have described, in her left, a small 
Tase of crystal ; while in a thrilling Toice she warbled 
the f«llowmg straina :— 
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II. 

In the lolemn groves of wisdom. 

Where black pinet their shadows fling. 
Near the haonted cell of Hermes 

Three lovely flow*reU spring. 
The violet damask tinted, 

in scent all flowers above ; 
The milk-white vestal lily, 

And the purple flower of love. 
Red Sol a sign shall give thee 

Where the sapphire violets gleam. 
Watered by the nils that wander 

From the viewless, golden stream. 
One violet shalt thon gather — 

But ah !— beware, beware !— 
The Uly and the amaranth 

Demand thy chiefest care.* 

III. 

Within the lake of crystal,! 

Roseate as the sun's first ray, 
With eyes of diamond lustret 

A thousand fishes play. 
A net within that water, 

A net with web of gold. 
If cast where air bells glitter, 

One shining fish shall hold. 

IV. 

Amid the oldest mountains,^ 

Whose tops are next the sun. 
The everlasting rivers 

Through glowing channels run. 
Those mountains are of silver. 

Those channels are of gold ; 
And thence the countless treasures 

Of the kings of earth are roll'd : 
But far— far miist he wander 

O'er realms and seas unknown. 
Who seeks the ancient mountains, 

Where shines the Wondrous Stone ! 

* << Vous ne s^pareres point oes fleurs de leurs racinen— c'est-A-dire, qn*il ne 
that rlen 6ter du vase. Par ce moyen on aura d*abord les violeties de cou- 
leur de saphir fbncd, ensuite de lys, et enfin I'amaranthe, ou la conlear de 

Sturpre, qui est Tendice de la perrection du soufie aurifique.*'— D<c. Mythth 
icrwi. 

t " Les Phllosophes ont sonvent donn6 le nom du Lac & leur vase, et an mer- 
cure anl y est nnferm^.^—Dict Mytho-Herm. 

t" Lor^que la matidre est parvenue A une certain degr^ de cuisson, fl se 
(brme eur sa euperficie de pietites bulles qui resemblent aux yeux des pois- 
•ons.**— Diet. Mytko-Herm. 
$ " Quelquefbis les Alchemistes ont entender par le terme de Moniagiw leur 
leur foumeau, et toute mati^re mdtalique."— i)u;<. Mytho-Herm. 
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As the spirit concluded her song, she presented the 
crystal vial to the astrologer, exclaiming : — 

In that mystic rase doth lie 

Life and immortality. 

Life to him who droops in death, 

To the gasping bosom breath ; 

Immortality alone 

To him to whom the ** Word" is known. 

Take it — 'tis a precious boon, 

Vouchsafed by Hermes to his son. 

Ruggieri reverently received the gift. And, as if ex- 
tinguished at a breath, the blue flame that played upon 
the edge of the sword suddenly expired, and the phan- 
tom vanished. The brasier once more become visible, 
and the magician resumed the performance of his mys- 
terious rites. At a gesture from his master, Elberich 
brought a pannier fill^ with sundry magical ingredients, 
together with a ponderous volume, fastened with brass 
clasps, and clothed in black vellum. From time to time 
Ruggieri took some herb or root from the basket, and 
cast it into the brasier, where it crackled and fumed, 
and eventually burst into flame. Nothing was wanting 
to add to the eflect of the ceremonial. The dwarf gib- 
bered, the cat hissed, Druid uttered a deep and pro- 
longed howl. The sufl'umigation mounted in clouds — 
and the voice of Ruggieri, hoarse and broken, and half 
choked by the vapour he inhaled, arose above the 
clamour. Thus ran his invocation : — 

On the smouldering fire is thrown, 
Tooth of fox, and weazel's bone, 
Eye of cat and scull of rat, 
And the booked wing of bat. 
Mandrake root, and murderer's gore, 
' Henbane, hemlock, hellebore, 
Stibium, storax, bdellion, borax, 
Ink of cuttle fish and feather 
Of the screech owl smoke together. 

^With his Jacobus staff, the astrologer then proceeded 
to trace certain figures upon the floor, and taking the 
black book from the dwarf, read aloud a mystical sen- 
tence ; afler which he closed the volume and resumed 
his spell : — 

On the ground is a circle traced ; . 
On that circle a seal is placed ; 

L2 
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Ob that seal is a aymbol graven ; 

On that iymbol an ort> of beaTen; 

By that orb is a figure shown ; 

By that figure a name is known ; 

Wandering witch, it is thine own ! — 

But thy name must not be named ; 

Nor to mortal ears proclaimed. 

Shut are the leares of the Grimoire dread ; 

The spell is muttered— the word is said, 

And that word, in a whisper drowned. 

Shall to thee like a whirlwind sound. 

Swift through the shivering air it flies — 

Swiftly it traverses earth and skies : 

Wherever thou art — above — below — 

Thither that terrible word shaU go. 

Art ^ou on the waste alone, 

To the white moon making moaa ? 

Art thou, human eye eschewing, 

In some cavern filters brewing f 

By familiar swart attended— 

By a triple charm defended — 

Gatherest thou the grass that waves 

O'er dank pestilential graves t — 

Or on broom or goat astride, 

To thy sabbath dost thou ride? — 

Or with sooty imp dost match thee ? — 

From his arms my spell shall snatch thee. 

Shall it seek thee— and find thee, 

And with a chain bind thee ;— 

And through the air whirl thee. 

And at my feet hurl thee ! 

By the word thou dreadst to hear ! 

Nameless witch !— appear— appear ! 

Scarcely were the words pronounced, wh^n a rushing' 
sound was heard, and the ngure of a hideous hag sud- 
denly stood before the astroloffer. About her wimered 
neck and shoulders, the witch's wintry locks hung in 
wildest disorder ; her apparel was loathly and forbid- 
ding as her features. For a moment she remained with 
one arm leaning upon a stafif, and with the other, 
smeared, it would seem, with blood, stretched out to- 
wards Ruggieri. 

" Whence comest thou V demanded he. 

** From my sabbath revel at Montfaucon," replied the 
hag. " Wouldst hear how we have passed the night t 
Wouldst learn what pranks we have played beneath 
the moon — how Sathan hath piped for us — ^how the 
dead have danced with us — ^how we have boiled infant's 
flesh — brewed filters — and confected poisons — ^ha — ^ha! 
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— attend.*' And in a harsh discordant tone, the hag 
sang the following wild rhymes : — 

THE SORCERER'S SABBATH.* 

I. 

Abound Montfaucon's mouldering stonea. 

The wizard crew is flittiiiR ; 
And 'neath a Jew's unballow'd bones, 

Man's enemy is sitting. 
Terrible it is to see 
Such fantastic revelry ! 
Terrible it is to hear 
Sounds that shake the soul with fear ! 
Like the chariot wheels of night 
Swiftly round about they go ; 
Scarce the eye can track their flight, 

As the mazy measures flow. 
Now they form a ring of fire ; 
Now a spiral, funeral pyre : 
Mounting now, and now descending, 
In a circle never ending. 
As the clouds the storm blast scatters— 
As the oak the thunder shatters— 
As scared fowl in* wintry weather — 
They huddle, groan, and scream together. 
Strams unearthly and forlorn 
Issue from your wrinkled horn, 
By the bearded demon blown, 
Sitting on that great gray stone. 

Round with whistle and with whoopf 

Sweep the ever-whirling troop : 

/Streams of light their footstepe trail. 

Forked as a cornet** tail. 

" Her Sabot I—Sahai !" they cry ; 

An abbess joins their con^pany. 

II. 

SuUenly resounds the roof. 
With the tramp of homed hoof : 

* " Le Loyer observes, that the Saboe, eiK>Ae, sung at the orgia, or Baccha- 
nalia, sfrees with the aculamatiotis of the conjuiers and witches—* Her 
Sabot— Sabat ;* and that Bacchus, who was only a devil in disguise, was 
named Sabotiue from the sabbath of the Bacchanals. The accustomed form 
of their initiation was expressed in these words : * / have drunk ef the 
drum, and eaten of the cymbal ; and am become a prqficient ;' which Le 
Loyer explains in the following manner : By the cymbal is meant the cal- 
dron UMd l>y the modem conjurers to boil those inrants they intend to eat ; and 
by the drum the goatskin, blown up, from whence they extract its mois- 
ture, boil it up flt to orink, and by that means are admitted ro participate in 
the ceremonies of Bacchus. Ii is aImo alleged the name Sabbath is given to 
these assemblies of conjurers, because they are generally held on Sahar- 
dmieJ*— Monsieur Oufle .•— Description of the HabMh, 

81* 
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Rinn each iron-girdled rafter 

With intolerable laughter ; 

Shaken by that stunning peal. 

The chain-hung corses swing and reel. 

From its perch on a dead man's bone, 

.Wild with fright, hath the raven flown : 

Fled from its feast hath the flesh-gorged rat ; 

Gone from its roost is the vampire bat : 

Stareth and screameth the screech owl dd, 

As he wheeleth his flight throoffh the mooidight wold : 

Bays the garbage-glutted houna ; 

Quakes the blind mole under ground. 

Hissing glides the speckled snake ; 

LoathUest things their meal forsake. 

From their holes beneath the wail, 

Newt, and toad, and adder crawl, 

In the sabbath dance to sprawl ! 

Round toUh uMsUe and wth whoop. 

Sweep the ever-whirUng troop : 

Louder growt thar frantic gleo^^ 

Wilder yet their revelry. 

** Her Sabat iSabat P* they cry ; 

A young girl joins their company. 

III. 

See that dark-hair'd girl advances — 

In her hand a poniard glances ; 

On her bosom, white and bare, 

Kests an infant passing fair ; 

Like a thing from heavenly region 

Mid that diabolic legion. 

Lovelier maid was never seen 

Than that ruthless one, I ween; 

Shape of symmetry hath she, 

And a step, as wild doe, free. 

Her jettv hair is all unbound, 

And its long locks sweep the ground. 

Hush'd in sleep her infant lies — 

" Perish ! child of sin," she cries ; 

"To fiends thy frame I immolate — 

To fiends thy soul I dedicate ! 

Unbaptized, unwept, unknown — 

In hell thy sire may claim his own." 

From her dark eyes furv flashes — 

From her breast her babe she dashes. 

Gleams the knife— -her brow is wrinkled-^ 

With warm blood her hand is sprinkled ! 

Without a gasp— without a groan. 

Her slumbering infant's soul hath flown. 

At Sathan'6 feet the corse is laid— 

To Sathan's view the knife displayU* 

*88tlian will have an ointmsnt composed of the flesh of unbaptiasd eUI- 
^drsB, U»t tliess ionoeeots Mug deprived of their ^ves by thees wkini 
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A roar of laughter shakes the pile — 

A mocking voice ezciaims the while : — 

** By this covenant— by ihis sign, 

False wife ! &lse mother ! thoa art mine !~ 

Weal or wo, what'er betide, 

Thy doom is seal'd, in&nticide ! 

Shall not sire's nor brother's wrath, 

Nor husband's vengeance cross thy path ; 

And on Ann, thy blight, thy bane. 

Hell's consuming fire shall rain !" 

Round with whiatU and toith toftoop, 
Stoeqt the ever-tohirUng troop ; 
In the caldron bubbling fast. 
The babe is by its mother cast I 
" Emen hetan /" shout the crew. 
And their pkrauied donee renew, 

IV. 

The fiend's wild strains are heard no more — 

Dabbled in her infant's gore, 

The new-made witch the caldron stirs — 

Howl the demon worshippers. 

Now begin the sabbath rites — 

Sathan marks his proselytes ;* 

And each wrinklea hag anoints 

With ungents rank her withered joints. 

Unimaginable creeds — 

Unimaginable deeds — 

Foul, idolatrous, m^cious. 

Baleful, black, and superstitious, 

Every holy form profaning. 

Every sacred symbol staining, 

Each enacts, fulfils, observes, 

At the feet of him he serves. 

—Here a goat is canonized, 

Here a bloated toad baptized ; 

Bells around its neck are huxig, 

Velvet on ite back is fiung ^ 

Mjrstic words are o'er it said, 

Poison on its brow is shed^f 

Here a cock of snowy plume, 

Flutters o'er the caldron's fume ; 

By a Hebrew M oohel slain, 

Muttering spells of power amain4 

«witcbe8,ftheir poor little souls may be deprived of the fortes of paradise.— 
De I^mcrei 

* The 4evil marks the scnrcerers in a place whldi he renders insensible. 
And thia mark is in some the figure of a bare— in others, of a toad's fbot, or 
a blaok cat.— De^rio Disquisitiones Magicte. 

t As the sabbath toads are baptir^d, and dressed in red or black velvet, with 
a bell at their neclt, and another at each foot. Hie male sponsor holds their 
.bead, t^. female their feet — De Lancre. 

t The sacrifice of a snow-white cock is ofifbred by the Jews at the Feast of 
,the fLeopuoUii^tion. This was one of the charges brought against the Ma- 
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There within the groniid is laid 

An image that a foe may fade, 

Priest unholy, chanting faintly 

Masses weird with visage saintly ; 

While respond the howling^ choir 

Antiphons firom dark grimoire.* 

Clouds from out the caldron rise. 

Shrouding fast the star-lit skies. 

Like ribs of mammoth through the gloom, 

Hear Montfaucon's pillars loom ; 

Wave its dead — a grisly row — 

In the night breeze to and fro. 

At a beck from Sathan's hand. 

Drop to earth that chamel band— 

Clattering as they touch the ground 

With a harsh and jarring sound. 

Their fluttering rags, by vulture rent, 

A ghastly spectacle present ; 

Flakes of flash of lived hue^ 

With the white bones peeping through ! 

Blue phosphoric lights are seen 

In the holes where eyes have been : 

Shining through each hollow scull 
A Like the gleam of lantern dull ! 

Hark they shake their manacles- 
Hark ! each hag responsive yells ! 

And her freely yielded waist 

In thy fleshless arms embraced. 

Once again begins the dance — 

How they foot it— how they prance ! 

Round the gibbet cirque careering, 

On their grinning partners fleering. 

While, as fine amid their ranks, 

The new-made witch with Sathan pranki. 

Furious grows their revelry — 

But see ! — within the eastern sky, 

A bar of gold proclaims the sun — 

Hark! the cock crows — all is done! 
With a whiatle and a whoop^ 
Vaniah straight the wizard troop ! 
On the hare and blasted ground^ 
Homed hoofs no more resound : 
Caldronf goat, and broom areflowHf 
And Montfaueon claims its own, 

rtehale D'Anere, condemned under Louis XIIT. fbr sorcery and Judaism. 
Another absurd accasation to which she pleaded guilty, was the eating of 
rams' kidneys ! Those kidneys, however, we are bound to state, had been 
blessed as well as devilled. From Cornelius Agrippa. we learn that the blood 
of a white cock is a proper sufHimigation to the sun ; and that if pulled in 
pieces while living, by two men, according to the ancient and approved prae- 
tlce (rf* the Methanehses, the disjecta memhra of the unfortunate bird will 
repel all unflivourable breezes. The reader of Rabelais will also call to 
.mind what i« said respecting le cocq blanc in the chapter of Qarwmntum 
ireatiug '* de ce qu^est ti^niJU par les amleurs blanc et bleu,* 
^.*Tlw Black Book, 
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" Thou hast called me,'' said the hag^, as she con- 
cluded her song. " What wouldst thou with me ! Be 
brief. Ashtaroth hath called me twice — the third sum- 
mons I must obey. There are mortals here whose 
presence frets me. They are not marked with the 
sign, or baptized with the baptism of hell. Besides, I 
am in haste to rejoin the revel I have quitted. My 
aching bones are unanointed, and the caldron boils over. 
Speak and let me go." 

^Daughter of darkness— foul hag that thou art," 
cried Ruggieri, in a voice of thunder, " was it to hear 
thine accursed strains that I summoned thee hither T 
— ^no : thy master may call thee, but I will detain thee 
at my pleasure ;" saying which, he sprinkled some li(}uid 
upon her face: "Now," continued he, as the witch 
howled with pain, '* art thou content to tarry t" 

*' What wouldst thou T" demanded the hag, fiercely. 

'* I would have the potion which thou alone of all 
thy brood of Tartarus canst prepare," returned the 
astrologer, " the draught which wiU turn love to hate — 
and hate to love. Hast thou that filter by thee 1 If 
so, give it to me, and thou art free to depart." 

" 1 have that will serve thy[ purpose better," responded 
the hag, drawing from her girdle a silver ring fashioned 
like a wreathed serpent — ** this enchanted hoop^thoa 
shalt have it— 4)ut take heed upon whom thou bestowest 
it— 4hy boon may prove unlucky to thyself, for 

Little thrift 

Hath the witch'8 gift. 

Ha— ha." 

*' Leave that to me," cried Ruggieri, impatiently. 

*^ Ah ! there again," exclaimed the witch, " Ashtaroth 
eaUs, his tone is wrathful. A moment, master, a mo* 
ment, and 1 come. The wizards are shrieking— the 
fiend is piping, the unguent is seething ! Well — ^well, I 
will be there anon. Take it — ^take it, 

With a blight and with a ban, 
On love of maid, and faith of man. 

Take it with the witch's benison, or malison, which you 
will — and listen to me — 

L3 
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When th6 moon was in her trine, 
And the star of love benign ; 
When a purple gleam was sent 
From red Mars beneficent ; 
And one ray from Saturn flowing 
Strack the cusp of Scorpio glowing; 
Was this wizard ring confected, 
And the potent charm perfected. 
\ Gathered at propitious nours 

Stone and herb of sovereign power, 
Gray stites, coral white, 
Jasper green, and Chrysolite ; 
Vervain, violet, and myrrh. 
And ail flowers that phrensjr stir. 
Through this ring were swiftly passed. 
And in heaps around it cast. 
And the fragrant pile was Ughted, 
And a magic verse recited, 
And the siairy signs were sought. 
And their mystic symbols wrought. 
Bound with spell— inscribed with sign — 
Take this charmed ring— 'tis thine. 
He who wears it need not woo. 
Woman's will 'twill swill subdue." 

And with a wild scream of laughter the witch van- 
ished. 

The cavalier meantime had witnessed Ruggieri's 
magical ceremonials with impatience, somewhat curbed 
by astonishment. Prepared to treat- the whole per- 
formance as the juggling exhibition of a charlatan, he 
was nevertheless greatly struck by the extreme inge- 
nuity displayed by the astrologer in his contrivances — 
nor less surprised at the extent of his resources and the 
nature of the confederacy required to give due effect to 
his impostures. But when he reflected upon the length 
of time which Ruggieri had supported the character of 
a magician, and that the turret which he inhabited had 
been erected under his own direction, his wonder at his 
skill diminished, and his impatience to bring the scene 
to a close returned with greater vehemence than ever. 
The delay which occurred was in one respect accordant 
fi with his wishes, as it enabled him to revolve over some 

means of extricating himself from the perilous situation 
in which he was placed, or, at least, of accomplishing 
the purpose now dearest to his heart— that of commu- 
nicating to Esclairmonde the secret of her birth. For 
some time he wast lost in painful speculation. Sud- 
denly a plan occmrred to him — the expedient was haz- 
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ardous — ^but it was the only one which could, with any 
probability of success, be adopted. Taking a packet 
from his^ bosom, he unfastened his scarf, in the folds of 
which he placed the letters together with the knot of 
ribands given to him by Esclairmonde, and then calling 
Druid towards him, contrived in the gloom unperceived 
to swathe the bandage firmly round the body of the dog. 
This done, with heart elate, he arose and advanced to- 
wards the astrologer. At this juncture it was that the 
witch disappeared. Ruggieri heard his step, and, in a 
voice in which rage struggled with terror, exclaimed, 
"Retire — retire — signor — back, or you endanger soul 
and body — tread not within that magic circle — the girl 
is yours — be patient an instant. Take this ring — the 
witch's gift — it will render your suit resistless — and 
withdraw, or by Orimasis, I will exert my art to enforce 
compliance with my injunctions.*' 

Saying which, Ruggieri thrust the ring upon the cav- 
alier's finger and stamped upon the floor. The latter 
uttered an exclamation of impatience, but at that mo- 
ment his mantle was seized behind with such unlooked- 
for energy, that he was involuntarily dragged several 
paces backward. Placing his hand upon his poniard, 
the cavalier was about to free himself from his assail- 
ant, who he doubted not was the dwarf, but his design 
was checked by the relinquishment of the grasp, and 
by the sudden opening of a curtain, disclosing to his 
view within a small recess the sleeping figure of the 
Geiosa. 
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